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APPENDIXES 


APPENDIX NO. 1 
SMALL BusINEss ADMINISTRATION 


MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONSULTANTS—SEPTEMBER 17, 1956 


Alabama: Wallace D. Malone, chairman of the board, First National Bank, 
Dothan 
Arizona: Oscar ©. Palmer, Palmer Industries (manufacturer of heating and 
cooling equipment) , 2235 West McDowell Road, Phoenix 
Arkansas: R. D. Lowry, president, National Equity Life Insurance Co., Hall 
Building, Little Rock 
California : 
Aubrey E. Austin, Jr., president, Santa Monica Commercial & Savings Bank, 
Post Office Box 550, Santa Monica 
Clifford D. Cooper, president, Cooper Development Corp. (manufacturer 
of electronics and guided missiles), 2626 South Peck Road, Monrovia 
Henry Kearns, president, San Gabriel Valley Motors, 222 West Las Tunas 
Drive, San Gabriel (at Mercury Park) 
Connecticut: G. Harold Welch, senior vice president, New Haven Bank, New 
Haven 
Delaware: Mrs. Marjorie W. Speakman, president, Bird-Speakman, Inc. (retail 
specialty shop), 917 Tatnall Street, Wilmington 
Florida: George W. Gibbs, Jr., president, Gibbs Corp. (ship repairs, construc- 
tions, and engine sales), Post Office Box 4190, Jacksonville 
Idaho: Arthur C. Sullivan (retired banker), 311 West 13th Street, Idaho Falls 
Illinois: 
Louis E. Caster, president, Keig-Stevens Baking Co. (wholesale), Post Office 
Box 204, Rockford 
William H. Miller, senior vice president, City National Bank & Trust Co., 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
Lyle M. Spencer, president, Science Research Associates (market research), 
57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 
Indiana: 
John L. Buehler, president, Indiana Gear Works, Inc. (manufacturer of 
gears and machine parts), 1458 East 19th Street, Indianapolis 
Frank M. Cruger, Indiana Manufacturers Supply Co., 945 Fort Wayne 
Avenue, Indianapolis 
Iowa: James S. Schramm, executive vice president, J. S. Schramm Co. (retail 
department store), Burlington 
Kansas: Howard Bentley, president, Western Supply Co. (wholesale plumbing 
and electrical supplies), 315 West Third Street, Hutchinson 
Maine: Rosaire L. Halle, sales manager, Halle Sales Co. (distributors of hand 
and hair dryers), 41 Cook Street, Auburn 
Massachusetts : 
A. Dudley Bach, president, New England Metallurgical Corp . (metal-process- 
ing industry), 9 Alger Street, South Boston 
Paul Donham, Harvard Business School, Soldiers Field, Boston 
Henry W. Hoagland, vice president, American Research & Development Corp. 
(investment company), 200 Berkeley Street, Boston 
Robert A. Weaver, Jr., president, Bettinger Corp. (manufacturer), Gore 
Street, Waltham 
Collins L. Carter, president, Albion Malleable Iron Co., (manufacturer of 
iron automotive castings), Albion 
Brouwer D. McIntyre, president, Monroe Auto Equipment Co. (manufac- 
turer), 1426 East First Street, Monroe 
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Minnesota: Lee A. Potter, Jr., president, Forman, Ford & Co. (manufacturer 
and distributor of paints and glass), 111 South Second Street, Minneapolis 
Missouri: Charles N. Kimball, president, Midwest Research Institute, 425 Volker 
Boulevard, Kansas City 
New Jersey: Robert W. Watt, R. W. Watt Associates, 384 Snowden Lane, Prince- 
ton. 
New York: 
Henry Blackstone, president, Servo Corporation of America (manufac turer), 
2020 Jericho Turnpike, New Hyde Park, Long Island 
Richard Swan Buell, McLanahan, Merritt & Ingraham (attorneys), 40 Wall 
Street, New York 
Peter Hilton, president, Hilton & Riggio, Inc. (advertising agency), 4 West 
58th Street, New York 
Dudley L. Miller, Gerdes, Montgomery & Miller (attorneys), 1 Wall Street, 
New York. 
L. T. White, manager, business research and education department, Cities 
Service Petroleum, Inc., 60 Wall Tower, New York 
North Carolina: Ray A. White, president, Southern Paper Box Co., Inc. (manu- 
facturer), Taylorsville 
North Dakota: Joseph B. Bridston, president, First Federal Savings & Loan 
Association, 20 North Fourth Street, Grand Forks 
Ohio: 
W. Yost Fulton, Fulton, Reid & Co. (investment bankers), 1186 Union Com- 
merce Building, Cleveland 
Fred W. Ramsey, Berkshire Road, Gates Mills 
Oklahoma: 
C. Harold Brand (commercial and industrial real estate), 1865 First Na- 
tional Building, Oklahoma City 
Curtis F. Bryan, 2202 East 26th Street, Tulsa 
Pennsylvania : 
James B. Doak, Conlen, LaBrum & Beechwood (attorneys), Packard Build- 
ing Philadelphia 
Thomas McCaffrey, Jr. (president, Thomas McCaffrey Co. (real estate), 4800 
Butler Street, Pittsburgh 
Lloyd E. Partain, manager, trade and industry relations, the Curtis Publish- 
ing Co., Independence Square, Philadelphia 
Paul G. Reitz, president, S. V. Corp. (retail food chain), 16 North Main 
Street, Dubois 
Rhode Island: 
Robert F. Eddy, the Tillinghast-Stiles Co. (sale and conversion of yarns), 
1908 Industrial Bank Building, Providence 
Felix A. Mirando, president, Imperial Knife Co., Inc. (manufacturer of 
knives), Imperial Place, Providence 
South Carolina: Henry J. Munnerlyn, president, H. J. Munnerlyn, Ine. (retail 
building materials), Bennettsville 
South Dakota: 
Earl J. Benedict, manager, Hayes-Lucas Lumber Co. (retail), 400 South Bean 
Avenue, Madison 
Henry J. Schmitt, president, Aberdeen News Co., Aberdeen 
Texas: 
J. Lee Johnson, Jr., president, the First National Bank, Fort Worth 
Lloyd M. McAdoo, L. M. McAdoo Oil Properties, Post Office Box 1387, Sea- 
graves 
Melvin Rouff, president, Houston National Bank, Houston 
Joe S. Sheldon (real estate and incurance), Milam Building, San Antonio 
Utah: Grant S. Thorn, president, Thorn Rock Products Co. (building mate- 
rials), Post Office Box 111, Springville 
Vermont: 
Peter A. Bove, Bove, Billado & Dick (attorneys), Gryphon Building, Rut- 
land 
Archibald M. Peisch, Archibald M. Peisch & Co (C. P. A.), Norwich 
Virginia: Resigned 
West Virginia: Borge Rosing, vice president, West Virginia Steel & Manufac- 
turing Co., Huntington 
Wisconsin: Carl M. Flora, vice president, First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee 
District of Columbia: John A. Reilly, president, The Second National Bank, 1333 
G Street NW, Washington 
Puerto Rico: Resigned, Vega Baja 
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SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIELD 
ADVISERS 


(January 16, 1957) 


REGION I 
Massachusetts: 
Ansgar R. Berge, vice president, Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 30 Pearl 
Street, Boston 
Daniel Bloomfield, executive vice president, Retail Trade Board, 80 Federal 
Street, Boston 
Homer W. Bourgeois, president, Union National Bank of Lowell, 61 Merri- 
mack Street, Lowell 
Albert B. Bower, president, Northern Industrial Chemical Co. (sheet metal 
fabrication and assembly), 7 Elkins Street, South Boston 
Elmer O. Cappers, president, Norfolk County Trust Co., 1319 Beacon Street, 
Brookline 
Arthur B. Chadwick, president, Goodrich Tire Service Co. (distributors of 
Goodrich tires), 96 Broadway, Boston 
Wilfred Chagnon, president and treasurer, F. A. Hubbard Co., Inc. (retail 
druggist), 425 Centre Street, Newton 
Gordon R. Fulton, chairman, Beach Soap Co. (industrial soaps and glycer- 
ine), 125 Lawrence Street, Lawrence 
Ralph A. Fletcher, treasurer and general manager, H. BH. Fletcher Co. 
(manufacturer of granite products), Post Office Box 71, West Chelmsford 
John C. Garland, vice president, The First National Bank of Boston, 67 
Milk Street, Boston 
Reuben B. Gryzmish, treasurer and chairman of the board, Alles & Fisher, 
Inc. (manufacturer of cigars), 716 Columbus Avenue, Boston 
James H. Henderson (real estate and insurance), 1318 Beacon Street, 
Brookline 
Carter C. Higgins, president and general manager, Worcester Pressed Steel 
Co. (metal stampings, strip steel, small pressure cylinders), 100 Barber 
Avenue, Worcester 
A. Lionel Lawrence, treasurer, the H. B. Smith Co., Ine. (manufacturer of 
low-pressure cast-iron sectional boilers for heating and hot-water supply), 
57 Main Street, Westfield 
Irving Levy, vice president and assistant treasurer, John Irving Shoe Corp. 
(retail chain of women’s shoe stores), 119 Beach Street, Boston 
Leon G. Lomax, president and treasurer, South End Electric Co., Inc. (elec- 
trical contractor-dealer) , 1027-1029 Tremont Street, Boston 
yeorge A. Macomber, president, Cambridge Trust Co., 1336 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge 
William W. McCarthy, vice president, the National Shawmut Bank of 
soston, 40 Water Street, Boston 
Abraham Naterman (real estate), 89 State Street, Boston 
) Joseph E. Perry, president, Newton Savings Bank, 286-289 Washington 
; Street, Newton 
Ervin Pietz, president, Barry Controls, Inc. (shock and vibration insulation), 
700 Pleasant Street, Watertown 
. Philip J. Potter, vice president, State Street Trust Co., State and Congress 
Streets, Boston 
Arthur D. Shaver, vice president, the Bettinger Corp. (manufacturer of 
architectural porcelain enamel coating), Gore Street, Waltham 


a William H. Shreve, Shreve, Crump & Low Co. (retail jewelers), 330 Boylston 
Street, Boston 

ty S. Abbot Smith, president, Thomas Strahan Co. (manufacturer of wallpaper), 
Chelsea 
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Massachusetts—Continued 


William F. Spang, president and treasurer, Needham Manufacturing Co., 
Inc. (food machinery), 591 Hillside Avenue, Needham Heights 

Daniel F. Viles, president, Waltham Screw Co. (manufacturer of screw 
machine products), 77 Rumford Avenue, Waltham 


Maine: 


Benjamin Butler, Frank W. and Benjamin Butler, attorneys, 7 Broadway, 
Farmington 

Sanger M. Cook, agent, Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada, 110 Main 
Street, Pittsfield 

George J. Economy, manager, Economy’s I. G. A. Foodliner (self-service 
supermarket), 417 Maine, Bangor 

David Garceau, president, the First National Bank in Fort Kent, 81 Main 
Street, Fort Kent 

Robert P. Hazzard, Jr., president, R. P. Hazzard Co. (shoe manufacturer), 
Augusta 

Philip W. Hussey, president, Hussey Manufacturing Co., Inc. (structural 
steel fabrication), Railroad Avenue, North Berwick 

Louise Leland, assistant vice president, Bar Harbor Banking & Trust Co., 
Main Street, Bar Harbor 

Ralph M. Lovell, Lovell’s Pharmacy (retail), 26-28 Winter Street, Sanford 

Raymond S. Oakes, Oakes & Oakes, attorneys, 465 Congress Street, Portland 

Mrs. Doris C. Rosen, superintendent, Dining Car Service, Bangor & Aroostook 
R. R. Co., 84 Harlow Street, Bangor 

Mrs. Ethel H. Smith, treasurer, Hall & Smith (woodworking company), 
Fryeburg 

John P. Tarbox, treasurer and manager, F. H. Snow Canning Corp. (fish 
and sardines canning factory), South Gouldsboro 


New Hampshire: 


Nathaniel F. Bigelow, Jr., Bigelow-Cotton & Co. (C. P. A.), 116 Lowell 
Street, Manchester 

Logan R. Dickie, Dickie’s (dairy farms), New Boston 

Lawrence BE. Ellis, general manager, Dartmouth Woolen Mills, Inc. (woolen 
dress goods), Claremont 

John M. Piane, president, Dartmouth Cooperative Society, Inc. (depart- 
ment store), Hanover 

Charles F. Stafford, general manager and treasurer, Laconia Tavern Hotel, 
667 Main Street, Laconia. 

Harold Weeks, president, Gratton-Weeks, Inc. (paper manufacturer), Canal 
Street, Hinsdale 

Eugene B. Whittemore, president and treasurer, the Morley Co. (manu- 
facturer of fiber products), 865 Islington Street, Portsmouth 

E. Harold Young (writer and photographer), Pittsfield 

Farris E. Rahall, president, WFEA radio station, Manchester 


Vermont: 


Charles L. Beck, president, Beck & Beck (manufacturing granite), Barre 

Thomas B. Farwell (timberlands), Wells River 

Frank L. Jenne, president, American Maple Products Corp. (processor and 
packer), Newport 

Maurice L. Kelley, the Wells-Lamson Quarry Co., Inc., Barre 

William M. Lockwood, president, the Howard National Bank & Trust Co., 
Burlington 

Fred L. Nims, office and production manager, Smith, Inc. (woodworking), 
South Londonderry 

Raymond G. Rowley, president, Milton Co-op Dairy Corp., Milton 

Henry D. Vail (retired textile mill operator), 223 Main Street, Ludlow 

John A. Young, treasurer, Jay-Crawf Lumber Corp. (lumber and sawmill), 
East Burke 


Rhode Island : 





Warren Alpert, president, Warren Petroleum Corp. (petroleum distributor), 
Edgewood Station, Providence 

Harry G. Bruns, treasurer, Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. (textile chemicals), 
55 Canal Street, Providence 

John A. Horton, president, Horton, Church & Goff, Inc. (advertising agency), 
123 Georgia Avenue, Providence 

John M. Sapingsley, president, the Crescent Co., Inc. (wire and cable manu- 
facturer), 20 Central Avenue, Pawtucket 
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Rhode Island—Continued 
Elmer R. Shippee, vice president, E. W. Shippee & Sons, Inc. (insurance), 
36 Exchange Place, Providence 
C. George Taylor, secretary-treasurer and business manager, Radio Station 
WHIM, 144 Westminster Street, Providence 


(November 15, 1956) 


REGION II 
New York: 

A. C. Ackerman, president, The Ackerman Corp. (business consultant), 468 
4th Avenue, New York 

Joel W. Ager, 21 North Park Drive, Gloversville 

Alaric R. Bailey, president, Automatic Voting Machine Corp. (manufacture 
and sales), 153 Jones and Gifford Avenue, Jamestown 

Ralph BE. BeVard, Sr., manager, American Production & Grinding Corp. 
(manufacture machine parts), 213 Washington Square, Syracuse 

Bruce M. Black, vice president, First National Bank, Olean 

Duncan §S. Briggs, secretary and treasurer, Briggs Lumber Co., Inc. (dis- 
tributor), 18-20 Lewis Street, Oneonta 

Albert Brown, certified public accountant, 115 Broadway, New York 

Herbert H. Brown, president, Technical Appliance Corp. (manufacture TV 
and FM antennas, etc.), Sherburne 

Eugene A. Burke, superintendent of transportation, the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., 60 Hudson Street, New York 

Wendell N. Butler, Stover, Butler & Murphy, certified public accountants, 
806 University Building, Syracuse 

John R. Campbell, president, Rutherford Campbell Engineers, Inc. (engi- 
neers-architects-management consultants), Prudential Building, Buffalo 

William W. Cease, president, Cease Commissary Service, Inc., 186 Lake Shore 
Drive West, Dunkirk 

George B. Connaughton, general manager, Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp. 
(manufacturer machine shop products, yachts, etc.), 154 Pilot Street, City 
Island 

EF. Stanley Copeland, Jr., president, F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 7 Bank 
Street, Dansville 

Richard C. Cowell, 850 Park Avenue, New York 

Howard J. Cox, president, Aeme Window Display Service Inc., Long Island 
City 

Lawrence F. Cuthbert (retired), Hammond 

Gene DeMambro, president, Curtis Machine Corp. (manufacturer), 1300 
East Second Street, Jamestown 

Seymour Dribben, vice president, Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 165 Broad- 
way, New York 

Elmer E. Fairchild, Jr., president, E. BE. Fairchild Corp. (manufacturer cor- 
rugated boxes, children’s games), 367 Orchard Street, Rochester 

Crosby Field, president, Flakice Corp. (manufacturer machines for produc- 
tion of ice, etc.), 360 Furman Street, Brooklyn 

L. Dudley Field (retired banker), 171 Monteroy Road, Rochester 

John E. Furlong, vice president, Winter & Co., Inc. (manufacturer pianos), 
863 East 141st Street, New York 

Arthur J. Geoghegan, president, First Westchester National Bank, 491 Main 
Street, New Rochelle 

Harry R. Gerber, president, Bramley & Co., Inc. (retail jewelry), 199 Main 
Street, White Plains 

Joseph H. Gersten, president, Joseph H. Gersten, Inc. (real estate and in- 
surance), 230 Broadway, Monticello 

John D. Griffin, manager, the Marine Midland Trust Co. of New York, 156-02 
Aguilar Avenue, Flushing 

Charles W. Hall, president, the Oneida National Bank & Trust Co. of Utica, 
110 Genesee Street, Utica 

F. Ward Harman, president, Marine Model Co., Inc. (manufacturer indus- 
trial scale models, ete.), Halesite, Long Island 

James L. Hayes, professor, head, department of business administration, 
St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure 

Clarence F. Hotchkiss, president, Stow Manufacturing Co. (manufacturer 
flexible shafting, etc.), 443 State Street, Binghamton 
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New York—Continued 





Orlan A. Johnson, president, Gifford-Wood Co. (manufacturer conveying 
equipment), Hudson 

Russell H. Johnson, assistant vice president, Mechanics and Farmers’ Bank 
of Albany, 63 State Street, Albany 

Gordon E. Kent, president, the Kent Co., Inc. (manufacturer floor mainte- 
nance machines, etc.), Rome 

Bernard Klebanow, treasurer, H. L. Klebanow & Son, Inc. (convert rayons 
and synthetic fibers), 247 West 37th Street, New York 

George E. Knowlton, Jr., president, Binghamton Laundry, Inc., 80 South 
Street, Binghamton 

Thomas J. Long, president, Thomas J. Long, Inc. (manufacturer fabricated 
parts), 215 Stonehinge Lane, Carle Place, Long Island 

Wayne Lowe, vice president, Standard Shade Roller Corp. (manufacturer), 
Covington Street, Ogdensburg 

James §S. Lunn, president, Lunn Laminates, Inc. (manufacturer auto and 
truck body parts, etc.), Oakwood Road and West 11th Street, Huntington 
Station 

William Luxenberg, president, Alan Homes, Inc. (builder), 5 Doncaster 
Road, Malverne, Long Island 

Percy C. Magnus, president, Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc. (deals in essen- 
tial oils, aromatic chemicals), 16 Debrosses Street, New York 

William T. McCall, president, McCall Refrigerator Corp. (manufacturer), 
1 Graham Avenue, Hudson 

Brian Mead, secretary-treasurer, Marlin-Rockwell Corp. (manufacturer ball 
and roller bearings for autos, etc.), Jamestown 

John E. Merk, general manager, John Reiner & Co. (manufacturer gasoline 
and diesel generating sets, etc.), 12-12 37th Avenue, Long Island City 

James W. Miller, president, Huyler’s Distributors Corp. (confections, can- 
dies, speciality foods), 99 Wall Street, New York 

A. I. Milstein, vice president, Union Fern, Inc. (retail furniture), 54 South 
Pearl Street, Albany 

Elmer 8S. Mulford (retired manufacturer), Burrell Building, Room 309, Little 
Falls 

F. Warren Mundie, vice president, the Marine Trust Company of Western 
New York, 237 Main Street, Buffalo 

Jay D. Northrup, assistant to the president, the First National Bank of 
Spring Valley, 65 North Main Street, Spring Valley 

C. Elmer Olson, vice president, Chautauqua National Bank of Jamestown, 
Falconer 

Henry K. Ostrow, president, Ostrow Textile Co., Ltd. (manufacturer bed 
sheeting, blankets, towels, etc.), 398 Broadway, New York 

Peter J. Papddakos, president, Gyrodyne Company of America, Inc. (helicop- 
ter research—subcuntracting of airplane parts), St. James 

Samuel C. Parks, Jr., J. H. Whitney & Co, (investments), 680 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 

Wendell E. Phillips, Almarin Phillips & Son (wholesale distributor building 
materials), 180 Jersey Avenue, Port Jervis 

Irving J. Rabin, Nitzi’s (drivein restaurant), Lake Shore Road, Plattsburgh 

Earl D. Rhodes, vice president, F. C. Huyck & Sons (manufacturer paper- 
maker felts and industrial fabrics), Rensselaer 

Sherwood A. Robinson, president, Beacon Savings Bank, 141 Main Street, 
Beacon 

Harry Root, Loomis-Koot, Inc. (wholesale tire shop supplies, etc.), 522 Elli- 
cott Street, Buffaio 

Carl F. B. Roth, president, Aircooled Motors, Inc. (manufacturer, aircraft 
piston engines), Old Liverpool Road, Syracuse 

John W. Rouse, president, John W. Rouse Construction Corp., 8 Church 
Street, Gouverneur 

Alfred W. Russell, president, Russell Reinforced Plastics Corp. (manufac- 
turer, flat laminates, ete.), 521 West Hoffman Avenue, Lindenhurst, Long 
Island 

Alexander Saunders, Alexander Saunders & Co. (manufacturer, merchan- 
dising equipment and supplies), 95 Bedford Street, New York 

John T. Schenck, president, Engelberg Huller Co., Inc. (manufacturer, rice 
and coffee processing machinery), 831 West Fayette Street, Syracuse 
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New York—Continued 
Alexander Schwartz, president, Infra Insulation, Inc. (manufacturer), 525 
Broadway, New York 
Theodore H. Silbert, president, Standard Factors Corp. (commercial banking 
and financing), 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Cecil L. Sims, president, Sims Matchplate Corp. (manufacturer, production 
foundry pattern), 2176 East Erie Boulevard, Syracuse 
John A. Smithers, president, Smithers Tools & Machine Products, Inc. (con- 
tract manufacturer), Red Hook 
Marty Snyder, president, Boneless Turkey, Inc. (food manufacturer and dis- 
tributor), 516 Westchester Avenue, New York 
Raymond D. Stevens, Jr., vice president, Pierce & Stevens Chemical Corp. 
(manufacturer, protective coatings for wood, metal, etc.), 710 Ohio Street, 
Buffalo 
Emory Strachen, president, N. J. Thompson & Co., Inc. (wholesale drygoods), 
178-182 State Street, Elmira 
David L. Subin, assistant to the president, Penn-Texas Corp., 111 Broadway, 
New York 
Don H. Taylor, president, New York Employing Vrinters Association, Inc., 
461 EKighth Avenue, New York 
Knight Thornton, managing partner, Thornton Co. (oil producers), 10 
Center Street, Wellsville 
Martin J. Travers, vice president, Niagara Falls area offices, the Marine Trust 
Co. of Western New York, Third and Falls Streets, Niagara Falls 
Ernest W. Veigel, Jr., president, Rochester Business Institute, Ine., 172 
Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 
Cyrus §S. Verzimer, Cybert Tire Corp. (distributor), 726 11th Avenue, 
New York 
John C. Warren, president, J. C. Warren Corp. (manufacturer, magnetic 
tape recorders, etc.) , 21 Hanse Avenue, Freeport 
Rene D. Wasserman, president, Eutectic Welding Alloys Corp., 40-40 172d 
Street, Flushing 
Connecticut: 
Alfred H. Barrett, manager, Electric Service Co. (retail sales and service), 
205 Main Street, Stamford 
Roland M. Bixler, president, J-B—T Instrument, Inc. (manufacturer, elec- 
trical measuring instruments), 441 Chapel Street, New Haven 
Calvin C. Bolles, vice president, the Connecticut Bank & Trust Co., Capitol 
Office, Hartford 
Crary Brownell, president, Brownell & Co., Inc. (manufacturer, twine), 
Moodus 
Arthur Carlson, N. 8. Reynolds (auto dealer), 96 Church Street, Middletown 
Charles E. Fulkerson, president, the Waterbury Pressed Metal Co. (manu- 
facturer), 300 Chase Avenue, Waterbury 
Hienry G. Hutchinson, president, the Precision Wire Products Co. (manufac- 
turer), 220 Elm Street, Thomaston 
Lewis M. Lucas, president, J. L. Lucas & Son, Ine. (manufacturer, rebuilt 
machine tools, ete.), 1296 King’s Highway Cutoff, Fairfield 
Ronald A. Mitchell, secretary, Cyril Johnson Woolen Co. (manufacturer), 
22 Furnace Avenue, Stafford Springs 
Raymond J. O’Connor, president, Contract Plating Co., Ine. (service indus- 
try), 540 Longbrook Avenue, Stratford 
Frank C. Parizek, treasurer, the Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co. (mann- 
facturer, buttons), 328 Main Street, Putnam 
Frederick Pope, Jr., Pullman, Comley, Bradley & Reeves, attorneys, 886 
Main Street, Bridgeport 
Carlton S. Raymond, Jr., secretary, New Canaan Savings Bank, Main 
Street, New Canaan 
Herbert J. Schwartz, Levin, Schwartz & Seidman, attorneys, 101 Lafayette 
Street, Hartford 
Frank A. Stolfi, president, Brookfield Development Co., Inc., 80 Mill Street, 
Waterbury 
New Jersey : 
Samuel P. Bartoletta, vice president, North Braddock Motor Lines, 111 Mar- 
shall Street, Hoboken 
Allen L. Brassell, president, United States Testing Co., Inc., 1415 Park 
Avenue, Hoboken 
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Mrs. Emma L. Conlon, 165 Derrom Avenue, Paterson 

John Dressler, Richcroft Farms Restaurant, Highway 9, Marlboro 

Fred J. Hermann, chairman of the board, Hermann Forwarding Co. (motor 
transportation ), Post Office Box 951, New Brunswick 

Lewis M. Herrmann, editor, New Jersey Labor Herald, 22 13th Avenue, 
Newark 

Mrs. Cordelia Greene Johnson, vice chairman of the board, Beauty Culture 
Board of New Jersey, 1 West State Street, Trenton 

Max Kraven, president, Frankay Laboratories, Inc. (manufacturer and 
distributor), 136 Washington Avenue, Nutley 

Ernest E. McMahon, dean, Rutgers University, New Brunswick 

H. Bruce Palmer, president, the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., 300 
Broadway, Newark 

Frank J. Percarpio, president, Castle Creek Prints, Inc. (printing of table- 
cloths and draperies), Washington 

Leo M. Waldor, secretary and treasurer, Allied Federal Industries (manu- 
facturer, screw machine products, etc.), 9-28 Mitchell Place, Newark 

Wilbur S. Winans, president, Winans Engineer & Manufacturing Corp. 
(manufacturer, material handling equipment), Layton 


(February 20, 1957) 


REGION III 
Pennsylvania : 

Edwin C. Adams, president, Adams Bros. Manufacturing Co., Inc. (gas heat- 
ing appliances), 1500 West North Avenue, Pittsburgh 

Mrs. Catherine T. Bartoletta, North Braddock Motor Lines, 575 Baldridge 
Avenue, North Braddock 

John A. Beattie (retired), 283 Jefferson Drive, Pittsburgh 

Norman J. Beisel, chairman of the board, the Miners National Bank of 
Pottsville, 120 South Centre Street, Pottsville 

James H. Childs, Jr., president, H. Childs & Co., Inc. (chain shoe stores), 
1205 Madison Avenue, Pittsburgh 

Alfred Myers Cox, president, Pittsburgh Commercial Heat Treating Co. 
(manufacturer), 49th Street and A. V. R. R., Pittsburgh 

Arthur B. Davies, executive director, Smaller Manufacturers Council, Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh 

Edgar L. Dessen, M. D. (physician-radiologist), Markle Bank Building, 
Hazleton 

Harry M. Epstine, president, May, Stern & Co. (retail furniture), 914 Penn 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 

Mort F. Farr (radio and TV dealer—retail), 119 South 69th Street, Upper 
Darby 

Edward Feigenbaum, president, Trutred Tires, Inc. (distributor—new tires 
and tubes), 112 Boulevard of Allies, Pittsburgh 

F. Wayne Fesenmyer, executive vice president, Minard Run Oil Co., Box 
18, Bradford 

T. Allen Glenn, Jr., chairman of the board, the Peoples National Bank of 
Norristown, 43 East Main Street, Norristown 

O. Eugene Guibert, Jr., vice president, Guibert Steel Co. (manufacturer), 
4001 Windgap Avenue, Pittsburgh 

H. D. Henderson, Jr., senior vice president, Broad Street Trust Co., South- 
west corner Broad and Market, Philadelphia 

Robert V. Higdon, president, Haller, Raymond & Brown, Inc. (research and 
development in electronics, etc.), 124 North Atherton, State College 

John H. Jensen, vice president, Quaker City Iron Works, Inc. (steel plate 
fabrication), Aramingo Avenue and East Tioga Street, Philadelphia 

J. Paul Jones, director of production, Whitehead Oil Co., 69 Main Street, 
Bradford 

William L. Jones, president, Otto Collieries, 1402 Mahantongo Street, Potts- 
ville 

Edward F. Kerns, Edward F. Kerns Co. (electrical contractor), 1121 Frank- 
ford Avenue, Philadelphia 

Clyde G. Kiess, president, Hughesville Machine Tool Co., Ine. (manufac- 
turer), Hughesville 
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Carl R. Korb, vice president and cashier, Mellon National Bank & Trust 
Co., 514 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh 
Robert R. Lavelle, Robert R. Lavelle Real Estate, 2046 Webster Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 
John H. Lucas, senior vice president, Peoples First National Bank & Trust 
Co., Post Office Box 506, Pittsburgh 
Frederick N. Lyons, president, Philgite Co., Inc. (manufacturer, coal tar 
products), 802 Liberty Trust Building, Philadelphia 
Frank C. Mueller, vice president, Schuylkill division, Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co., room 703 Schuylkill Trust Building, Pottsville 
Harold S. O’Brian, vice president, Tradesmens Land Title Bank & Trust 
Co., 320 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
Jake R. Osborn, president-general manager, Osborn Machine Co. (machine, 
pattern and steel fabricating), Jared Street, Du Bois 
Louis J. Patrick, liaison engineer, the Kuljian Corp. (architects-engineers), 
1200 North Broad Street, Philadelphia 
Harry Roman, president, the Leader Department Store, 41-43 West Broad 
Street, Hazleton 
Edward N. Rosa, assistant to the president and director of community rela- 
tions and publicity, Chamber of Commerce of Greater Philadelphia, 121 
South Broad Street, Philadelphia 
P. S. Shoemaker, vice president, Fidelity Trust Co., 414 Wood Street, 
Pittsburgh 
A. Bruce Smith, president and general manager, McInnes Steel Co. (manu- 
facturer, open die steel forgings), 441 East Main Street, Corry 
William W. Smith, president, Kewanee Oil Co., 123 South Broad Street, 
Philadelphia 
Burt K. Todd, assistant to the president, the Jeannette Glass Co. (manu- 
facturer), Jeannette 
Wilmer W. Waterhouse, W. W. Waterhouse, car dealer, 37 West South 
Street, Corry 
E. Burke Wilford, president, Pennsylvania Aircraft Corp. (aircraft design 
and research), Merion Station. 
William C. Wingate, Sr., president and treasurer, Wingate Beauty & Barber 
Supply Co., Inc. (manufacturer), 1619-21 South Street, Philadelphia 
BE. Lawrence Worstall, vice president, the Philadelphia National Bank, north- 
east corner Broad and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 
Delaware: 
O. H. P. Baldwin, senior vice president, Farmers Bank of State of Delaware, 
Ninth and Shipley Streets, Wilmington 
Henry P. Cannon II, president, H. P. Cannon & Sen, Inc. (packer canned 
foods and food processor), Bridgeville 
James H. Dawson, vice president, Equitable Security Trust Co., 901 Market 
Street, Wilmington 
Jacob Ehrlich, president, J. Ehrlich Realty Co., Ehrlich Building, Dover 
Otis H. Smith, president, Fish Products Co. (fish rendering), Lewes 
J. Henry Topkis, vice president and general manager, Delaware Hardware 
Co. (wholesale), 201 Shipley Street, Wilmington. 
Gordon L. Willis, senior vice president, Farmers Bank of the State of 
Delaware, Dover. 
New Jersey: 
Wadsworth Cresse, executive vice president, First National Bank & Trust 
Co., Broad and Cooper Streets, Woodbury. 
Henry Knepper, president, First Camden National Bank & Trust Co., Broad- 
way and Cooper Street, Camden. 
Ambrose P. Parr, president, The Millville National Bank, 2 North High 
Street, Millville. 
Herbert D. Risley, assistant treasurer and controller, Magnetic Metals Co. 
(manufacturer), Hayes Avenue at 21st Street, Camden. 
Harry T. Sickler, president, Guarantee Bank & Trust Co., Atlantic City. 
G. Raymond Wood, Southern New Jersey Development Council, 9 Board- 
walk Arcade, Atlantic City. 
West Virginia: 
F. Steele Earnshaw (retired manufacturer), 1215 Sixth Street, Moundsville. 
Louis C. Horter, president, The National Bank of West Virginia at Wheeling, 
1201 Main Street, Wheeling. 
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Virginia: 


John W. Boyle, vice president and director, Mountain Trust Bank of 
Roanoke, 300 South Jefferson Street, Roanoke 

Paul H. Cocke, cashier, Dominion National Bank, 601 State Street, Bristol 

R. M. Copenhaver, president and treasurer, R. & D. Corp. (manufacturer 
bushings, etc.), Bristol 

Stansbury W. Davis, president, S. W. Davis Oil Co., Inc., 1107 Bast Canal 
Street, Richmond 

Frederick Deane, Jr., vice president, the Bank of Virginia, 800 East Main 
Street, Richmond 

L. Wallace Evans, president, Evans Specialty Co., Inc., 1800 East Grace 
Street, Richmond 

Stanley S. Garner, (retired investment consultant), No. 4 Museum Drive, 
Warwick 

Charles B. Hastings, Hastings-Raydist Inc. (manufacturer navigation equip- 
ment), Newcomb Avenue, Hampton 

J. H. Huffard, president, The Chicago House Furnishing Co., Inc. (retail), 
Post Office Box 548, Bluefield 

Ashton C. Jones, Jr., George H. Rucker Co. (real estate, insurance), 1403 
North Court House Road, Arlington 

Charles G. Lindsey, Jr., president, Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Inc., (manu- 
facturer feeds), 702 Shenandoah Avenue, Roanoke 

David E. Longley, assistant secretary, Virginia Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Co., 214 East Clay Street, Richmond 

Wade G. McCargo, president, McCargo-Baldwin & Co. (retail department 
store), 1209 Hull Street, Richmond 

Lewis N. Miller, treasurer, Miller Manufacturing Co., Inc. (doors, blinds, 
etce.), Seventh and Stockton Streets, Richmond 

J. Guy Moorefield (owner), Cavalier Press, 10 South 14th Street, Richmond 

James 8. Parrish, Jr., president, The Richmond Foundry & Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., 1300 Hermitage Road, Richmond 

Clifford W. Perrin, president, Perrin & Martin, Inc. (air-conditioning-con- 
struction), 1429 North Quincy Street, Arlington 

H. B. Price, Jr., president, Price’s Inc. (retail electrical appliances), 133 
West Charlotte Street, Norfolk 

O. A. Reardon, executive vice president, Mutual Ice Co. (manufacturer), 
1200 North Henry Street, Alexandria 

William L. Rochester, president, Rochester Ropes, Inc. (manufacturer wire 
rope), Culpeper 

William M. Schlipf, president, Service Appliance Co., Inc. (distributor), 
Moore and Scott Streets, Bristol 

Richard I. Schwarzschild, vice president, The Central National Bank of 
Richmond, Richmond 

Martin L. Shotzberger, assistant professor and dean of evening classes, 
School of Business Administration, University of Richmond, 601 North 
Lombardy Street, Richmond 

R. Martin Stevenson, marine consutant, Weathervane Hill, R. F. D. 2, 
Herndon 

Boone D. Tillett, 722% North Kenmore Street, Arlington 

Charles A. Toone, Sr., chairman of the board, Cherrydale Cement Block Co., 
Inc., 3486 Lee Highway, Arlington 


District of Columbia: 





Bruce Baird, president, National Savings & Trust Co., 15th Street and New 
York Avenue N'W., Washington 

Gilbert Hahn, Jr., Hahn & Sundlun, attorneys, 1032 Washington Building, 
Washington 

George L. Hart, Jr., Lambert, Hart & Northrop, attorneys, 209-218 Munsey 
Building, Washington 

Vincent E. Jay, vice president, Government Personnel Securities Co. (man- 
agement consultant), 1729 G Street NW., Washington 

Harry L. Merrick, president, Kal, Ehrlich & Merrick, Inc. (advertising), 
314 Evening Star Building, Washington 

Hubert P. Burdette, H. P. Burdette & Son (insurance and real estate), 
Mount Airy 

Francis J. Carr, president and treasurer, the Anderson & Ireland Co. (hard- 
ware distributor), 111 Light Street, Baltimore 
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Andrew R. Douglass, Allegany Tool & Die Co. (fabricator of machine 
parts), 232 Spruce Street, Cumberland 

Carl O. Gentry, Genco Tool & Engineering Co. (general machine products), 
4711 Miller Avenue, Bethesda 

John H. Heil, Henry Heil (meat products—retail), 3624 Falls Road, Balti- 
more 

Owen B. Hitchens, president, Tri-State Mine & Mill Supply Co., Inc. (whole- 
sale), 310 Commerce Street, Cumberland 

Herman B. Hoopes, president, the Brandt Cabinet Works, Inc. (manufac- 
turer), Post Office Box 231, Hagerstown 

Edwin J. Klaunberg, 1321 North Monroe Street, Baltimore 

R. Bruce Livie, president, the Motor Sales Co. (retail—automobile), 26 W. 
Mount Royal Avenue, Baltimore 

Charles McC. Mathias, Jr., Mathias & Mathias, attorneys, 106 W. Second 
Street, Frederick 

D. Ernest Matthews, president, Matthews Poultry, Inc. (processed poultry), 
616 South Salisburg Boulevard, Salisburg 

Philip Myers, manager, Straparound division, the Nelson Co. (manufac- 
turer—shipping containers), 1015 Standard Oil Building, Baltimore 

Harry T. Phoebus, Jr., attorney, Crisfield 

W. James Price IV, manager, mutual funds department, Alex Brown & Sons 
(investments), 135 BH. Baltimore Street, Baltimore 

J. Freeman Pyle, dean, College of Business and Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park 

Charles H. Rosenbaum, vice president, the Eastern Venetian Blind Co. 
(manufacturer), 1601 Wicomico Street, Baltimore 

Francis D. Rupprecht, assistant district manager, Armstrong Cork Co. 
(manufacturer), 114 South Street, Baltimore 

Benjamin L. Shuff, president, Farmers & Mechanics-Citizens National Bank, 
Frederick 

Leonard A. A. Siems, senior vice president, the Fidelity-Baltimore National 
Bank & Trust Co., Baltimore 

North Carolina : 

Russell N. Barringer, president, West Durham Lumber Co., Ine. (whole- 
sale), 3109 Hillsboro, Road, Durham 

Louis D. Brooks, executive vice president, the Union National Bank of 
Charlotte, 130 South Tryon Street, Charlotte 

Carl V. Cline, Jr., president, J. A. Cline & Son, Inc. (hosiery manufacturer), 
Hildebran 

Allen J. Crews, assistant vice president, the First National Bank of Wins- 
ton-Salem, corner Third and Liberty Streets, Winston-Salem 

Robert O. Huffman, president, Morgantown Full Fashioned Hosiery Co. 
(manufacturer), 101 Lenoir Street, Morganton 

J. Elton Mitchiner, attorney, 411 Commercial Building, Raleigh 

Jesse W. Page, Jr., president, Page Air Conditioning Co., Inc. (contractor), 
1135 East Fourth Street, Charlotte 

R. Bailey Reade, vice president and secretary, Durham Bank & Trust Co., 
111 Corcoran Street, Durham 

O. R. Rowe, executive vice president, R. H. Bouligny, Inc. (manufacturer— 
machinery and parts), 433 West Morehead Street, Charlotte 

Leon EB. Savage, production manager, Dave Steel Co., Inc. (fabricators), 
Post Office Box 2630, Asheville 

J. G. Thornton, president, the Wilmington Savings & Trust Co., Wilmington 

R. 8. Winslow, director, bureau of business services and research, School 


of Business Administration, University of North Carolina, Post Office Box 
190, Chapel Hill 


South Carolina : 

Harry M. Arthur, president, Arthur State Bank, Main Street, Union 

F. Richard Atkinson, executive vice president, Guaranty Bank & Trust Co., 
Florence 

W. T. C. Bates, special agent, New York Life Insurance Co., Bryant Build- 
ing, Orangeburg 

Melvin L. Burton, manager, Burton Truck & Equipment Co., 903 Huger 
Street, Columbia 


B. M. Edwards, chairman of the board, the South Carolina National Bank, 
1401 Main Street, Columbia 
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Howard H. Goodwin, Goodwin Truck & Tractor Co. (retail), 1310 Asheville 
Highway, Spartanburg 

W. K. Gunter, Sr., president and treasurer, Derry Damask Mills, Inc. 
(manufacturer), North Limestone Street, Gaffney 

James D. Hambright, president, First National Bank of Clover, 3 Kings 
Mountain Street, Clover 

Charles A. Laffitte, president, Carolina Commercial Bank, Allendale 

Hugh McCutchen, vice president, Williamsburg Livestock Co. (farm ma- 
chinery—sales, service, parts), East Main Street, Kingstree 

W. W. McEachern, president, the First National Bank, Greenville 

E. W. Nettles, Jr., manager, McLaurin-Nettles (farm machinery—sales and 
service), 12 East Hampton Avenue, Sumter 

Brantley G. Padgett, cashier, the Bank of Walterboro, Walterboro 

W. J. Prohaska, president, Charleston Rubber Co. (manufacturer), Stark 
Industrial Park, Charleston 

Thomas J. Robertson, president, the First National Bank of South Carolina, 
Columbia 

Joseph L. Wiggins, publisher, Hartsville Publishing Co., Hartsville 

Harry E. Wilkinson, Jr., president, the National Bank of South Carolina, 
North Main Street, Sumter 


West Virginia: 





E. E. Bibb, Sr., Beckley Hardware & Supply Co. (wholesale and retail), 
Beckley 

J. Paul Blundon, president and chairman, executive committee, Farmers 
& Merchants Bank, Keyser 

George W. Buzzard, director, industrial development, Monogahela Power 
Co., Fairmont 

H. Ward Cooper, president, Cherry Falls Motor Co., Inc. (sales and service), 
Webster Springs 

Ward M. Dawson, Dawson’s Hardware (sales and service), 605 South 
Washington Street, Berkeley Springs 

Charles 8. Dodge, Shaffer Jewelry (retail), 5 North Kanawha Street, 
Buckhannon 

Porter O. Duncan, president, Duncan Box & Lumber Co. (retail), 1034 14th 
Street West, Huntington 

Charles G. Harman, Harman Bros. (general contractor), Box 475, Grafton 

J. E. Martin, president, Spencer Manufacturing Co. (knitted outerwear), 
Post Office Box 80, Spencer 

J. E. McDavid, president, the National Bank of Commerce of Charleston, 
Charleston 

C. Burke Morris, Morris & Morris (oil and gas operator), Professional 
Building, Clarksburg 

Lacy I. Rice, Sr., Rice, Hannis, Rodgers & Steptoe, attorneys, Old National 
Bank Building, Martinsburg 

Ray E. Ritchie, president, Boso & Ritchie, Ine. (general contractor), 
Ravenswood 

Julius Stern, president, Wood County Bank, 429 Market Street, Parkersburg 

David D. Taylor (life-insurance underwriter), 318-323 Professional Build- 
ing, Clarksburg 

H. B. Wehrle, president, McJunkin Corp. (manufacturer machinery), Post 
Office Box 513, Charleston 


(April 1, 1957) 


REGION V 


Georgia: 


J. Arch Avary, Jr., care of Goodbody & Co., Inc., 45 Broad, Atlanta 

Inman Brandon, Crenshaw, Hansell, Ware & Brandon, attorneys, 410 Trust 
Company of Georgia Building, Atlanta 

Edgar D. Clary, executive vice president, Bank of Columbia County, Harlem 

Waldo DeLoache, Gibson & DeLoache, attorneys, 2814 First Avenue SBE, 
Moultrie 

Edwin L. Douglass, president, Augusta Hardwood Co. (manufacturer), 
Molly Pond Road, Augusta 

Clarence E. Elsas, president, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills (manufacturer), 
post-office box 1726, Atlanta 
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Harry P. Fleming, president, First National Bank & Trust Co., Macon 
J. Strozier Harris (mortgage loans), Huber Building, Moultrie 
Paul H. Ploeger, Sr., the Ploeger-Abbott Co. (canner), Darien 
©. Alex Sears, Jr., Modern Accessories Building, Columbus 
Frank K. Shaw, industrial engineer and manager, industrial bureau, At- 
lanta Chamber of Commerce, 818 Volunteer Building, Atlanta 
William P. Simmons, president, Southern Crate & Veneer Co. (manufac- 
turer), Macon 
Robert R. Snodgrass, president, Atlas Auto Finance Co., 262 Spring Street 
NW., Atlanta 
Raymond A. Spitler, comptroller, Piedmont Hotel Co., post-office box 1732, 
Atlanta 
O. E. Szekely, president, O. E. Szekely & Associates, Inc. (electromechanical 
manufacturer), Commerce 
Walter J. Walsh, southern salesmanager, Nichols Wire & Aluminum Co. 
(manufacturer), 1429 Peachtree Street NE., Atlanta 
Alabama: 
J. R. Bennett, Jr., manager, Bennett Lumber Co. (manufacturer), post-office 
box 510, Greenville 
Richard D. Collins, president, First National Bank, Jasper 
Hugh M. Comer, chairman of the board, Avondale Mills (manufacturer, 
cotton fabrics), Sylacauga 
Bruce W. Douglass, district salesmanager, Moore-Handley Hardware Co., 
Ine. (wholesale), 27 South 20th Street, Birmingham 
Henry G. Heflin, president, the Peoples Savings Bank, Clanton 
Marshall K. Hunter, president, the First National Bank, 1031 Noble Street, 
Anniston 
Neal Morgan, manager, Neal Morgan Insurance Agency, Heflin 
Marvin Mostellar, president, Gulf Coast Marine Supply Co., 199 South Royal 
Street, Mobile 
John C. Persons, chairman of the board and president, the First National 
Bank of Birmingham, Birmingham 
Lynn Strickland, Lynn Strickland Tire Service, 200 South 21st Street, 
Birmingham 
F. Young Vann, vice president, Bessemer branch, First National Bank of 
Birmingham, 211 North 19th Street, Bessemer 
Claude O. Vardaman, senior industrial development representative, Alabama 
Power Co., 2100 First Avenue North, Birmingham 
Davis C. Wadsworth, Sr., president, the American National Bank of Gadsden, 
Broad and Third Streets, Gadsden 
3en W. White, White Implement Co. (retail), 108 Grand Avenue South, 
Fort Payne 
Arkansas: 
Charles R. Black, Jr., secretary and treasurer, J. W. Black Lumber Co. 
(wholesale), Corning 
William M. Campbell, president, National Bank of Eastern Arkansas, 109 
North Washington, Forrest City 
Florida: 
William H. Alexander, Alexander Buick Co. (retail), 616 South Fifth Street, 
Dade City 
Winthrop Bancroft, president, Bancroft Investment Corp., Florida Title 
Building, Jacksonville 
James W. Barfield, president, Barfield Instrument Corp. (sales and repair 
aircraft, etc.), 401 Northwest 29th Street, Miami 
Thomas J. Bomar, president, The Dade-Commonwealth Title Insurance Co., 
139 Northeast First Street, Miami 
George Brumlik, president, American Rubber Corp., Albertville, Ala., 119 
East Second Court, Hibiscus Island, Miami Beach 
Henry C. Coleman, president, Commercial Bank at Daytona Beach, 126 
Volusia Avenue, Daytona Beach 
Miles H. Draper, attorney, 1113 First National Bank Building, Tampa 
Thornton M. Fincher, senior vice president, Securities Trust Co., 131 Shore- 
land Building, Miami 
Arthur W. D. Harris, president, Home Supply Store of Fort Myers, Inc. 
(retail) , 2202 McGregor Boulevard, Fort Myers 


91429—57—pt. 2-2 
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Hershel Haynes, secretary-treasurer, First Federal Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciation, 221 West University Avenue, Gainesville 
Paul L. E. Helliwell, attorney, 612 Congress Building, Miami 
Albert H. Laney, care of Laney & Duke Storage Warehouse, 1560 Jessie 
Street, Jacksonville 
Mrs. Sara H. Ludwig, vice president, Security Trust Co., 131 Shoreland 
Building, Miami 
Ralph Maner, division manager, L. M. Berry & Co. (telephone-directory adver- 
tising) , 505 Morgan Street, Tampa 
Jarl B. McCabe, Sr., president, United Life Insurance Co., 318 Ocean Street, 
Jacksonville 
John H. McCormack, president, Newport Industries, Inc. (manufacturer, 
naval stores and chemicals), Post Office Box 911, Pensacola 
Kent S. McKinley, editor and publisher, the News (daily newspaper), 1045 
North Lime Avenue, Sarasota 
D. Richard Mead, president, D. R. Mead & Co. (insurance and mortgage 
loans), 1000 Lincoln Road, Miami Beach 
Marcellus J. Moss, M. J. Moss, Jr. (real estate), 332 East Pine Street, Orlando 
White L. Moss, president, Suwannee Life Insurance Co., 424 West Forsyth 
Street, Jacksonville 
Walton H. Owens, Walton H. Owens Real Estate, 367 Brent Building, 
Pensacola 
Xavier L. Pellicer, vice president, the St. Augustine National Bank, St. 
Augustine 
Arthur F. Pickard, A. F. Pickard Realtor, 203 East Lemon Street, Lakeland 
Glenn E. Potter (retired engineer), 3030 Bee Ridge Road, Sarasota 
Paul R. Scott, Anderson, Scott, McCarthy & Preston, attorneys, 627 Ingraham 
suilding, Miami 
John K. Shinn, president, SEC Manufacturing Co. (paints), 61 Northeast 
26th Street, Miami 
Earl E. T. Smith (investment), 1021 North Ocean Boulevard, Palm Beach 
Leonard A. Usina, president, American National Bank, North Miami 
Gordon Varney, Varney Scale Models (manufacturer), 3950 Northwest 
28th Street, Miami 
R. Hosey Wick, Wick’s El Portal Motel, St. Petersburg 
Mississippi : 
Greene M. Moore, president, Grenada Bank, 108 South Main, Grenada 
Tennessee : 
Charles W. Bailey, president, First National Bank, 201 Franklin, Clarksville 
Foskett Brown, president, Gray & Dudley Co. (manufacturer stoves), 2300 
Clifton Road, Nashville 
Roy C. Prown, cashier, commercial branch, Hamilton National Bank, 612 
South Gay Street, Knoxville 
William J. Bryan, vice president, Third National Bank, Fourth Avenue and 
Church Street, Nashville 
S. Nelson Castle, vice president, Union Planters National Bank, Post Office 
30x 4, Memphis : 
Shelton S. Chapman, manager, Chapman & Gothard (retail store), Dowell- 
town 
Floyd Dooley, vice president, Volunteer Natural Gas Co., 334 Mast Main 
Street, Johnson City 
Geo. W. Lee, director-manager, Atlanta Life Insurance Co., 390 Beale Avenue, 
Memphis 
Abe Pilsk, Pilsk Furniture Co. (retail), 316 Cedar Street, Nashville 
Harry G. Range, president, Range Motors, Inc. (retail), Johnson City. 
Clarence L, Riegel, president, Tennessee Aircraft, Inc. (manufacturer), Berry 
Field, Nashville 
Puerto Rico: 
Arthur Baldrich (sugarcane, dairy, tobacco), Box 382, Cayey. 
Esteban A. Bird, executive vice president, Banco Credito y Ahorro Ponceno, 
San Juan 
Victor Braegger, president, Victor Braegger, Inc. (insurance and mortgage 
loans), Post Office Box 2192, San Juan 
Jose A. Canals, treasurer, Puerto Rico Distilling Co., Box 547, Arecibo 
Ramiro L. Colon, general manager, Cooperativa Cafeteros de Puerto Rico 
(wholesale grocery), Hostos Avenue, 35, Post Office Box 1511, Ponce 
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REGION VI 
Ohio: 

Raymond W. Brown, the Brown-Singer Co. (manufacturer sheet and metal 
products), 600 Mary Etta, Middletown 

Joseph T. Cline (retired optometrist), 302 Ryburn Avenue, Dayton 

William H. Coleman, president, Aero Supply Manufacturing Co., Ine. (air- 
craft accessories), 1790 Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 

Thomas H. Craig, secretary-treasurer, the Craig Bros. Co. (department 
store), 131 East Court Street, Washington Court House 

James F. Dicke, president, Crown Controls Co., Inc. (manufacturer), 40—44 
South Washington Street, New Bremen 

Philip C. Ebeling, Pickrel, Schaeffer & Ebeling, attorneys, 608-28 Gas & 
Electric Building, Dayton 

Don H. Ebright, vice president, Union Bank of Commerce, 917 Euclid Ave- 
nue, Cleveland 

James L. Elder, Aug, Elder & Reilly, attorneys, 1005 Atlas Bank Building, 
Cincinnati 

William J. Franz, president, W. J. Franz & Co. (public accountant and tax 
consultant), Chester-12 Building, Cleveland 

Russell C. Heddleston, persident, the Heddleston Bros. Co. (food market), 
Fourth and Market Streets, East Liverpool 

Ernest J. Kaltenbach, president, R. W. Kaltenbach Corp. (manufacturer 
shipbuilding material), 4875 Chaincraft Road, Garfield Heights 

James M. Killpack, senior vice president, Central National Bank, 123 West 
Prospect Avenue, Cleveland 

Kenneth W. Kirk, president, the Astrup Co. (manufacturer, canvas products), 
2937 West 25th Street, Cleveland 

John A. Lawler, president, Aeronca Manufacturing Corp. (manufacturer 
airframe and appliance parts), 1712 Germantown Road, Middletown 

Alexander D. MacDonnell, president, the Metropolitan Bank of Lima, 127 
West Elizabeth Street, Lima 

Miss Margaret A. Mahoney, Cleveland Civil Service Commission, City Hall, 
Cleveland 

Whitney W. Maize, president, Maize Tire Co., Inc., 989-991 North High 
Street, Columbus 

Dolphin R. Mackenroth, business consultant, 210 East Broad Street, Cuya- 
hoga Falls 

Carl E. McCague (independent tire dealer), 10237 Lorain Avenue, Cleve- 
land 

Paul C. Rodgers, president, Burton-Rodgers, Inc. (advertising displays, 
ete.), Blade and Helen Streets, Cincinnati 

Allan K. Shaw, vice president, the Cleveland Trust Co., East Ninth and Eu- 
clid Avenue, Cleveland 

T. R. Walker, president, Columbus Heating & Ventilating Co., 182 North 
Yale Avenue, Columbus 

Paul A. Werner, president, the Oberlin Savings Bank, Oberlin 

Gordon J. Wolf, Cohen & Wolf, attorneys, 1111 Fifth Third Bank Build- 
ing, Cincinnati 

Kentucky : 

Robert P. Bonnie, secretary and treasurer, Kentucky Color & Chemical Co. 
(manufacturer), 600 North 34th Street, Louisville 

George P. Ellison, manager, Producers Pipe Line, Ine., 711 Leitchfield Road, 
Owensboro 

Samuel R. Guard, editor and president, Breeder’s Gazette Publishing Co., 
Inc., 220 Livestock Exchange, Louisville 

James R. Hines, president, James R. Hines Corp. (river transportation), 
Post Office Box 249, Bowling Green 

George W. Hubley, Jr., director, State Agricultural and Industrial Develop- 
ment Board, 2428 Longest Avenue, Louisville 

J. B. Miller, J. B. Miller Drugs, Williamstown 
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(September 20, 1956) 


REGION VII 
Illinois: 

Richard A. Aishton, vice president, Continental Illinois National Bank, 231 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago 

William Barnes III, executive vice president, the Citizens National Bank of 
Decatur, Decatur 

James A. Bourke, vice president, the First National Bank of Chicago, 38 
Southborn Street, Chicago 

Edward Damstra, president, Mid-American National Bank of Chicago, Pru- 
dential Plaza, Chicago 

Lawrence E. Dempsey, vice president, Dunbar Kapple, Inc. (manufacturer 
farm equipment, etc.), Geneva. 

Fred C. Hankel, Hankel’s Flowers (retail florist), 2328-30 Foster Avenue, 
Chicago 

Wesley C. Heppard, president, Peoria Spring Co. (wholesale distributor of 
automotive parts), 2006 South Washington Street, Peoria 

Jefferson G. Ish, Jr., executive vice president, Supreme Liberty Life Insur- 
ance Co., 3501 South Parkway, Chicago 

John L. Keeshin, president, C. A. Conklin Truck Lines, Inc., 38 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago 

Raymand G. Lohse, Jr., sales manager, Lohse Automotive Service (whole- 
sale), 480 17th Street, Rock Island 

John F. McKee, president, McKee Door Co. (manufacturer of hardware, 
etc.), 85 Hankes Avenue, Aurora 

James T. McLaughlin, vice president, McLaughlin Body Co. (manufacturer 
of sheet metal stampings and assemblies), Moline 

Michael R. Notaro, president, Statistical Tabulating Co., 53 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 

Elmer Szantay, president, Sandee Manufacturing Co. (plastics), 5050 West 
Foster Avenue, Chicago 

Horace B. Taylor, president, H. B. Taylor Co. (manufacturing chemists), 
1811 South Indiana Avenue, Chicago 

Vincent Yager, vice president, Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 115 West 
Monroe Street, Chicago 

Indiana: 

J. Ralph Fenstermaker, president, Hugh J. Baker & Co. (distributor-fabrica: 
tor of steel), 602 West McCarty Street, Indianapolis 

E. Eugene Furry, president, Indiana Motor Bus Co., 109 North Center Street, 
Plymouth 

Wilbert W. Gasser, Jr., vice president, Gary National Bank, 504 Broadway, 
Gary 

Ray H. Hahn, Horning & Hahn, Inc. (retail shoe store), 26-28 South 7th 
Street, Terre Haute 

William S. Isham, Fraser & Isham, attorneys, Fowler 

Paul W. Kerr, president, Henry Weis Manufacturing Co., Inc. (steel), 941 
Oak Street, Elkhart 

S$. Edgar Lauther, president, Irwin Union Bank & Trust Co., 500 Washington 
Street, Columbus 

Walter I. Longsworth, president, Lilly Varnish Co. (manufacturer of paint, 
varnish, etc.) , 666 South California Street, Indianapolis 

Felix M. McWhirter, president, Peoples Bank & Trust Co., 130 East Market 
Street, Indianapolis 

Harry H. Nowlan, president, Nowlan-Dodson Engineering, Inc. (geologists, 
engineers), 319 Court Building, Evansville 

Jack E. Reich, executive vice president, Indiana State Chamber of Com- 
merce, 2d floor, Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis 

William M. Romey, president, Romey Furniture Co., Inc. (retail), 920-926 
Main Street, Richmond 

Willard C. Twigg, Jr., president, Twigg Industries, Inc. (manufacturer jet 
plane parts), 1827 East National Avenue, Brazil 

Walter W. Walb, president, American Steel Dredge Co., Inc. (manufacturer 
and plate fabricator), P. O. Box 570, Fort Wayne 

Lisle L. Wallace, Wallace Grain Co., 802 Park Avenue, Sheridan 

Edward R. Westphal, vice president, Weil-McLain Co. (manufacturer of 
boilers, heating panels, etec.), Blaine Street, Michigan City 

Adrian BD. Wilhoite, George S. Olive & Co. (CPA), 320 North Meridian 
Street, Indianapolis 
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Wisconsin : 

Eugene B. Brownell, president, Kurtz & Root Co. (manufacturers of electric 
generators, etc.), 232 East North Island Street, Appleton 

C. W. Colby (retired), 132 North Prairie, Whitewater 

William J. Hay, Sr., vice president, Oshkosh Motor Truck Co., (manufac- 
turer of trucks), 2300 Oregon Street, Oshkosh 

Thomas R. Hefty, president, the First National Bank of Madison, 1 South 
Pinckney Street, Madison 

Frank J. Holmes, president, Holmes Tire & Supply, Inc., 431 West Main 
Street, Madison 

Robert C. Hood, president, Ansul Chemical Co. (chemical and mechanical 
manufacturer), 1 Stanton Street, Marionette 

Leonard Lampert, real estate manager, Hardware Mutuals (fire and casualty 
insurance), 200 Strongs Avenue, Stevens Point 

Raymond A. Langmack, Langmack Drug Store, 104 Front Street, Beaver 
Dam 

Henry A. Schultz, vice president, Racine Hydraulics and Machinery, Inc., 
(manufacturer hydraulic pumps, valves, ete.), 2000 Albert Street, Racine 

John W. Speaker, president, J. W. Speaker Corp. (manufacturer of vul- 
canizers, valves, etc.), 3059 North Weil Street, Milwaukee 

John L, Stauber, executive vice president, Citizens National Bank, 211 South 
Central Avenue, Marshfield 

Max Stieg, executive vice president, Dairyman’s State Bank, 136 South 
Main Street, Clintonville 

John D. Watson, secretary-treasurer, Hein-Werner Corp. (manufacture 
and sale of hydraulic jacks), Waukesha 

George C. Wilder, president, MacWhyte Co. (manufacturer wire products), 
2906 14th Avenue, Kenosha 

Everett Yerly, president, Yerly Coal Co. (wholesale and retail), 701 Sumner 
Street, Drawer H, LaCrosse 

Iowa: 

Paul R. Christiansen, president, Associated Manufacturers, Inc. (cream 
separator line), 300 West Mullan Avenue, Waterloo 

Paul L. Clausing, vice president, Atlas-Clausing, Inc. (manufacturer metal- 
working lathes), 235 Richmond Avenue, Ottumwa 

Mel Foster, president, Mel Foster Co., Inc. (realtor and insurance), 316 
Brady Street, Davenport 

I’. Critz Hahn, president, Cedar Rapids Engineering Co., (manufacturer of 
machine tools), 902 17th Street NE., Cedar Rapids 

Russell F. Lundy, president and publisher, Business Magazines, Inc., 312 
Savings and Loan Building, Des Moines 

Ben 8S. Summerwill, chairman of the board, Iowa State Bank & Trust Co., 
Postoffice Box 511, Iowa City 

Loyal D. Wareham (retired) , 224 Richard Street, Iowa City 


(October 12, 1956) 


REGION VIII 
Minnesota: 
Maurice Adelsheim, Jr., vice president, S. Jacobs Co. (retail jewelry), 811 
Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis 
Henry P. Albrecht, president, Waco Manufacturing Co. (steel scaffolding), 
3565 Wooddale Avenue, Minneapolis 
F. A. Amundson, vice president, Midway National Bank, 1587 University 
Avenue, St. Paul 
Elmer L. Andersen, president, H. B. Fuller Co. (manufacturer of industrial 
adhesive), 181 West Kelling Boulevard, St. Paul 
Archie A. Anderson, president, G. R. Herberger’s, Inc. (retail department 
stores), 518 St. Germain Street, St. Cloud 
KF. L. Behling, president, F. L. Behling Co., (vegetable grower), Moorhead 
Raymond J. Bros, president, Wm. Bros Boiler & Menufacturing Co. (plate 
fabrication and road equipment), 1057 10th Avenue SE., Minneapolis 
Edward C. Brown, Jr., assistant vice president, First National Bank of Min- 
neapolis, 5th Street and Marquette Avenue, Minneapolis 
J. R. Chappell, president, the Merchants National Bank of Winona, 100-104 
East Third Street, Winona 
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Minnesota—Continued 


Raymond Clausen, vice president, Northwestern National Bank of Minnea- 
polis, Minneapolis 

Leonard R. Dickinson, president, Dickinson Lumber Co., 219 Bemidji Avenue, 
Bemidji 

Donald H. Gabbert, president, Gabberts (retail TV, pianos, etc.) , 3035 Nicollet 
Avenue, Minneapolis 

Julian V. Hagberg, president, Duluth National Bank, Duluth 

©. E. Holmquist, vice president, Queen Stove Works, Inc. (manufacturer), 
902 Front Street, Albert Lea 

E. F. Johnson, president, BE. F. Johnson Co. (manufacturer of radios and 
electronic products), 206 Second Avenue SW., Waseca 

Geo. C. Jones, president, Geo. C. Jones Co. (real estate and insurance), 
560 Northwestern Bank Building, Minneapolis 

Irving D. Larson, Larson Farm Equipment (sales and service), 215 East 
Washington Avenue, Hutchinson 

Donald C. MacDonald, president, Zenith Dredge Co. (manufacturer), Water- 
front at 13th Avenue West, Duluth 

Herman W. Miller, president, Miller Motors & Kaye Corp. (retail and whole- 
sale), Mankato 

BE. B. Nelson, president, Nelson Ice Cream Co. (manufacturer), 423 North 
Avenue, Fairmont 

Harlan K. Nygaard, Sr., president, the Photoplating Co. (advertising signs), 
215 Northeast Fifth Street, Minneapolis 

Alan K. Ruvelson, vice president, Phil G. Ruvelson, Inc. (wholesale dia- 
monds), 8 North Fifth Street, Minneapolis 

J. Allen Swanson, vice president, the Marquette National Bank, Marquette 
at Seventh, Minneapolis 

Helmer E. Swenson, executive vice president, First National Bank, 101 Lin- 
coln Avenue East, Fergus Falls 

George F. Waters, executive vice president, the Waters Corp. (manufacturer 
phonographs, etc.), 402 First Avenue NW., Rochester 

Thomas Wolfe, president, Zenith Interstate News Co. (wholesaler), 118 
East First Street, Duluth 

Walter A. Younghans, assistant vice president, the First National Bank of 
Saint Paul, St. Paul 


North Dakota: 


Mrs. Ethel H. Cooley, commercial manager, Minot Broadcasting Co., The 
Fair Block, Minot 

J.D. Farnham, president, Red River Industries, Inc., 11014 Broadway, Fargo 

Thomas N. Jordan (oil operator and broker), First National Bank Building, 
Bismarck 

Fred P. Mann III, secretary, Manns Department Store, 301-307 Fourth 
Street, Devils Lake 

Mrs. Eveleen A. Nachtwey, executive vice president, First National Bank of 
Dickinson, Dickinson 

Albert M. Nielsen, Rugby Creamery, Rugby 

Carl T. Rudberg, president Blox Inc. (manufacturer building supplies), 
Williston 

Peter J. Schirber, president, First James River National Bank, 100 First 
Avenue South, Jamestown 

E. Maine Shafer, 1330 South River Road, Fargo 

Harry P. Simpson, executive vice president, Minot Federal Savings & Loan 
Association, McCannel Building, Minot 

Max A. Wishek, attorney, Ashley 

Herman M. Zahl, Press Publications, Williston 


South Dakota: 





Paul E. Bellamy (investments—realtor), Room 102, Bellamy Building, Rapid 
City 

Harold J. Bogue, Bogue & Masten, attorneys, Farmers State Bank Building, 
Canton 

Charles C. Burges, editor and publisher, Milbank Herald Advance, Milbank 

Carl T. Burgess, the Burgess Co., Inc., Box 510, Rapid City 

Jarvis D. Davenport, president Sturgis Water Works Co., Sturgis 

Hoadley Dean, president, Driscoll Hanson, Inc. (stocks, bonds—insurance— 
real estate), 508 Eighth Street, Rapid City 
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South Dakota—Continued 

J. E. Gorder, the Gorder Co. (real estate and insurance), Capitol Building, 
Aberdeen 

Harry A. Hagen, district manager, Central Electric & Gas Co., 401 North 
River Street, Hot Springs 

Oscar D. Hansen, president, the Bank of Union County, Elk Point 

Mrs. Elsie Snow Hanson, Miller, Kaye & Hanson, attorneys, 401-409 Western 
Building, Mitchell 

Robert I. Howlett, general manager, Don Pratt Hotel, Belle Fourche 

Ralph Hubbard, R. BE. Hubbard Co. (retail auto), Watertown 

W. Paul Jones, president, Citizens Bank of Mobridge, Mobridge 

Robert D. Lusk, president, Huron Publishing Co., 49 Third Street SE., Huron 

John E. Mueller, manager, Hi-Lo Market (butchering and meat curing), 144 
South Chicago Street, Hot Springs 

Elton T. Patterson, manager, Rapid City Chamber of Commerce, Post Office 
Box 747, Rapid City 

Glen M. Rhodes, Rhodes Mercantile Co. (retail), Presho 

Wisconsin : 

Mrs. Dorothy A. Branham, vice president, Rice Lake Grocer Co., 16 Hast 
Messenger Street, Rice Lake 

Lyman Bretting, president, C. G. Bretting Manufacturing Co. (founders, 
fabricators, etc), Ashland 

Clifford G. Ferris, publisher, the Rhinelander Daily News, 24 West Rives 
Street, Rhinelander 

Herbert F. Guenzl, president, Tiny-Tot Manufacturing Co., Inc., 200 South 
State Street, Merrill 

John Lindner, Sr., president, Bark River Culvert & Equipment Co. (distribu- 
tor), Box 249, Eau Claire 

John O. Moreland, Moreland Insurance Agency, Post Office Box 488, Hayward 

Oscar W. Peterson, president, the State Bank of Centuria, Centuria 

Howard J. Underhill, president, Superior Water, Light & Power Co., 1230 
Tower Avenue, Superior 

(October 5, 1956) 


REGION Ix 
Missouri: 

Edwin G. Asche, president, Construction Materials Co. (manufacturer), 
4623 Chippewa Street, St. Louis 

Gordon T. Beaham, Jr., president, Faultless Starch Co. (manufacturer), 
1025 West HKighth Street, Kansas City 

John W. Bowyer, Jr., assistant dean, School of Business and Public Admin- 
istration, Washington University, Skinker at Lindell, St. Louis 

Harry E. Carmitchel, Grand Tire Co. (wholesale and retail), 1700 Grand 
Avenue, Kansas City 

Julian B. Cohn, president, Weil Clothing Co. (retail), 801 Washington 
Avenue, St. Louis 

William T. Combs, Combs & Co. (design and build feed mills, ete.), 2841 
Southwest Boulevard, Kansas City 

Jack Cooper, president, Harry Cooper Supply Co. (wholesale plumbing and 
heating supplies), 605 Sherman, Box 1747 South Side Station, Spring- 
field 

Gifford L. Crader, president, Crader Tire Co. (retail, recaps), 6007 Natural 
sridge, St. Louis. 

Robert S. Dale, assistant publisher, Carthage Evening Press, 527 South 
Main, Carthage 

Edward M. Douthat, president, Lock Stove Co. (manufacturer), 114 West 
l1ith Street, Kansas City 

Howard Elliott, Boyle, Priest & Elliott (attorneys), 705 Olive Street, Suite 
1400, St. Louis 

George H. Fenner, secretary, Western Dairy & Ice Cream Co. (manu- 
facturer), 218 South Fifth, St. Joseph 

Donald 8. Foster, vice president, Missouri Delta Development Commission, 
1 East Stoddard Street, Dexter 

John Fox, vice president, Mercantile Trust Co., 721 Locust, St. Louis 

Nathan Golde, president, Golde’s Department Store, Inc., 7315 Manchester 
Avenue, Maplewood 
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Missouri—Continued 





George C. Hannaway, vice president, T. J. Moss Tie Co. (manufacturer 
forest products), 700 Security Building, St. Louis 

David N. Inwood, traffic manager, St. Louis-Nashville Freight Lines, Inc., 
1313 North 13th Street, St. Louis 

Lowell R. Johnson, executive vice president, Puritan Compressed Gas Corp., 
2012 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 

Lem T. Jones, Russell Stover Candies, 1206 Main Street, Kansas City 

C. Frank Knox, executive vice president, Union National Bank, Post Office 
Box 1157, South Side, Springfield 

Harry W. Kurtz, Kurtz Floral Co., 125 Cherokee, St. Joseph 

Richard C. Lynch, president, Lynch & Hart Advertising Co., 25 South Bemis- 
ton Avenue, St. Louis 

Elmer MaGee, president, Sweetheart Bakeries, Inc. (wholesale), 411 South 
Jefferson, Mexico 

Eugene A. Martin, Jr., president, E. A. Martin Machinery Co. (distributor 
of roadmaking machinery), 501 School Street, Joplin 

Charles J. Mayes, president, Mayes Abstract Co., 213 North Seventh Street, 
St. Joseph 

Marion O. Phillips, Marion Phillips Service Stations (retail), 4841 Paseo 
Boulevard, Kansas City 

Walter C. Ploeser, president, Ploeser, Watts & Co. (insurance), 50 South 
Bemiston, Clayton 

Lawrence K. Roos, executive vice president, Mound City Trust Co., 4401 
Natural Bridge, St. Louis 

Simon Rositzky, president, United Department Stores (retail), 602 Felix 
Street, St. Joseph 

Harry I. Sifers, president, Sifers Valomilk Confection Co. (manufacturer), 
2001-2003 Main Street, Kansas City 

Victor H. Simon, vice president, the Southern Missouri Trust Co., Woodruff 

suilding, Springfield 

Lemoine Skinner, Jr., Lemoine J. Skinner, Jr., public relations, 401 Chamber 
of Commerce Building, St. Louis 

Oscar Straube, president, Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc. (manufacturer), Third 
and Broadway, Kansas City 

Mrs. Estelle D. Tanner, 1001 Fairmount Boulevard, Jefferson City 

William C. Putnam, partner, Lumber Specialty Co. (wholesale and retail), 
221 West Fourth Street, Carthage 

soseph H. Vatterott, president, Joseph H. Vatterott Realty & Building Co., 
1500 South Florissant Road, Florissant 

Henry J. Voss, Henry Voss Wallpaper Co., 111 South Fourth, St. Joseph 

Albert Wagenfuehr, vice president, First National Bank in St. Louis, 305 
North Broadway, St. Louis 

Frank L. G. Weiss, Union Hardware & Mercantile Co. (retail), 1428 Salis- 
bury Street, St. Louis 

Louis Weiss, president, Ideal Cooler Corp. (manufacturer), 2953 Eastern 
Avenue, St. Louis 

Charles F. Welek, president, Charles F. Welek & Co., Inc. (retail fabrics for 
women’s wear), 315 North Tenth Street, St. Louis 

Jack P. Whitaker, president, Whitaker Cable Corp. (manufacturer), 1301 
Burlington, North Kansas City 

Joseph C. Williams, vice chairman of the board, Commerce Trust Co., 10th 
and Walnut Streets, Kansas City 

Robert L. Winslow, Jr., T. H. Mastin & Co. (insurance underwriters), 1907 
Grand Avenue, Kansas City 


Illinois : 


R. Ralph Bedwell, director, Small Business Institute, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale 

F. Allen Calvert, Jr., president, Calvert Drilling, Inc., 204 South Fair Street, 
Olney 

Goffrey Hughes, executive director, Southern Illinois, Inc. (locating service), 
Box A, Carterville 

William J. Tudor, acting director, Area Services Division, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale 

Harold G. Watson, manager, Hotel Emerson, 819 Main Street, Mount Vernon 

Meinrad J. Boettcher, manager, Chester Toll Bridge, 1 Bridge Road, Chester 
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Iowa: 

Elmo H. Bevington, Bevington & Johnson (wholesale beer distributor), 
11th Street and First Avenue, Council Bluffs 

Earl Frederickson, Dayton Implement (retail farm equipment), 200 Church 
Street, Dayton 

Edmund D. Gaynor, secretary, E. S. Gaynor Lumber Co. (wholesale, retail, 
and manufacturer), 1819 Third Street, Sioux City 

Joe T. Grant, president, First National Bank in Sioux City, Fifth and Pierce 
Streets, Sioux City 

Gerald J. Hoselton, vice president, Metz Baking Co. (wholesale), Post Office 
Box 1230, Sioux City 

©. V. Lisle, president, Lisle Corp. (manufacturer automotive service tools), 
Clarinda 

Julius Rosenfeld, president, Continental Keller Co. (retail furniture), 307— 
815 West Broadway, Council Bluffs 

Lewis W. Ross, president, Council Bluffs Savings Bank, Council Bluffs 

R. Lawrence Searing, Interstate Sheet Metal Works (air-conditioning con- 
tractor), 719 West Seventh Street, Sioux City 

Carleton C. Van Dyke, vice president, the Toy National Bank, Fourth and 
Nebraska Streets, Sioux City 

Richard D. Verstegen, secretary, Verstegen Printing & Lithographing Co., 
615 Douglas Street, Sioux City 

Kansas: 

Willard E. Balderson, vice president, Balderson, Inc. (manufactures snow- 
plows, etc.), Wamego 

Gifford M. Booth, Jr., president, Grit Printing Co., 745 South Bmporia, 
Wichita 

Maurice L. Breidenthal, president, Security National Bank of Kansas City, 
655 Minnesota Avenue, Kansas City 

Leonard L. Childers, manager, Leonard Childers, realtor-home builder, 1024 
Hoel Parkway, Kansas City 

Earl 8. Davidson, president, Davidson Bros. Motor Co., Inc., Ninth and State, 
Kansas City 

William C. Davis, president, Larson Bros. Co., Inc. (manufactures popcorn), 
226-228 North James Street, Kansas City 

Maurice E. Fager, secretary, Kansas Free Fair, Post Office Box 945, 
Topeka. 

William F. Farha, secretary, the F. & BE. Wholesale Grocery Co., 701 East 
Second Street, Wichita. 

Lloyd B. Ferreil, vice president, National Bank of Topeka, Topeka 

Urban J. Hess, assistant vice president, the Home State Bank of Kansas 
City, 553 Minnesota Avenue, Kansas City. 

Harry R. Horner, Horner Co. (manufacturers’ representative), 110 North 
Emporia Avenue, Wichita. 

F. Russell Jump, president, Arotex Co., Inc. (manufacturer of uniforms, 
etc.), 201 North Waco, Wichita. 

Harold A. Mayor, president, Southwest Grease & Oil Co., Inc., 220 West 
Waterman, Wichita. 

Max H. Miller, president, United Cement Products Co., 1837 North Mosley, 
Wichita. 

Karl A. Morgan, Salina Steam Laundry & Dry Cleaners, 148 North Seventh 
Street, Salina. 

Robert M. Mueller, president, Private Brands, Inc. (agricultural chemicals), 
300 South Third Street, Kansas City 

James V. Oliver, president, Missouri Valley Steel, Inc. (manufacturer), 
Pennsylvania and Rees, Leavenworth. 

Lloyd R. Pickrell, Pickrell Drilling Co. and Pickrell Oil Co., 705 Fourth 
National Bank Building, Wichita. 

Harlan M. Potter, president, Midwest Conveyor Co., Ine. (manufacturer 
of material handling systems), Seventh and Kindelberger Road, Kansas 
City. 

Floyd E. Reinhardt, R. & R. Tank & Supply Co. (manufacturer), Post Office 
Box 231, Pratt. 

John F. Sheaks, Reder & Sheaks Co. (insurance), 130 East 21st Street, 
Wichita. 

Orrin W. Shepherd, Shepherd’s (retail clothing), 714-716 Minnesota Avenue, 
Kansas City. 
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Byron G. Stout, Jr., president, Byron Stout Pontiac, Inc., 1214 East Douglas, 
Wichita. 

Henry W. Thiessen, the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 408 Wolcott 
Building, Hutchinson. 

William G. Tierney, president, the Derby Oil Co., 420 West Douglas, Wichita. 

J. Kean Tilford, president, Tilford Pharmacies (retail), 401 East William, 
Wichita. 

George B. Weeks, manager, Chamber of Commerce, 203 West Spruce, Dodge 
City. 

Emmett E. Wilson, vice president, Midland Industries, Inc. (alfalfa de- 
hydrators), Independence. 


Nebraska: 


BE. J. Falkner, president, Woodmen Accident Co. (insurance), Woodmen 
Accident Building, Lincoln. 

Mrs. Gladys Forsyth, president, First Federal Savings & Loan Association 
of Lincoln, 1235 North Street, Lincoln 

Philip S. Hardy, president, Hardy Furniture Co. (retail), 1314 O Street, 
Lincoln. 

Clarence L. Kirkland, manager, Omaha Industries, Inc. (manufacturer of 
aircraft parts), 1305 Farnam Street, Omaha. 

H. D. Kosman, president, Scottsbluff National Bank, Scottsbluff. 

Wilfred N. Neff, president, Nick Neff Tire & Motor Co. (retail), Fifth and 
ark, Fremont. 

J. O. Peck, chairman of the board, the Central National Bank, Columbus. 

Morris Speir, president, Fairbury Windmill Co. (manufacturer of electric 
pumps, ete.), Fairbury. 

Dean Vogel, senior vice president, the United States National Bank of 
Omaha, 1608 Farnam Street, Omaha. 

Stephen J. Wirtz, vice president, the Omaha National Bank, 1620 Farnam 
Street, Omaha. 

(November 6, 1956) 


REGION X 


Texas: 








Rushton L. Ardrey, senior vice president, Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
Post Office Box 5961, Dallas. 

Earle Cabell, president, Cabell’s, Inc. (distributor of dairy products), 4017 
Commerce Street, Dallas. 

Frank C. Carter, Jr., senior vice president, First National Bank in Dallas, 
1401 Main Street, Dallas. 

Robert E. Clements, president, Superior Manufacturing Co. (steel equipment), 
4110 Northeast Eighth Street, Amarillo. 

William C. Conner, president, Alcon Laboratories, Inc. (manufacturer of 
pharmaceuticals), Post Office Box 1959, Fort Worth. 

Jack Finney, president, Holsum Bakery, Inc., Stanford Street, Greenville. 

John C. Fontana, secretary and treasurer, Thermal Engineering Corp. (manu- 
facturer ), 2605 West Dallas Avenue, Houston. 

John D. Francis, senior vice president, Mercantile National Bank at Dallas, 
Mercantile Bank Building, Dallas. 

P. B. (Jack) Garrett, president, Texas Bank & Trust Co., Main and Lamar 
Streets, Dallas. 

Ide R. Hall (hotel, tourist courts—advertising agency), Rusk Hotel, Rusk. 

Fred H. Husbands, executive vice president, West Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce, Post Office Box 1561, Abilene. 

King George Irving, manager, Irving Machine Co. (general repair), 314 East 
Line, Tyler. 

Sam E. Kent, vice president, Julian Noa Co., 811 South Akard Street, Dallas. 

James W. Lawless, president, Lawless & Alford, Inc. (general contractor), 
Post Office Box 600, Austin. 

Carl F. Motsch, executive secretary, San Antonio Manufacturers Association, 
434 South Main Street, San Antonio. 

Owen G. Murray, Sr., vice president, Standard Parts & Equipment Corp. 
(manufacturer of airplane parts), 904 North Main Street, Fort Worth. 

Herbert C. Oakes, secretary-treasurer, Vinson Steel & Aluminum (manu- 
facturer), 4606 Singleton Boulevard, Dallas. 
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Texas—Continued 
Harold O. Pool (investments, farming, ranching, and oil), Box 1150, Plain- 
view. 
William ©. Pool, secretary-treasurer, Standard Tool & Machine Co., Ine. 
(steel fabrication) , Longview. 
DeWitt Ray, senior vice president, Republic National Bank of Dallas, Post 
Office Box 5961, Dallas. 
Edgar C. Robertson, president, Ed Robertson Tire Co. (distributor), 2605 
Live Oak Street, Dallas. 
Ferdinand B. Sebastian, president, Sebastian Corp. (mechanical contractor), 
2111 Norfolk, Houston. 
Harold F. Volk, president, Volk Bros. Co. (retail shoes, women’s apparel, 
etc.), 1801 Elm Street, Dallas. 
John E. Whitmore, vice president, the National Bank of Commerce of 
Houston, Houston. 
Arkansas: 
Azro L. Barber, Barber, Henry & Thurman, attorneys, 1408 Donaghey 
Building, Little Rock. 
Leslie E. Bryant, president, J. M. Bryant Co. (manufacturer of tight cooper- 
age stock), White Building, Post Office Box 220, Clarksville. 
Werner H. Daniels, vice president, H. Boker & Company of Arkansas (manu- 
facturer of surgical instruments, etc.), Fort Smith. 
Thomas L, Jackson, president, Walters Dry Goods Co. (retail), Harrison. 
H. Roddy Jones, secretary-treasurer, O. H. Hardin Furniture Co. (retail), 
211 West Second Avenue, Pine Bluff. 
Wade Lahar, president, Wade Lahar Construction Co., Highway 62 Northeast, 
Mountain Home. 
Richard G. Lawton, president, Lawton Oil Corp., Post Office Box 620, Mag- 
nolia. 
John I. Lieblong, J. I. Lieblong Insurance & Realty Co., 204 South Elm 
Street, Hope. 
George A. Makris, O. K. Ice Cream & Candy Co. (manufacturer), 725 Main 
Street, Pine Bluff. 
Kenneth R. Milburn, assistant manager, Harrison Grocer Co., Ine. (whole- 
sale), 201 North Olive, Harrison. 
Byron R. Morse, manager, John Tucker Furniture, Ine. (retail), 807 West 
Seventh Street, Little Rock. 
Gus Ottenheimer, president, Ottenheimer Bros. Manufacturing Co., Ine. 
(women’s apparel), Second and Victory Streets, Little Rock. 
A. F. Reed, vice president, Lion Oil Co., Lion Oil Building, El Dorado. 
Thos. W. Stone, president, Arkansas National Bank, 528 Central Avenue, 
Hot Springs. 
Louisiana: 
Wilfred J. Begnaud, executive vice president, the First National Bank of 
Lafayette, Lafayette. 
Charles H. Dillemuth, Dillemuth Realty, 3766 Florida Street, Baton Rouge. 
Dale Graham, president, the National Bank of Commerce in New Orleans, 
sJaronne and Common Streets, New Orleans. 
A. J. Hodges, Jr., vice president, A. J. Hodges Industries, Inc. (oil and gas 
producers), 604 Johnson Building, Shreveport. 
Leo J. Lassalle, dean, College of Engineering, Louisiana State University, 
sJaton Rouge. 
Samuel M. Richard, president, Gulf National Bank, Lake Charles. 
Horace B. Rickey, president, Horace B. Rickey, Inc. (general contractor), 
sox 520, Scott Road, Lafayette. 
Cullom J. Swords, president, Ward Corp. (industrial supplies), Covington. 
Albert R. Wherritt, A. R. Wherritt (independent oil operator), 1312 Com- 
mercial National Bank Building, Shreveport. 
Mississippi: Howard J. Brenner, vice president, City Bank & Trust Co., 409 
Franklin Street, Nattchez. 
Oklahoma: 
David A. Bartlett, managing partner, Keener Oil Co., 406 National Bank of 
Tulsa Building, Tulsa. 
W. A. Delaney, Jr. (independent oil producer), 114 East 13th Street, Ada. 
Harold B. Fell, president, Simpson-Fell Oil Co., Box 778, Ardmore. 
Daniel W. Hogan, Sr., chairman of the board, City National Bank & Trust 
Co., 108 West Main, Oklahoma City. 
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J. Paul Loosen, president, First Bank of Okarche, Okarche. 

Maston L. Powers, director, Business & Industrial Services, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman. 

Roland V. Rodman, president, Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp., 1000 Liberty 
Bank Building, Oklahoma City. 

Solon W. Smith, Twyford, Smith & Crowe, attorneys, 907 City National 
Bank Building, Oklahoma City. 

Reuben K. Sparks, Sparks & Boatman, attorneys, 924 Main Street, Wood- 
ward. 

W. L. Stephenson, president, Central National Bank, Post Office Box 1669, 
Enid. 

Earl Wells, president, Starr Coal Co. (operator and shipper), 401144 West 
Main Street, Henryetta. 

John R. Wallace, attorney, Wallace, Wallace & Owens, 402 Savings & Loan 
Building, Miami. 

(February 8, 1957) 


REGION XI 


Colorado: 


Earl A. Barker, Strater Hotel (owner), Durango 

Donald E. Barnes, president, Mountain Savings & Loan Association, 2300 
Broadway, Boulder 

William K. Barr, president, W. B. Barr Lumber Co. (distributor), 5055 Wash- 
ington Street, Denver 

Benjamin C. Essig, executive vice president, Gardner-Denver Co. (mining 
and construction), Post Office Box 1020, Denver 

John E. Gorsuch, Gorsuch, Kirgis, Campbell, Walker & Grover, attorneys, 
222 Equitable Building, Denver 

Rex G. Howell, president, Western Slope Broadcasting Co., Inc., Hillcrest 
Manor, Grand Junction 

Conrad H. Klein, vice president, Colorado National Bank, 17th and Champa, 
Denver 

Otto G. Klein, regional director, General Services Administration, Building 
41, Denver Federal Center, Denver 

Henry A. Kugeler, president, the Denver National Bank, Post Office Box 60, 
Denver 

Robert S. McCollum, president, Auto Equipment Co. (wholesale), 14th and 
Lawrence Streets, Denver 

Robert S. MelIlvaine, president, Rainbo Bread Co. (retail), 117 West 7th 
Avenue, Denver 

William N. McMillen, president, Gas Equipment Company of Denver, 1485 
Brentwood, Lakewood 

Aksel Nielsen, president, Title Guaranty Co., 1711 California Street, Denver 

Carl A. Norgren, president, C. A. Norgren Co. (manufacturer, pneumatic 
products), 3400 South Elati Street, Englewood 

Marshall F. Norling, president, Red Comet, Inc. (manufacturer, fire-control 
equipment), Red Comet Building, Littleton 

Neil F. Roberts, executive vice president, United States National Bank, 
17th and Stout Streets, Denver 

M. Aubrey Rutherford, Abigail’s Real Estate Co., 1403 East 22d Avenue, 
Denver 

Frank P. Spratlen, Jr., president-treasurer, Ready Mixed Concrete Co., 3200 
srighton Boulevard, Denver 

James A. Travis, president, Eaton Metal Products Co. (manufacturer), 4800 
York Street, Denver 

Harold D. Writer, vice president, Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. (invest- 
ment banking), 724 17th Street, Denver 


New Mexico: 


Tom Bolack (independent oil operator), 1010 Dustin, Farmington 

Holm O. Bursum, Jr., president, First State Bank, Socorro 

William F. Colwes, William F. Colwes Pontiac, College at Manhattan, Santa 
Fe 

John M. Kelly, president, Elk Oil Co., Box 5671, Roswell 

Samuel J. Pate, vice president, the First National Bank of Santa Fe, Post 
Office Box 1707, Santa Fe 

Howard ©. Sanderson, president, the First National Bank of Farmington, 
30x 68, Farmington 
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Utah: 


R. Clair Anderson, Standard Oil Company of California (wholesale dis- 
tributor), Manti 

Rulon Baron, Baron Woolen Mills (manufacturer), 56 North Fifth Bast, 
Brigham City 

H. M. Blackhurst, assistant general manager, Utah Poultry & Farmers 
Cooperative, 1800 South West Temple Street, Salt Lake City 

Denzil A. Brown, president, Dixon Real Estate Co., 236 West Center Street, 
Provo 

Golden Butters, vice president, Utah Concrete Pipe Co. (manufacturer), 
201 Cache Valley Bank, Logan 

Guy N. Cardon, secretary and treasurer, Bluebird Candy Co. (wholesale), 
19 North Main, Logan 

Royden G. Derrick, president, Western Steel Co. (fabricator), 606 Beason 
Building, Salt Lake City 

Richard D. Hess, president and treasurer, King Laboratory, Inc., 2645 
South Second West, Salt Lake City 

Charles C. Rampton, vice president, Walker Bank & Trust Co., 175 South 
Main Street, Salt Lake City 

Frank BE. Scheffner, president, the Lang Co., Inc. (manufacturer, heavy 
sheet and plate steel products), 267 West First South, Salt Lake City 

W. Cecil Tate, president, Barton Truck Line, Inc., 212 North Main Street, 

Tooele 
J. Austin Watts (retired businessman), 265 East Second Street, Logan 
William R. White, president, W. R. White Co., 1625 Wall Avenue, Ogden 


Wyoming: 


Elliott E. Allen, Casper-Troy Laundry Co., 330 North Durbin Street, Casper 

O. E. Bertagnolli, executive cashier, North Side State Bank, Rock Springs 

James A. Buchanan, director, Natural Resource Board, 210 Capitol Build- 
ing, Cheyenne 

T. O. Cowgill (realtor), Box 346, Cody 

Victory J. Facinelli, LaBarge Live Stock Co., Rock Springs 

Floyd K. Harmston, research director, Wyoming Industrial Research Coun- 
cil, University of Wyoming, Room 312, Mercia Hall, Laramie 

Jackson F. King, vice president, the Casper National Bank, Post Office Box 
780, Casper 

Fred W. Marble, president, the Stock Growers National Bank, Box 818, 
Cheyenne 

Mrs. Kathryn K. Meloney, vice president, Security State Bank of Basin, 
Box 531, Basin 

M. Clare Mundell, dean, College of Commerce and Industry, the University 
of Wyoming, Laramie 

John F. Randolph, Keefe-Randolph Firestone Stores (retail), 211 West 18th 
Street, Cheyenne 

John A. Reed, president, the First National Bank, Kemmerer 

Leonard F.. Thornton (retired), 805 Warren, Thermopolis 

Thomas C. Tonkin, chairman of board of directors, the Wyoming National 
Bank of Casper, Box 826, Casper 


(October 31, 1956) 


REGION XII 


California : 


Attilio Armanino, treasurer, Bay View Federal Savings & Loan Association, 
Third Street and Palou Avenue, San Francisco 

Lester T. Bartman, vice president, Crocker-Anglo National Bank, 1 Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco 

Frank G. Belcher, Electronic Engineering Associates, Ltd., 1040 Brittan 
Avenue, San Carlos 

Albert R. Bower, Bower & Smith (advertising and public relations), Secu- 
rity Building, 84 South First Street, San Jose 

Dwight W. Chapman, senior vice president, American Trust Co., 464 Cali- 
fornia Street, San Francisco 
tric F. Dandy, executive vice president, Oliver Tire & Rubber Co., 1256 
65th Street, Oakland 

Owen J. Dempsey, Dempsey & Sanders (tire and battery distributor), 24th 
and Harrison Streets, Oakland 
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Harold S. Dobbs, Mels & Kings Drive-in Restaurants, 311 California Street, 
San Francisco 

Charles W. Fay, Hooker & Fay (stocks and bonds), 340 Pine Street, San 
Francisco 

Harold R. Freemon, president, Royal Container Co. (manufacturer), 629 
Bryant Street, San Francisco 

Carl O. Hagstrom, general manager, General Appliance Co. (retail), 369 
Fell Street, San Francisco 

Harry H. Hilp, president, Hilp & Rhodes (general contractor), 299 Kansas 
Street, San Francisco 

T. A. Jenkel, president, Bell Brook Dairies, Inc. (manufacturer), 1198 
Howard Street, San Francisco 

Frederic H. Johnson, president, Spice Islands Co. (grower, importer, etc.), 
100 East Grand Avenue, South San Francisco 

Fred Judd, Judd Builders (contractor), 238 Atherton Avenue, Menlo Park 

Paul B. Kelley, first vice president, the Anglo California National Bank of 
San Francisco, 1 Sansome Street, San Francisco 

James Gordon Knapp, president, Calso Water Co., 333 12th Street, San 
Francisco 

Gilbert H. Kneiss, assistant to president, the Western Pacific Railroad Co., 
526 Mission Street, San Francisco 

George I. Long, executive vice president, Ampex Corp. (manufacturer, mag- 
netic-tape-recording equipment), 934 Charter Street, Redwood City 

David A. Lord, president, Gurley-Lord Tire Co. (distributor), Mission 
Street at 11th, San Francisco 

Earl Sun Louie, Shanghai Bazaar, 645 Grant Avenue, San Francisco 

Andrew J. Lynch, chairman of the board, Cosgrove & Co., Inc. (insur- 
ance brokers and average adjusters), 345 Sansome Street, San Francisco 

Alfred J. Malvino, Malvino Furniture Co., 1230 Stockton Street, San Fran- 
cisco 

Lloyd Mazzero, executive vice president, Bank of America N. T. & S. A., 
300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 

Dr. James E. McConnell (dentist), 184 South Washington, Sonora 

Richard M. Oddie, assistant vice president, Business Development Bank of 
America N. T. & S. A., 300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 

Edgar De Pue Osgood, managing partner, De Pue Warehouse Co., 650 First 
Street, San Francisco 

J. Howard Patrick, president, Patrick & Co. (stationers), 560 Market Street, 
San Francisco 

William Pflueger, executive vice president, Crocker First National Bank of 
San Francisco, 1 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 

H. Irving Rhine, president, Bode Gravel Co., 235 Alabama Street, San Fran- 
cisco 

Marshall A. Shapiro, California Metals Co. (manufacturer), 360 17th Street, 
Oakland 

Bernard M. Wolfe, Kemp Appliance Co., 226 Larton Avenue, Burlingame 


Nevada: 


Donald B, Bates, vice president, Nevada Bank of Commerce, 1 North Vir- 
ginia Street, Reno 

Dale C. Bell, Bell & Whorton (department store), 540 Aultman Street, Ely 

Richard C. Berney, manager, Dick Berney’s Wardrobe Cleaners, Inc., 55 
South Maine Street, Fallon 

Emery W. Graunke (public accountant), Graunke Building, Gardnerville 

Richard P. Warren, manager, Warren Motor Co. (sales and service), 618 
Idaho Street, Elko 


Territory of Hawaii: 


Edouard R. L. Doty, president, Hawaiian Grocery Stores, Ltd. (wholesale), 
2815 Kaihikapu Street, Honolulu 
Hosmer Rolph (manufacturer’s agent), P. O. Box 3415, Honolulu 
-~— on Takayesu & Takabuki, attorneys, 1010 Alakea Street, 
onolulu 
Richard H. Wheeler, vice president, Andrade & Co., Ltd. (men’s retail cloth- 
ing store), 1027 Fort Street, Honolulu 
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(October 31, 1956) 


REGION XIII 


Washington: 


Harold J. Anderson, senior vice president, the First National Bank of 
Everett, Hewitt & Colby Avenue, Everett 

Lloyd J. Andrews, Andrews Fruit Ranch, Route 1, Mead 

William J. Bain, Naramore, Bain, Brady & Johnson (architect), 904 Seventh 
Avenue, Seattle. 

Bennett Baldy (finance-banking), 1014 East Roy, Seattle 

Russell C. Barlow, president, C. 8. Barlow & Sons, Ine. (retail building ma- 
terials), 1715 Dock Street, Tacoma 

Ivar Boe, vice president, First National Bank of Stanwood, Stanwood 

P. W. Bourgaize, president, Central Bank, 6th & Pine Streets, Tacoma 

Arthur J. Boyd, manager, Sears, Roebuck & Co. (retail stores), 1618 Corn- 
wall Avenue, Bellingham 

Earl H. Braden, president, Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. (wholesale), 152 
South Jefferson Street, Spokane 

Woodrow C. Button, president, Bank of Cowlitz County, Longview 

Frank N. Calvert, secretary and treasurer, the Craftsman Press, Ine. (print- 
ing and lithography), 2030 Westlake, Seattle 

Cecil L. Carter, president, San Juan County Bank, Friday Harbor 

Walter F. Clark, president, Clark’s Restaurant Enterprises, Inc., 1132 Henry 

Building, Seattle 

Arthur §8. Coffin, president, the West Side National Bank of Yakima, 202 
West Yakima Avenue, Yakima 

Arthur E. Cox, president, Cox-Jones Insurance Agency, First & Alder Streets, 
Walla Walla 

Harrison K. Dano, Kern, Dano & Cone, attorneys, 207 Fifth Avenue East, 
Ellensburg 

William A. Deming, president, Bellingham Chain & Forge Co. (manufac- 
turer), 653 Skinner Building, Seattle 

Donald D. Eldridge, manager, Eldridge Stationery Store (retail), 510 South 
First Street, Mount Vernon 

Nathanael H. Engle, director, Bureau of Business Research, College of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of Washington, 302 Commerce Hall, 
Seattle 

T. Robert Faragher, vice president, the Bank of California, N. A., 1011 
Pacific Avenue, Tacoma 

Fred C. Forrest, president and chairman of board, the First National Bank 
of Pullman, Pullman 

Neal R. Fosseen, president, Washington Brick & Lime Co. (manufacturer 
clay products), 7621 East Sprague Avenue, Spokane 

Lloyd M. Foster, manager, port of Anacortes (shipping, Box 280, Anacortes 

Fred 8S. Foster, president, F. G. Foster Co., Inc. (wholesale and retail hard- 
ware), Ninth and Simpson, Hoquiam 

Frank O. Fountain, vice president, First National Bank in Port Angeles, 
Port Angeles 

Verne Frese, president, Layrite Concrete Products of Seattle, Inc., 7265 East 
Marginal Way, Seattle 

John M. Friedlander, vice president, Friedlander & Sons, Inc. retail jewelry, 
501 Pike Street, Seattle 

James B. Goodfellow, Goodfellow Bros., Inc. (civil engineer and general 
contractor), Box 1337, Wenatchee 

J. Chester Gordon (radio station), La Crosse 

Joshua Green, Jr., president, Peoples National Bank of Washington, 1414 

Fourth Avenue, Seattle 

Charles M. Harris, vice president, C. A. Harris & Son, Inc. (lumber and 
box banufacturer), Ardenvoir 

George F, Henriksen, Save On Drug (retail), 408 Evergreen Highway, Camas 

Francis J. Herb, president, Pacific Coast Paper Mills of Washington, Inc. 
(manufacturer), Bellingham 

Wayne Hereford, Roberts & Hereford (accountant), 712 Baker Building, 
Walla Walla 

Ernest R. Hinton, chairman of the board, Olympic Steel Works (manufac- 
turer), 151 Horton Street, Seattle 
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Robert S. Holden, Olympic Manufacturing Co. (unfinished and finished 
furniture and wood products), 421 South Michigan Street, Aberdeen 

Edward V. Hudson, Peerless Laundry and Dry Cleaners, 2912 South 12th 
Street, Tacoma 

Charles W. Hunlock, vice president, Western Hotels, Inc., Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle 

Robert M. Ingram, president, E. C. Miller Cedar Lumber Co. (manufacturer) 
P. O. Box 1080, Aberdeen 

James W. Johnson, president, Producers Refining Co., South 820 McClellan, 
Spokane 

Henry P. Jukes, president, Bellingham National Bank, Bellingham 

J. J. Kaufman (retail furniture), 219 Tacoma Avenue North, Tacoma 

Harold B. Kellogg, secretary and treasurer, Watson-Kellogg Co. (retail 
furniture), 120 West Marcy, Montesano 

Burton A. Kingsbury, Livesey, Kingsbury & Livesey, Attorneys, 505 Belling- 
ham National Bank Building, Bellingham 

L. Evert Landon, president, Nalley’s, Inc. (manufacturer and distributor 
food products), 3410 South Lawrence, Tacoma 

Mrs. Hannah M. Langer, president, Kitsap County Bank, Port Orchard 

Irwin LeCocq, president, the People’s State Bank, Box 233, Lynden 

Magner O. Lervick, manager, Lervick Logging Co. (logging and sawmilling), 
216-18 Central Building, Everett 

John R. Lewis, Lewis, Earl & Campbell, Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 
Box 1525, Moses Lake 

Frank B. Lovering, Lovering Tire Co. (distributor), Box 342, Yakima 

Victor W. Markov, Vie Markov Tire Co. (distributor), 7300 East Marginal 
Way, Seattle 

Edward S. Mayes, Ed 8S. Mayes (Dodge-Plymouth dealer), 500 North Tower, 
Centralia 

Austin B. MeCoy, McCoy Auto Co. (sales and services), 901 C Street, Van- 
couver 

Moe Michelson, president, Riverside Junk Co. (wholesale and retail dealer), 
2530 Hewitt Avenue, Everett 

Paul W. Miller, president, Citizens State Bank, 301 South Meridian, Puyallup 

J. ©. Minshull, secretary and treasurer, Casco Co. (rental management), 
Security Building, Olympia 

Rudolph A. Mueller, president, Mueller-Harkins Motor Co. (Buick distribu- 
tor), 6th at Saint Helens Avenue, Tacoma 

Norman R. Nashem, president, Nashem’s Inc., (retail furniture), 28 North 
Second Street, Yakima 

Stanley Nelson, Jr., president, Nelson Motor Co., Inc. (Chevrolet dealer), 
221 Woodworth Street, Sedro-Wooley 

Harry BD. Nuelson, vice president, university branch, Pacific National Bank 
of Seattle, 4500 University Way, Seattle 

Thomas W. Paul, executive vice president, the Pacific National Bank of 
Seattle, Second and Marion, Seattle 

Howard C. Paulsen, secretary, Paulsen Estate, Inc. (office building man- 
ager), 805 Paulsen Building, Spokane 

John H. Perry, Perry Bros. (wholesale provisioner), 500 Terry Avenue 
North, Seattle 

Robert F. Philip, president, Scott Publishing Co. (newspaper publisher), 
709 Parkway, Richland 

Charles L. Powell, Moulton, Powell, Gess & Loney, Attorneys, 300 West 
Kennewick Avenue, Kennewick 

Marcus 8. Raichle, president, Aberdeen Federal Savings & Loan Association, 
224 East Wishkah Street, Aberdeen 

George L. Sears, George Sears Drug Co., 905 Market Street, Chehalis 

Paul T. Shew, general manager, Washington Wood Products (manufacturer 
of lumber), Second at Norton, Everett 

Louis R. Slyter, president, George W. Slyter & Sons, Inc. (manufacturer of 
chairs), 3110 South Cedar, Tacoma 

Fred L. Stanton, president, Washington Trust Bank, 715 Sprague Avenue, 
Spokane 

Irving E. Stimpson, manager, Frederick DB. Baker & Associates (advertising 
and public relations), 317 Vance Building, Seattle 
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Ralph J. Stowell, vice president, the National Bank of Commerce of Seattle, 
Second Avenue and Spring, Seattle 

Frederick P. Streib, Tyee Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 765 Myrtle Avenue, 
Seattle 

Walter S. Talbott, Talbott Insurance Co., 1428 14th Avenue, Longview 

W. E. Tollenaar, executive vice president, the Old National Bank of Spokane, 
West 428 Riverside Avenue, Spokane 

Don H. Wageman, chairman of executive committee, Seattle-First National 
Bank, Second and Cherry Streets, Seattle 

Dorance W. Walters, managing engineer, Inland Empire Industrial Research, 
Inc., 345 Peyton Building, Spokane 

Horace M. Waples, Hoquiam Steam Laundry & Dry Cleaners, 16th and B 
Streets, Hoquiam 

Jack A. Wardell, Wardell’s A. C. Percolator (restaurant), 7 North Second 
Street, Yakima 

Kenelm Winslow, Jr., executive vice president, Seattle Trust & Savings Bank, 
804 Second Avenue, Seattle 

Donald H. Yates, Yates, Riley & MacDonald (real estate manager and 
broker), 1411 Fourth Avenue Building, Seattle 

W. R. Yeakel, manager, Northwest Bolt & Nut Co. (manufacturer and dis- 
tributor of fasteners), 4250 Eighth Avenue NW., Seattle 


Idaho: 


William E. Bitter, president, Pacific Life Benefit Association, 828 Eighth 
Avenue, Lewiston 


Leland G. Burress, publisher and editor, the Gooding Leader, 446 Main 
Street, Gooding 

Sidney L. Cate, president, Bannock Steel Co. (fabrication and warehousing), 
Post Office Box 669, Pocatello 

Irvin H. Harris, president, Harris-Voeller Theaters, Harris-Voeller Hotels, 
Post Office Box 220, Burley 

Harry W. Marsh, secretary, Idaho Mining Association, 410 Continental Bank 
Building, Boise 


Orland C. Mayer, director of industrial development, Idaho Power Co., 1220 
Idaho Street, Boise 


John O. McMurray, Stein-McMurray Insurance Agency, 9th and Bannock, 
Boise 

Kenneth G. Self, president, Self Manufacturing Co. (specialty farm equip- 
ment), 251 Third Avenue South, Twin Falls 


Earl J. Soelberg (ranching and livestock operation), 104 East 14th, Idaho 
Falls 


A. Ben Wheeler, president, Bank of Eastern Idaho, Idaho Falls 


R. R. Willecke, manager, Farmers Feed & Seed Co. (retail), 244 Yellowstone 
Avenue, Pocatello 


Oregon: q 


David S. Adolph, vice president, the First National Bank of Portland, Sixth 
and Stark Streets, Portland 


Sam H. Baker, vice president, First Federal Savings & Loan Association, 
510 Southwest Sixth, Grants Pass 

Anthony Brandenthaler, Burnt River Lumber Co. (manufacturer), Post 
Office Box 670, Baker 

Ray Carr, Ray Carr Organization (advertising, public relations, etc.), Citi- 
zens Bank Building, Portland 

Ralph R. Cronise, president, Democrat-Herald Publishing Co., 314 West 
Second Avenue, Albany 

George P. Davis, manager, George P. Davis & Associates (management con- 
sultant), 214 Williams Building, Klamath Falls 

Leland V. Dickson, Dickson Drug Co. (retail), 7937 Southeast Stark Street, 
Portland 

Ehrman V. Giustina, manager, Giustina Bros. Lumber Co. (manufacturer), 
Post Office Box 989, Eugene 

Wilford H. Gonyea, president, Umpqua Plywood Corp. (manufacturer), Post 
Office Box 188, Springfield 

Kenneth P. Hussey, Hotel Rose, Post Office Box 791, Roseburg 

Harold P. Kelley, president, Harold Kelley’s, Inc. (retail electric home appli- 
ances), 4144 Northeast Sandy Boulevard, Portland 
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George E. Knepper, secretary and treasurer, Peerless Trailer & Truck Service, 
Ine. (manufacturer ), 549 Northeast Third Avenue, Portland 

Art Lindberg (wheatgrower), Post Office Box 273, Pendleton 

Richard G. Paulson, president, G. W. Paulson Co. (merchandising and dis- 
tribution of floor and window coverings), 820 Southwest Yamhill Street, 
Portland 

Harry Pedersen, vice president, Pacific Department Store (retail), 410 
Southeast Morrison Street, Portland 

Guy C. Rea, manager, Coos Bay branch, United States National Bank of 
Portland, Coos Bay 

Frederick A. Rodgers, president, F. A. Rodgers 5-and-10-cent stores, 631 
Northeast Grand Avenue, Portland 

George C. Sheahan, president, United Petroleum Corp., 900 Public Service 
Building, Portland 

William T. Triplett, president, Columbia Food Co. (retail), 211 Southeast 
Madison Street, Portland 

Thomas C, Young, president, Pacific Roofing Co. (manufacturer), Post Office 
Box 1269, Portland 

Adolph Zamsky, manager, Rollin Rodolph & Co. (CPA), 204 First National 
Bank Building, Klamath Falls 


Montana: 


Dean Chaffin, president, Northern Automobile Co. (sales and service), 202 
West Main Street, Bozeman 

James G. Edmiston, Sr., president, the Conrad National Bank of Kalispell, 
Main and Second Streets, Kalispell 

O. M. Jorgenson, president, Security Trust & Savings Bank, Post Office Box 
2101, Billings 

Fred Heinecke, president, First National Bank & Trust Company of Helena, 
Corner Sixth and Main, Helena 

Horace H. Koessler, president, Intermountain Lumber Co., Post Office Box 
1443, Missoula 

M. Wesley Marans, Ed. Marans Ladies Apparel, 48 West Park, Butte 

Fritz Norby, Fritz Norby & Co. (realtor and insurance), 16 Third Street 
North, Great Falls 

Ronald B. Ries, vice president, Midland Implement Co., Ine. (distributor), 
2303 Montana Avenue, Billings 

Fred L. Robinson, president, Malta Auto Co. (dealer), Malta 

Frank A. Whetstone, general manager, Cut Bank Pioneer Press (newspaper 
publisher, commercial printing), 8 East Main Street, Cut Bank 

Richard D. Rubie, president, Citizens Bank of Montana, Box 831, Havre 


Alaska: 


Ralph C. Bailey, vice president, Alaska National Bank of Fairbanks, North- 
ward Building, Fairbanks 
Rodney L. Johnston, vice president, National Bank of Alaska, Box 600, 
Anchorage 
(October 3, 1956) 


REGION XIV 


California : 


Allen T. Archer, president, Allen T. Archer Co. (insurance broker and 
counselor ), 3450 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 

Arthur A. Armstrong (tax attorney) 458 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 

Roy L. Ash, vice president, Litton Industries (manufacturers, electronic 
products) , 336 North Foothill Road, Beverly Hills 

Charles F. Bannon, vice president, Western Gear Works (manufacturer, en- 
gineer products), Box 182, Lynwood 

Don Belding, chairman of executive committee, Foote, Cone & Belding (ad- 
vertising), 900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 

Alphenzo E. Bell, president, Bell Petroleum Co., 250 Roosevelt Building, Los 
Angeles 

Wade E. Bennett, vice president, California Bank, Los Angeles 

Stanley G. Billingsley, Riverside Iron Works (manufacturer), 5422 Mis- 
sion Boulevard, Riverside 

Horace L. Blackman, president, Horace Blackman Co. (manufacturer, plas- 
tic products) , 5888 Blackwelder Street, Culver City 
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Don J. Bosio, director, purchasing, Douglas Aircraft (manufacturer), 3000 
Ocean Park Boulevard, Santa Monica 

O. K. Buck, manager, commercial and industrial business, department of 
water and power, 311 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 

J. C. Chambers, J. C. Chambers Associates (consultants), 6404 Hollywood 
Soulevard, Los Angeles 

Edward R. Chilcott, manager, Technical Products Co. (manufacturer, elec- 
tronics) 6670 Lexington Avenue, Hollywood 

Clowes M. Christie, president, American Latex Products Corp. (manufacturer, 
foam rubber mattresses) 3341 West El Segundo Boulevard, Hawthorne 

Hugh L. Clary, president, Clary Multiplier Corp. (manufacturer, business 
machines) 408 Junipero Street, San Gabriel 

Theodore C. Coleman, president, Coleman Engineering Co., Inc. (manufac- 
turer, photographic lighting), 6040 West Jefferson Boulevard, Los Angeles 

William A. Cooke, president, Marketing Sales Co., 6253 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 

Roy O. Day, president, P-B Press, Inc., 320 Thomas Street, Pomona 

Burgess Dempster, president, Electronic Engineering Company of California, 
180 South Alvarado Street, Los Angeles 

Franklin H. Donnell, vice president, Finance Consolidated Engineering Corp. 
(manufacturer), 300 North Sierra Madre Villa, Pasadena 

George M. Eason, president, Standard Federal Savings & Loan Association, 
Wilshire Boulevard and Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 

Robert V. Edwards, president, American Pipe & Construction Co. (manu- 
facturer, pipes), Post Office Box 3428, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 

Justin C. Evenson, president, Production Tools, Inc. (manufacturer, aircraft 
parts), 1485 Imperial Avenue, San Diego 

Leonard K. Firestone, president, Firestone Tire & Rubber Comany of Cali- 
fornia, 2525 Firestone Boulevard, Los Angeles 

Maurice C. Fletcher, secretary, Fletcher Aviation Corp. (manufacturer), 
Fletcher Airport, Rosemead 

Robert A. Gageby, chairman of the board, Wells All-Steel Products (manu- 
facturer), 6880 Troost Avenue, North Hollywood 

Clark Galloway, manager, southern California district, California State 
Chamber of Commerce, 1000 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 

Earle W. Gard, Earle W. Gard Consulting Service, Statler Center, 900 Wil- 
shire Boulevard, Los Angeles 

Harry ©. Gauger, senior vice president, Antelope Valley Bank, Lancaster 

Al J. Gock (retired banker), 650 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, 14 

Howard G. Golem, director of procurement, Convair (manufacturer, air- 
planes, ete.), San Diego 

William L. Gude, president, Gude’s, Inc. (retail shoes), 422 West Seventh 
Street, Los Angeles 

Weir Hammond, president, Hammond Machinery & Supply Co. (distributor 
of electric power tools), P. O. Box 1769, San Diego 

Percival G. Hart, head of procurement, Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City 

Harvey H. Head, president, Mineral Wool Insulation Co. (manufacturer), 
13361 San Bernardino Avenue, Fontana 

Gordon W. Helmick, president, Helmick’s Firestone (retail auto supplies, 
ete.), 5050 Whittier Boulevard, Los Angeles 

Dr. Malcolm F. Heslip, head of business administration extension, Univer- 
sity of California, 813 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 

Edgar R. Hill, president The Mariners Bank, 2712 West Coast Highway, 
Newport Beach 

John W. Hinchliffe, Jr., director of material, Northrop Aircraft, Inc. (manu- 
facturer), Northrop Field, Hawthorne 

H. Leslie Hoffman, president, Hoffman Electronics Corp. (manufacturer), 
3761 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 

Edmund E. Hoskins, president, William Miller Instruments, Inc. (manu- 
acturer, scientific instruments), 325 North Halstead Avenue, Pasadena 

Durwood Howes, president, B. D. Howes & Son (retail jeweler), 3059 Wil- 
shire Boulevard, Los Angeles 

Carl Hummel, vice president, Sun Valley National Bank of Los Angeles, 
8125 San Fernando Road, Sun Valley 
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M. P. Illitch, chairman of the board, The Southwest Bank, 100 North Market 
Street, Inglewood 

Charles L. Jones, Charles L. Jones & Co. (accountant, auditor), Sixth and 
Arizona Avenue, Santa Monica 

Stanley O. Jones, director of programs and publicity, National Association 
of Manufacturers, 3440 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 

Roy E. Klotz, vice president, Adadite, Inc, (metal finishing), 10630 Sessler 
Street, South Gate 

Frank W. Koenen, president, Coast Hardware, Inc. (retail), 12169 Ventura 
Boulevard, Studio City 

W. W. Kratz, president, Electronic Products Corp. (manufacturer), 322 
State Street, Santa Barbara 

Herbert H. Krauch, managing editor, Los Angeles Evening Herald & Express, 
1243 Trenton Street, Los Angeles 

Jack Lane, president, American Pipe & Steel Corp. (fabricator, sheet steel 
and plate), 2201 West Commonwealth, Alhambra 

Norman Macbeth, Macbeth & Ford (attorney), 1709 West Eighth Street, 
Los Angeles 

Harry L. Masser, executive vice president, Southern California Gas Co. 810 
South Flower Street, Los Angeles 

John B. McDonald, M. D., Wm. E. Branch Clinic, 133 South Laskey Drive, 
Beverly Hills 

Charles D. Miller, president, Duro-Matic Products Co., 8509 Higuera Street, 
Culver City 

William J. Moran, William J. Moran Co. (engineer and contractor), 1011 
South Fremont Avenue, Alhambra 

Harold G. Murdock, vice president, Arrowsmith Tool & Die Corp. (manu- 
facturer), 9700 Bellanca Avenue, Los Angeles 

Daniel E. Murphy, president, Otto K. Olesen Co. ( manufacturer, theatrical 
lighting equipment), 1534 Cahuenga Boulevard, Hollywood 

Rulon Nagely, director of material, North American Aviation, Inc. (manu- 
facturer, military airplanes), International Airport, Los Angeles 

Henry P. Nelson, president, Menasco Manufacturing Co. (manufacturer, 
aircraft landing gear), 805 South San Fernando Boulevard, Burbank 

Edward J. Peters, president, Maple Leaf Enterprises (broker-distributor- 
armer), Post Office Box 96, Wasco 

John Pike, chairman of the board, Hanford Foundry Co. (manufacturer), 
119 South Arrowhead Avenue, San Bernardino 

Richard M. Polsky, president, Trenwith’s Inc. (department store), 829 
State Street, Santa Barbara 

James F. Ragan, executive vice president, Bank of Belmont Shore, 5354 East 
Second Street, Long Beach 

O. W. Richard, Richard’s Lido Market (retail), Via Lido at Central, New- 
port Beach 

Frederick K. Rockett, manager, Frederick K. Rockett Co., (production of 
motion pictures), 6063 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 

John J. Rutherford, president, First National Bank of Vista, Vista 

Henry Salvatori, president, Western Geophysical Co., (petroleum and related 
products), 523 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 

Edward R. Scheidler, Sr., vice president, Nigg Engineering Corp, (steel 
fabricator), 545 North Second Street, Covina 

Adolf Schoepe, president, Kwikset Locks, Inc. (manufacturer, builders hard- 
ware), 516 East Santa Ana Street, Anaheim 

Eugene D. Schunke, secretary, Telecomputing Corp. (manufacturer, elec- 
tronics) 133 East Santa Anita Avenue, Burbank 

Edward P. Scott, vice president, City Chevrolet Co. (retail), 1401 Kettner 
Boulevard, San Diego 

Thomas W. Sefton, vice president, San Diego Trust & Savings Bank, 540 
Broadway, San Diego 

William Shulver, Jr., director of materiel, Lockheed Aircraft Corp. (manu- 
facturer), Burbank 

Harry F. Smith, vice president, First Western Bank & Trust Co., 6th and 
Spring Streets, Los Angeles 

Malcolm K. Smith, chief of materiel, The Ryan Aeronautical Co. (manu- 
facturer), Lindbergh Field, San Diego 
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J. Clyde Soden, manager, Soden Wholesale BHlectrical Co., 5071 Mission 
Boulevard, Riverside 
Winston F. Stoody, president, Stoody Co. (manufacturer, hard facing alloys), 
11928 East Slauson, Whittier 
Geo. A. Thatcher, president, Occidental Savings & Commercial Bank, 12140 
Victory Boulevard, North Hollywood 
Joseph M. Thomas, general manager, Joseph McDonald Oil Co. (production 
of crude oil), 9 Fountain Plaza Building, 2011 18th Street, Bakersfield 
Herbert E. Toor, president, Furniture Guild of California, Inc. (manufac- 
turer), 1601 East 15th Street, Los Angeles 
Eugene H. Twarowski, general manager, Double T. Products Co. (manu- 
facturer, tube-tules), 301 Acacia Avenue, Hawthorne 
Edward R. Valentine, chairman of the board, J. W. Robinson Co. (depart- 
ment store), 600 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles 
Roy J. Wagner, vice president, The First National Trust & Savings Bank of 
San Diego, Fifth Avenue and Broadway, San Diego 
Thomas P. Walker, vice president, Triad Transformer Corp. (manufacturer, 
electronic component), 4055 Redwood Avenue, Los Angeles 
Joe L. Walling, vice president, Santa Monica Commercial & Savings Bank, 
Santa Monica 
Lawrence I. Weill (retired), 1700 K Street, Bakersfield 
Robert H. Westbrook, J. R. Westbrook Co. (department store), 3750-3770 
Main Street, Riverside 
Virgil B. Windle, president, San Diego Forwarding Co. (transportation), 
2163 Hancock Street, San Diego 
Harold A. Witham, Witham’s Radio & Appliance Co. (retail), 1801 19th 
Street, Bakersfield 
Arizona: 
Adrian V. K. Babcock, manager, Industrial Development, Arizona Public 
Service Co., 501 South Third Avenue, Phoenix. 
Ralph M. Bilby, assistant general manager, Babbitt Bros, Trading Co. (gen- 
eral mercantile, wholesale and retail), Bin 90, Flagstaff. 
D. L. Bouse, manager, industrial development department, Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix. 
Forrest C. Braden, president, Braden Machinery Co., (distributor machinery 
and farm equipment), 900 Fourth Avenue, Yuma. 
Jay M. Gates, Jr., president, Central Commercial Co., (wholesale and retail; 
general merchandise), Fourth and Beale Streets, Kingman. 
Arron Levy, president, Levy Bros. Clothing Co. (department store), 111 
East Pennington, Tucson. 
Harold F. Mills, manager, Iron King branch, Shattuck Denn Mining Corp., 
Box 1492, Prescott. 
Charles A. Morgan, (retired trust officer in bank), 302 East Northern Avenue, 
Phoenix. 
Edward V. O’Malley, president, the O’Malley Lumber Co. (wholesale-retail), 
Madison at 4th Avenue, Phoenix. 
Fred S. Porter, Jr., manager, Porters (leather goods), 118 North First Street, 
Phoenix. 
Mrs. Margaret A. Rockwell, chairman of the board, Adams Hotel Co., Phoenix. 
Lester W. Ruffner, manager, Ruffner Funeral Home, 303 South Cortez 
Street, Prescott. 
Glenn L. Wilson, manager, Central Heights Water System, Route 1, Globe. 
Clark County, Nev.: 
Peter A. Simon, president, Diamond Gold Mining Co., Jean. 


(November 20, 1956) 


REGION XV 
Michigan: 

Rensselaer W. Clark, president Hayes Manufacturing Corp. (manufacturer 
metal products), 551 Seventh Street NW, Grand Rapids 

Alonzo G. Curtis, president electric sorting machine division, Mandrel 
Industries, Inc. (manufacturer electronic and pneumatic sorting equip- 
ment), 3530 Eastern Avenue SH, Grand Rapids 

Maurice FB. Dore, president Pentwater Wire Products (manufacturer), Pent- 
water 
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Daniel F. Gerber, president, Gerber Products Co., (manufacturer baby 
foods), 405 State Street, Fremont 
Fred H. Hahne, president, First National Bank, Manistique 
Clifford G. Hale, manager, Manufacturers’ Association of Jackson, 609 
Reynolds Building, Jackson 
Herbert C. Henderson, secretary and treasurer, Goddard & Goddard Co. 
(milling cutter engineer and manufacturer), 12280 Burt Road, Detroit 
Albert C. Hoyle, executive vice president, Lake Shore Engineering Co., 
(manufacturer marine-deck machinery), Iron Mountain 
William B. Hurley, (retired consulting engineer), 1700 Cadillac Square 
Building, Detroit 
Maxwell Jospey, director Production Steel Strip Corp. (conversion, pur- 
chase, sale, and distribution of steel products), 20001 Sherwood Avenue, 
Detroit 
J. Walter Leonard, president, Leonard Oil, Inc., 119 East Broadway, Mount 
Pleasant 
Luther T. Marsh, regional credit manager Reynolds Metals Co., 1212 Fisher 
Building, Detroit 
William A. McHattie, president, Michigan Seamless Tube Co., 400 West 
Avenue, South Lyon 
Don R. Mitchell, president, Ionia Manufacturing Co., (automobile bodies, 
trim, etc.), Dexter Street, Ionia 
Charles J. Monroe, chairman of the board, Industrial State Bank, 151 East 
Michigan Avenue, Kalamazoo 
W. D. Morison, Jr., president Morrison Investment & Realty Co., Inc., 11646 
Oakland Avenue, Detroit 
Charles J. Nelson, the Nelson Co., (manufacturer paint, enamels, varnishes, 
etc.), 1232-36 Prospect Avenue, Iron Mountain 
Lawrence S. Redford, executive vice president, Jackson & Church Co., (de 
signer and builder special machinery), 321 North Hamilton Street, Sag- 
inaw 
John J. Smith, president, the Sparks-Withington Co., (manufacturer 
radios, TV, automobile equipment), 2301 East Michigan Avenue, Jackson 
Loren D. Troost, Troost Bros. (retail furniture), 401-5 State Street, St. 
Joseph 
Leeland M. Uhl, chief. business and industry service division, Michigan 
Department of Economic Development, 110 Stevens-Mason Building, 
Lansing 
F. Russell Valpey, vice president, the Standard Products Co., 316 Fisher 
Building, Detroit 
Frederick J. Vogt, president Knape & Vogt Manufacturing Co. (manu- 
facturer hardware), 658 Richmond Street NW., Grand Rapids 
Samuel M. Dix, 8. M. Dix Associates, 320 Federal Square Building, Grand 
Rapids 
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MEETINGS (BY DATE) OF SBA NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONSULTANTS AND 
NATIONAL BOARD OF FIELD ADVISERS 


(Total number of meetings, 76) 


National Council of Consultants: 
June 18, 1954, Washington, D. C. 
October 14-15, 1954, Washington, D. C. 
July 14-15, 1955, Washington, D. C. 
January 18-19, 1956, Washington, D. C. 
September 26-27, 1956, Washington, D. C. 
National Board of Field Advisers: 
July 12, 1954, Dallas, Tex. (regional) 
July 26, 1954, Minneapolis, Minn. (regional) 
July 29, 1954, Boston, Mass. (regional) 
July 30, 1954, Atlanta, Ga. (regional) 
August 8, 1954, San Francisco, Calif. (regional) 
August 27, 1954, Richmond, Va. (regional) 
September 24, 1954, Kansas City, Mo. (regional) 
October 8, 1954, Chicago, Ill. (regional) 
October 13, 1954, New York, N. Y. (regional) 
October 22, 1954, Denver, Colo. (regional) 
October 22, 1954, Philadelphia, Pa. (regional) 
December 9, 1954, Charlotte, N. C, (local) 
December 16, 1954, Columbia, 8S. C. (local) 
December 17, 1954, Seattle, Wash. (regional) 
January 25, 1955, Newark, N. J. (local) 
January 27, 1955, Buffalo, N. Y. (loeal) 
January 28, 1955, Baltimore, Md. (local) 
February 4, 1955, Syracuse, N. Y. (local) 
lebruary 8, 1955, Oklahoma City, Okla. (local) 
February 11, 1955, Cleveland, Ohio (regional) 
February 17, 1955, Little Rock, Ark. (local) 
February 17, 1955, Los Angeles, Calif. (regional) 
February 21, 1955, Dallas, Tex. (local) 
March 11, 1955, Phoenix, Ariz. (local) 
April 22, 1955, Atlanta, Ga. (local) 
April 28, 1955, Boise, Idaho (local) 
June 8, 1955, Alexandria Bay, N. Y. (local) 
June 22, 1955, Boston, Mass. (regional) 
August 19, 1955, Richmond, Va. (regional) 
October 27, 1955, Ft. Smith, Ark. (local) 
November 10, 1955, Superior, Wis. (loeal) 
November 18, 1955, Chicago, Ill. (regional) 
November 29, 1955, Baltimore, Md. (local) 
December 8, 1955, Jacksonville, Fla. (local) 
December 9, 1955, Richmond, Va. (local) 
December 12, 1955, Charleston, W. Va. (local) 
December 14, 1955, Columbia, 8S. C. (local) 
December 15, 1955, Charlotte, N. C. (local) 
March 9, 1956, Bismarck, N. Dak. (loeal) 
March 23, 1956, Richmond, Va. (regional) 
April 12, 1956, Pine Bluff, Ark. (local) 
April 12, 1956, New York, N. Y. (regional) 
April 1956, Minneapolis, Minn. (local) 
May 4, 1956, Pittsburgh, Pa. (regional) 
May &, 1956, Wichita, Kans. (local) 
May 11, 1956, Atlanta, Ga. (regional) 
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National Board of Field Advisers—Continued 
May 16, 1956, St. Louis, Mo. (local) 
May 17, 1956, Seattle, Wash. (local) 
May 18, 1956, Portland, Oreg. (local) 
May 21, 1956, Dallas, Tex. (regional) 
May 21, 1956, Rice Lake, Wis. (local) 
May 23, 1956, Omaha, Nebr. (local) 
May 23, 1956, San Francisco, Calif. (regional) 
May 25, 1956, Kansas City, Mo. (local) 
May 1956, North Minnesota (local) 
June 5, 1956, Hartford, Conn. (local) 
June 6, 1956, Boston, Mass. (regional) 
June 15, 1956, Cooperstown, N. Y. (local) 
June 25, 1956, Helena, Mont. (local) 
July 3, 1956, Indianapolis, Ind. (local) 
July 31, 1956, Indianapolis, Ind. (local) 
September 13, 1956, San Juan, P. R. (local) 
September 1956, Grand Rapids, Mich. (local) 
November 13, 1956, Huron, 8S. Dak. (local) 
November 13, 1956, Boise, Idaho (local) 
November 14, 1956, Rapid City, S. Dak. (local) 
December 5, 1956, Detroit, Mich. (regional) 
December 10, 1956, Clarksburg, W. Va. (local) 
January 16, 1957, Helena, Mont. (local) 
February 8, 1957, Washington, D. C. (regional) 
March 8, 1957, Chicago, Ill. (regional) 


ADDENDUM TO LIST OF MEETINGS 


National Board of Field Advisers: 
October 14, 1954, Wichita, Kans. (local) 
November 4, 1954, Indianapolis, Ind. (local) 
December 7, 1954, Wichita, Kans. (local) 
January 4 and 5, 1955, Spokane, Wash. (local) 
January 7, 1955, Chicago, Ill. (regional planning committee) 
February 16, 1955, Dodge City, Kans. (?) 
February 17, 1955, Helena, Mont. (local) 
March 1, 1955, Portland, Oreg. (local) 
June 27, 1955, Minneapolis, Minn. (local) 
June 1955, Miami, Fla. (local) 


APPENDIX NO. 4 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION LOAN POLICY BOARD 
LoaN Poricy STATEMENT, SEPTEMBER 16, 1953 
I. INTRODUCTION 


This general policy statement is established by the Loan Policy Board of the 
Small Business Administration pursuant to section 204 (d) of Public Law 163, 
83d Congress (Small Business Act of 1953). It sets forth the principles and 
policies which will be followed by the Small Business Administration in the 
granting and denial of applications by small-business concerns for financial 
assistance. It is not intended that this general policy statement provide an- 
swers to all questions which may arise in connection with specific applications. 


II, AUTHORITY AND PURPOSES 


Under section 207 of the Small Business Act of 1953, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration is empowered, among other things— 

“(a) to make loans to enable small-business concerns to finance plant 
construction, conversion, or expansion, including the acquisition of land; or 
to finance the acquisition of equipment, facilities, machinery, supplies, or 
materials; or to supply such concerns with working capital to be used in 
the manufacture of articles, equipment, supplies, or materials for war, de- 
fense, or essential civilian production or as may be necessary to insure a 
well-balanced national economy; * * * 

“(b) to make such loans as the Administration may determine to be nec- 
essary or appropriate because of floods or other catastrophes * * *” ~* 
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All financial assistance granted by the Small Business Administration must be 
for one or more of the purposes set forth above. 


III. DEFINITION OF A SMALL RUSINESS 


Section 203 of the Small Business Act of 1953 provides that a small-business 
concern shall be deemed to be one that is independently owned and operated and 
which is not dominant in its field of operation. In addition to the foregoing 
criteria, the Small Business Administration, in determining whether a given 
firm is a “small-business concern” (pursuant to sec. 212 (c) of the act), may also 
use the number of employees and the dollar volume of business of the firm. 


IV. BASIC PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE GRANTING AND DENIAL OF APPLICATIONS FOR 
: FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


A. The Small Business Administration will give preference to granting financial 
assistance which will assist, expedite, increase, or maintain the production nec- 
essary to meet military, defense, or essential civilian requirements. 

B. If the financial assistance applied for is otherwise available on reasonable 
terms, the application will be denied. The financial assistance applied for 
shall be deemed to be otherwise available on reasonable terms unless it is satis- 
factorily demonstrated that: 

1. Proof of refusal of the required credit has been obtained from: (a) The 
applicant’s bank of account, and (b) a competing bank in the same area, and (c) 
if the amount of the loan applied for is in excess of the legal lending limit of 
the applicant’s bank or in excess of the amount that the bank normally lends 
to any one borrower, then a refusal from a corresponding bank, or from any 
other lending institution whose lending capacity is adequate to cover the loan 
applied for. 

2. The funds required do not appear to be obtainable from other known 
sources of capital serving or operating in the business community concerned. 

3. The funds required do not appear to be obtainable on reasonable terms 
through the public offering or private placing of securities of the applicant. 

4. The funds required do not appear to be obtainable through the disposal 
at a fair price of assets not required by the applicant in the conduct of its 
existing business or not reasonably necessary to its potential healthy growth. 

5. The funds required do not appear to be obtainable without undue hard- 
ship, through utilization of the personal credit and/or resources of the owner, 
partners, management, or principal shareholders of the applicant. 

6. V-loan, or other applicable Government financing, is not available to the 
applicant. 

C. All loans made shall be of such sound value or so secured as reasonably 
to assure repayment. No loan shall be made unless there exists reasonable 
assurance that it can and will be repaid pursuant to its terms. Reasonable 
assurance of repayment will exist only where the loan is of sound value, or 
is adequately secured, in the judgment of the Small Business Administration. 
It will be deemed not to exist in all cases where the proposed loan is to accom- 
plish an expansion which is unwarranted in the light of the applicant’s past 
experience and management ability, or where the effect of making the loan is 
to subsidize inferior management. 

D. It is the policy to stimulate and encourage loans by banks and other 
lending institutions. 

1. No loan shall be made unless it is shown that a participation by a bank 
or other lending institution is not available; no immediate participation may 
be purchased unless it is shown that a deferred participation is not available. 

2. No agreement by the Small Business Administration to participate in any 
loan shall require the Small Business Administration to advance in excess 
of 90 percent of the amount of the loan. In the case of agreements to participate 
on a deferred basis, the Small Business Administration shall not be obligated 
to advance in excess of 90 percent of the amount of the loan outstanding at 
the time of the advance. 

3. No agreement to participate shall establish any preference in favor of 
the bank or other lending institution participating in the loan with the Small 
Business Administration. 
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4. In connection with deferred-participation loans, the participating institu- 
tion will be required to pay a participation charge in such amount as shall 
be deemed reasonable and practicable by the Small Business Administration. 

E. Financial assistance will not be granted by the Small Business Adminis- 
tration: 

1. If the direct or indirect purpose or result of granting such assistance 
would be to (a) pay off a creditor or creditors of the applicant who are 
inadequately secured or are in position to sustain a loss, or (b) provide 
funds for distribution or payment to the owner, partners, or shareholders 
of the applicant, or (c) replenish working capital funds theretofore used 
for either of such purposes ; 

2. If the purpose of the applicant in applying for such assistance is to 
effect a change in ownership of a business ; 

3. If the financial assistance will provide or free funds for speculation 
in any kind of property, real or personal, tangible or intangible; 

4. If the applicant is an eleemosynary institution ; 

5. If the purpose of the loan is to finance recreational or amusement 
facilities ; 

6. If the applicant is a newspaper, magazine, radio broadcasting, or 
television broadcasting company or similar enterprise ; 

7. If any substantial portion of the gross income of the applicant (or of 
any of its principal owners) is derived from the sale of alcoholic beverages ; 

8. If any part of the gross income of the applicant (or of any of its 
principal owners) is derived from gambling or from the rental of premises 
for gambling purposes ; 

9. If the loan is to provide capital to an enterprise primarily engaged in 
the business of lending or investment ; 

10. If the effect of the granting of the financial assistance will be to 
encourage monopoly or will be inconsistent with the accepted standards of 
the American system of free competitive enterprise. 


Vv. TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF LOANS TO SMALL-BUSINESS CONCERNS UNDER SECTION 
207 (A) OF THE SMALL BUSINESS ACT 


A. Amount.—No loan shall be made if the total amount outstanding and 
committed (by participation or otherwise) by the Small Business Administra- 
tion to the borrower would exceed $150,000. 

B. Maturities—No loan, including renewals or extensions thereof, may be 
made for a period or periods exceeding 10 years, except that any loan made 
for the purpose of constructing industrial facilities may have a maturity of 
10 years plus such estimated additional period as may be required to com- 
plete such construction. It shall be the policy, however, to restrict the ma- 

- turity of each loan to such minimum as is consistent with sound business 
practice. 

C. Interest—Interest on all direct loans will be charged at rates that are 
appropriate, taking into account all the circumstances. Interest on participa- 
tion loans shall be at a rate not in excess of the legal rate of interest per- 
missible under applicable State law, but the rate to be charged shall in each 
instance be subject to approval by the Small Business Administration as to 
the portion in which it participates. 


VI. DISASTER LOANS UNDER SECTION 207 (B) OF THE SMALL BUSINESS ACT 


Disaster loans will be considered on an individual basis in the light of the 
circumstances of the particular flood or other catastrophe. Such loans will 
be made to relieve the distress and hardships attendant upon the disasters. 
Accordingly, such loans will not be required to meet standards which would 
otherwise be applicable. 

Approved by the Loan Policy Board of the Small Business Administration: 


WILLIAM D. MITCHELL, 
Chairman, Administrator, Small Business Administration. 
GEORGE M. HUMPHREY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
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SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION LOAN POLICY BOARD 
LOAN Poticy STATEMENT (REVISED AS OF NOVEMBER 16, 1953) 
I, INTRODUCTION 


This general policy statement is established by the Loan Policy Board of the 
Small Business Administration pursuant to section 204 (d) of Public Law 
163, 83d Congress (Small Business Act of 1953). It sets forth the principles 
and policies which will be followed by the Small Business Administration in the 
granting and denial of applications by small business concerns for financial as- 
sistance. It is not intended that this general policy statement provide answers 
to all questions which may arise in connection with specific applications. 


Il, AUTHORITY AND PURPOSES 


~» 


Under section 207 of the Small Business Act of 1953 the Small Business Ad- 
ministration is emplowered, among other things— 

“(a) to make loans to enable small business concerns to finance plant construc- 
tion, conversion, or expansion, including the acquisition of land; or to finance 
the acquisition of equipment, facilities, machinery, supplies, or materials; or to 
supply such concerns with working capital to be used in the manufacture of 
articles, equipment, supplies, or materials for war, defense, or essential civilian 
production or as may be necessary to insure a well-balanced national economy ; 
x * * 

“(b) to make such loans as the Administration may determine to be necessary 
or appropriate because of floods or other catastrophes * * *” 

All financial assistance granted by the Small Business Administration must 
be for one or more of the purposes set forth above. 


1il, DEFINITION OF A SMALL BUSINESS 


Section 203 of the Small Business Act of 1953 provides that a small business 
concern shall be deemed to be one that is independently owned and operated and 
which is not dominant in its field of operation. In addition to the foregoing 
criteria, the Small Business Administration, in determining whether a given firm 
is a “small business concern” (pursuant to sec. 212 (c) of the act), may also 
use the number of employees and the dollar volume of business of the firm. 


IV. BASIC PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE GRANTING AND DENIAL OF APPLICATIONS FOR 
FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


A. Applications for financial assistance may be considered only when there is 
evidence that the desired credit is not otherwise available on reasonable terms. 
The financial assistance applied for shall be deemed to be otherwise available 
on reasonable terms unless it is satisfactorily demonstrated that: 

1. Proof of refusal of the required credit has been obtained from: (a@) The 
applicant’s bank of account, and (b) if the amount of the loan applied for is in 
excess of the legal lending limit of the applicant’s bank or in excess of the amount 
that the bank normally lends to any one borrower, then a refusal from a corre- 
spondent bank, or from any other lending institution whose lending capacity 
is adequate to cover the loan applied for. 

2. The funds required do not appear to be obtainable from other known 
sources of capital serving or operating in the business community concerned. 

3. The funds required do not appear to be obtainable on reasonable terms 
through the public offering or private placing of securities of the applicant. 

4. The funds required do not appear to be obtainable through the disposal at 
a fair price of assets not required by the applicant in the conduct of its existing 
business or not reasonably necessary to its potential healthy growth. 

5. The funds required do not appear to be obtainable without undue hardship, 
through utilization of the personal credit and/or resources of the owner, part- 
pers, management, or principal shareholders of the applicant. 

6. V-loan, or other applicable Government financing, is not available to the 
applicant. 

B. All loans made shall be of such sound value or so secured as reasonably 
to assure repayment. No loan shall be made unless there exists reasonable 
assurance that it can and will be repaid pursuant to its terms. Reasonable 
assurance of repayment will exist only where the loan is of sound value, or is 
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adequately secured in the judgment of the Small Business Administration. It 
will be deemed not to exist in all cases where the proposed loan is to accomplish 
an expansion which is unwarranted in the light of the applicant’s past experience 
and management ability, or where the effect of making the loan is to subsidize 
inferior management. 

C. It is the policy to stimulate and encourage loans by banks and other lending 
institutions. 

1. An applicant for a loan must show that a participation by a bank or other 
lending institution is not available; no immediate participation may be purchased 
unless it is shown that a deferred participation is not available. 

2. An agreement by the Small Business Administration to participate in any 
loan shall not require the Small Business Administration to advance in excess of 
90 percent of the amount of the loan. In the case of agreements to participate 
on a deferred basis, the Small Business Administration shall not be obligated 
to advance in excess of 90 percent of the amount of the loan outstanding at 
the time of the advance. 

3. No agreement to participate shall establish any preferences in favor of the 
bank or other lending institution participating in the loan with the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 

D. Financial assistance will not be granted by the Small Business Adminis- 
tration: 

1. If the direct or indirect purpose or result of granting such assistance 
would be to (a) pay off a creditor or creditors of the applicant who are 
inadequately secured or are in position to sustain a loss, or (0) provide 
funds for distribution or payment to the owner, partners, or shareholders 
of the applicant or (c) replenish working capital funds theretofore used for 
either of such purposes; 

2. If the purpose of the applicant in applying for such assistance is to 
effect a change in ownership of a business, or if the direct or indirect pur- 
pose or result thereof is primarily to refinance indebtedness due to a Gov- 
ernment instrumentality ; 

8. If the financial assistance will provide or free funds for speculation 
in any kind of property, real or personal, tangible or intangible; 

4. If the applicant is an eleemosynary institution ; 

5. If the purpose of the loan is to finance recreational or amusement 
facilities ; 

6. If the applicant is a newspaper, magazine, radio broadcasting or tele- 
vision broadcasting company or similar enterprise; 

7. If any substantial portion of the gross income of the applicant (or of 
any of its principal owners) is derived from the sale of alcoholic beverages; 

8. If any part of the gross income of the applicant (or of any of its prin- 
cipal owners) is derived from gambling purposes; 

9. If the loan is to provide capital to an enterprise primarily engaged in 
the business of lending or investment. 

10. If the effect of the granting of the financial assistance will be to 
encourage monopoly or will be inconsistent with the accepted standards of 
the American system of free competitive enterprise. 


Vv. TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF LOANS TO SMALL BUSINESS CONCERNS UNDER SECTION 
207 (A) OF THE SMALL BUSINESS ACT 


A. Amount: No loan shall be made if the total amount outstanding and com- 
mitted (by participation or otherwise) by the Small Business Administration 
to the borrower would exceed $150,000. 

B. Maturities: No loan, including renewals or extensions thereof, may be 
made for a period or periods exceeding 10 years, except that any loan made for 
the purpose of constructing industrial facilities may have a maturity of 10 
years plus such estimated additional period as may be required to complete such 
eonstruction. It shall be the policy, however, to restrict the maturity of each 
loan to such minimum as is consistent with sound business practice. 

C. Charges and interest. 

1. Charges: In deferred participation loans (those made by a bank in which 
Small Business Administration has entered into an agreement with the bank 
to purchase thereafter a participating share in the loan), a participation charge 
shall be payable by the bank to Small Business Administration for the latter’s 
agreement to purchase a share in the loan. The participation charges shall be 
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on a sliding scale, depending upon the percentage of the loan which Small Busi- 
ness Administration is obligated to purchase. Such charges shall be as follows: 
For a loan in which Small Business Administration is obligated to purchase— 
(i) an amount not in excess of 50 percent of the loan, the participation 
charge shall be 1 percent per annum on the portion of the loan which Small 
Business Administration is obligated to purchase ; 
(ii) an amount in excess of 50 percent of the loan, but not in excess of 
75 percent of the loan, the participation charge shall be 1% percent per 
annum on the portion of the loan which Small Business Administration is 
obligated to purchase; and 
(iii) an amount in excess of 75 percent of the loan but not in excess of 
90 pecent of the loan, the participation charge shall be 2 percent on the 
portion of the loan which Small Business Administration is obligated to 
purchase. 
Small Business Administration is prohibited by law from agreeing to purchase 
more than 90 percent of the loan. 
2. Interest: 
(a) Deferred and immediate participation loans. 
In all loans in which the Small Business Administration participates with 
a bank or other lending institution, whether the participation is on a de- 
ferred or immediate basis, and whether in the first instance the bank or 
the Small Business Administration makes the loan in which the other pur- 
chases an immediate participation, the rate of interest may be fixed by the 
bank or other lending institution, provided that the interest rate shall not 
be less than 5 percent per annum on the portion of the luan which the Small 
Business Administration is obligated to purchase or, in the case of an im- 
mediate participation Joan, on the Small Business Administration’s share in 
the loan. 
(b) Direct loans. 
Interest on all direct loans which may be made by the Small Business 
Administration shall be at the rate of 6 percent per annum. 


VI. DISASTER LOANS UNDER SECTION 207(B) OF THE SMALL BUSINESS ACT 


Disaster loans will be considered on an individual basis in the light of the 
circumstances of the particular flood or other catastrophe. Such loans will 
be made to relieve the distress and hardships attendant upon the disasters. 
Accordingly, such loans will not be required to meet standards which would 
otherwise be applicable. 

Interest on disaster loans for the purpose of the acquisition, construction, or 
restoring of homes or personal effects shall be at the rate of 3 percent per annum; 
and interest on disaster loans for the purpose of the acquisition, construction, 
or restoring of business facilities and inventories shall be at the rate of 5 percent 
per annum. 


Approved by the Loan Policy Board of the Small Business Administration : 


WENDELL B. BARNES, 
Acting Administrator, Small Business Administration. 
GrorcE M. HUMPHREY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION LOAN POLICY BOARD 
LOAN Ponicy STATEMENT (REVISED AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1955) 
I. INTRODUCTION 


This general policy statement is established by the Loan Policy Board of the 
Small Business Administration pursuant to section 204 (d) of Public Law 163, 
83d Congress (Small Business Act of 1953) as amended by Public Law 268, 84th 
Congress, 1st session. It sets forth the principles and policies which will be fol- 
lowed by the Small Business Administration in the granting and denial of ap- 
plications by small-business concerns for financial assistance. It is not intended 
that this general policy statement provide answers to all questions which may 
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arise in connection with specific applications. This general policy statement 
supersedes the consolidated loan policy statement dated January 17, 1954 (19 
F. R. 5440). 

II. BUSINESS LOANS 


Basic principles governing the granting and denial of applications for financial 
assistance. 

A. Applications for financial assistance may be considered only when there is 
evidence that the desired credit is not otherwise available on reasonable terms. 
The financial assistance applied for shall be deemed to be otherwise available on 
reasonable terms, unless it is satisfactorily demonstrated that: 

1. Proof of refusal of the required credit has been obtained from— 

(a) the applicant’s bank of account, 

(b) if the amount of the loan applied for is in excess of the legal lending 
limit of the applicant’s bank or in excess of the amount that the bank 
normally lends to any one borrower, then a refusal from a correspondent 
bank or from any other lending institution whose lending capacity is ade- 
quate to cover the loan applied for, and 

(c) not less than two banks in cities where the population exceeds 200,000. 

Proof of refusal must contain the date, amount, and terms requested, and 
the reasons for not granting the desired credit. 

Bank refusals to advance credit should not be considered the full test of un- 
availability of credit and, where there is knowledge or reason to believe that 
credit is otherwise available on reasonable terms from sources other than such 
banks, the credit applied for cannot be granted notwithstanding the receipt of 
written refusals from such banks. 

2. The funds required do not appear to be obtainable on reasonable terms 
through the public offering or private placing of securities of the applicant. 

3. The funds required do not appear to be obtainable through the disposal 
at a fair price of assets not required by the applicant in the conduct of its existing 
business or not reasonably necessary to its potential healthy growth. 

4. The funds required do not appear to be obtainable without undue hardship, 
through utilization of the personal credit or resources of the owner, partners, 
management or principal shareholders of the applicant. 

5. V-loan, or other applicable Government financing, is not available to the 
applicant. 

B. All loans made shall be of such sound value or so secured as reasonably to 
assure repayment. No such loan shall be made unless there exists reasonable 
assurance that it can and will be repaid pursuant to its terms. Reasonable 
assurance of repayment will exist only where the loan is of sound value, or is 
adequately secured in the judgment of the Small Business Administration. It 
will be deemed not to exist when the proposed loan is to accomplish an 
expansion which is unwarranted in the light of the applicant’s past experience 
and management ability, or when the effect of making the loan is to subsidize 
inferior management. 

C. It is the policy to stimulate and encourage loans by banks and other lending 
institutions : 

1. An applicant for a loan must show that a participation by a bank or other 
lending institution is not available; no immediate participation may be purchased 
unless it is shown that a deferred participation is not available. 

2. Agreements by the Small Business Administration to participate in any 
loan on a deferred basis shall not obligate the Administration to advance in 
excess of 90 percent of the balance of the loan. 

3. No agreement to participate shall establish any preferences in favor of the 
bank or other lending institution participating in the loan with the Small 
3usiness Administration. 

D. Financial assistance will not be granted by the Small Business Admin- 
istration : 

1. If the direct or indirect purpose or result of granting such assistance 
would be to— 

(a) pay off a creditor or creditors of the applicant who are inadequately 
secured or are in position to sustain a loss, or 

(b) provide funds for distribution or payment to the owner, partners, 
or shareholders of the applicant, or 

(c) replenish working capital funds theretofore used for either of such 
purposes. 

2. If the direct or indirect purpose or the result thereof would be to effect 
a change in ownership of a business. 
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8. If the financial assistance will provide or free funds for speculation in 
any kind of property, real or personal, tangible or intangible. 

4, If the applicant is an eleemosynary institution. 

5. If the purpose of the loan is to finance the construction, acquisition, con- 
version, or operation of facilities which are or will be used for recreational or 
amusement purposes: Provided, however, That this subparagraph shall not pro- 
hibit financial assistance for such facilities when they are or will be incidental 
and appropriate to the business of the applicant. 

6. If the applicant is a newspaper, magazine, radio broadcasting company 
or television broadcasting company or similar enterprise. 

7. If any substantial portion of the gross income of the applicant (or of any 
of its principal owners) is derived from the sale of alcoholic beverages. 

8. If any part of the gross income of the applicant (or of any of its principal 
owners) is derived from gambling purposes. 

9. If the loan is to provide capital to an enterprise primarily engaged in the 
business of lending or investment. 

10. If the effect of the granting of the financial assistance will be to encourage 
monopoly or will be inconsistent with the accepted standards of the American 
system of free competitive enterprise. 


Ill. TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF LOANS 


A. Maturities. The maturity of each loan shall be restricted to the minimum 
consistent with sound business practice. 

B. Charges and interest. 

1. Charges: In deferred participation loans (those made by bank in which 
Small Business Administration has entered into an agreement with the bank to 
purchase thereafter a participating share in the loan), a participation charge 
shall be payable by the bank to Small Business Administration for the latter’s 
agreement to purchase a share in the loan. The participation charges shall be 
on a sliding scale, depending upon the percentage of the loan which Small 
Susiness Administration is obligated to purchase. Such participation charges, 
which shall not be reimbursable by borrower, shall be as follows: 

(a) For an amount not in excess of 50 percent of the loan, 1 percent per 
annum on the portion of the loan which Small Business Administration is 
obligated to purchase ; 

(b) For an amount in excess of 50 percent of the loan, but not in excess 
of 75 percent of the loan, 1144 percent per annum on the portion of the loan 
which Small Business Administration is obligated to purchase; and 

(c) For an amount in excess of 75 percent of the loan but not in excess 
of 90 percent of the loan, 2 percent on the portion of the loan which Small 
Business Administration is obligated to purchase. 

2. Interest: 

(a) Deferred and immediate participation loans: Except as provided in sub- 
paragraph 2 (c) hereof, interest on all loans in which the Small Business Ad- 
ministration participates with a bank or other lending institution, whether the 
participaton is on a deferred or immediate basis, and whether in the first in- 
stance the bank or the Small Business Administration makes the loan in which 
the other purchases an immediate participation, shall not exceed 6 percent per 
annum, fixed by the bank or other lending institution if not disapproved by the 
Small Business Administration. 

(b) Direct loans: Except as provided in subparagraph 2 (c) hereof, interest 
on all direct loans which may be made by the Small Business Administration 
shall be at the rate of 6 percent per annum, except as may be otherwise required 
by reason of the provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended. 

(c) Interest on construction loans which may be made or participated in by 
the Small Business Administration to group corporations shall be at the rate of 
5 percent per annum. 


IV. LIMITED LOAN PARTICIPATION PLAN 


Limited participation loans are authorized for maturity of not more than 5 
years with a monthly repayment schedule including interest at the rate of not 
more than 6 percent per annum with the following limitations : 

A. The share of the Small Business Administration participation in any such 
loan shall not exceed $15,000 or 75 percent of the total amount of the loan 
whichever is the smaller. 
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B. The bank shall participate to a minimum of 25 percent of the total amount 
of the loan which participation shall be composed of new exposure by the bank, 
provided that there may be included in computing the participation percentage 
of the bank any short-term loans or long-term loans on which payments have 
been made according to the original schedule if the bank participates to the 
extent of its present exposure and if, in the case of a short-term loan, it has 
been outstanding not more than 6 months. 

C. Emphasis shall be on the repayment ability of the borrower as determined 
from the record of past earnings. 

D. All such loans shall be secured; however, the participating bank shall be 
responsible for obtaining the pledge of collateral as well as determining the 
adequacy thereof. Security may include, but shall not be limited to, mortgage 
on real or personal property, assignment of accounts receivable or moneys due 
on contracts, pledge of warehouse receipts, negative pledge agreements, and 
corporate guaranties or personal endorsements. 

B. Except as provided in this section all other provisions of this loan policy 
statement shall apply to loans considered under the limited loan participation 
plan. 

V. DISASTER AND DROUGHT LOANS 


A. Disaster and drought loans will be considered on an individual basis tn 
the light of circumstances of the applicant and of the particular flood, drought, 
or other catastrophe. Such loans will be made to relieve the distress and hard- 
ships attendant upon the disasters. 

B. Interest on the Small Business Administration share of disaster and drought 
direct and participation loans shall be at the rate of 3 percent per annum. 

C. Agreements by the Small Business Administration to participate in disaster 
and drought loans on a deferred basis shall not obligate the Administration to 
advance in excess of 90 percent of the balance of the loan. 

D. In deferred participation loans to disaster or drought victims, the partici- 
pation charge payable by the bank to the Small Business Administration shall 
be one-fourth of 1 percent per annum on that portion thereof which the Small 
Business Administration is obligated to purchase. 

Approved by the Loan Policy Board of the Small Business Administration : 


WENDELL B. BARNES, 
Chairman, Administrator, Small Business Administration. 
WALTER WILLIAMS, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 
LAURENCE B. ROBBINS, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION LOAN POLICY BOARD 


AMENDMENT No. 1 To LOAN Poricy STATEMENT (DECEMBER 31, 1955) 


The loan policy statement of the Loan Policy Board of the Small Business 
Administration, dated December 31, 1955, is hereby amended as follows: 

Section V, paragraph D, is amended by substituting the following provisions 
for and in lieu of the original language thereof : 

“In deferred participation loans to disaster or drought victims in which the 
interest rate on the bank’s portion thereof is fixed at 3 percent per annum, no 
participation charge shall be made on the portion of such loans which the Small 
Business Administration is obligated to purchase. In deferred participation 
loans to such victims in which the interest rate on bank’s portion of the loan 
exceeds 3 percent per annum, bank shall pay to Small Business Administration 
a participation charge of one-fourth of 1 percent per annum on that portion of 
the loan which the Small Business Administration is obligated to purchase, 
which charge shall not be reimbursable by borrower.” 

Dated as of January 18, 1956. 


WENDELL B. BARNES, 
Chairman, Administrator, Small Business Administration. 
FREDERICK H. MUELLER, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Domestic Affairs. 
LAURENCE B. ROBBINS, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
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LOAN POLICY BOARD 


AMENDMENT No. 2 To LOAN PoLticy STATEMENT (DECEMBER 31, 1955) 


The loan policy statement of the Loan Policy Board of the Small Business 
Administration, dated December 31, 1955, is hereby amended by deleting sub- 
paragraph 2 of paragraph D of section IV thereof and substituting for said 
subparagraph 2 the following: 

“2. If the purpose of the applicant in applying for such assistance is to effect 
a change in ownership of a business.” 

Dated as of February 20, 1956. 

WENDELL B. BARNES, 
Chairman, Administrator, Small Business Administration. 
FREDERICK H. MUELLER, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Domestic Affairs. 
LAURENCE B. Ropsins, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


LOAN POLICY BOARD 


AMENDMENT No. 3 TO LOAN POLICY STATEMENT (DECEMBER 31, 1955) 


The loan policy statement of the Loan Policy Board of the Small Business 
Administration, dated December 31, 1955, is hereby amended by deleting in its 
entirety paragraph B of section V and substituting for said paragraph B the 
following: 

“B. Interest on the Small Business Administration share of disaster and 
drought direct and participation loans shall be at the rate of 3 percent per 
annum, except that where a disaster loan is made for the acquisition or con- 
struction (including acquisition of site therefor) of housing for the personal 
occupancy of the borrower, the interest rate on both Small Business Administra- 
tion’s share and bank’s share of such loan shall be at the rate of 3 percent per 
annum.” 

Dated as of February 20, 1956. 

WENDELL B. BARNES, 
Chairman, Administrator, Small Business Administration. 
FREDERICK H. MUELLER, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Domestic Affairs. 
LAURENCE B. Rossins, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
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PART 101—LOAN POLICY STATEMENT * 
Sec. 


101.1 Introduction 

101.2 Business Loans 

101.3 Terms and Conditions of Loans to Small Business Concerns 
101.4 Limited Loan Participation Plan 

101.5 Disaster and Drought Loans 


AUTHORITY: §§ 101.1 to 101.5 issued under sec. 204 (d), 67 Stat. 233, 15 U. S. C. 634 (d) 
(Supp. II, 1952). Interpret or apply secs. 207 (a) and 207 (b) (1) as amended, 69 Stat. 
548, 15 U. S. C. 636 (Supp. III, 1952). 

§ 101.1 Introduction. This General Policy Statement is established by the 
Loan Policy Board of the Small Business Administration pursuant to section 
204 (d) of Public Law 163, 83rd Congress (Small Business Act of 1953), as 
amended by Public Law 268, 84th Congress, 1st Session. It sets forth the prin- 
ciples and policies which will be followed by the Small Business Administration 
in the granting and denial of applications by small-business concerns for finan- 
cial assistance. It is not intended that this General Policy Statement provide 
answers to all questions which may arise in connection with specific applica- 
tions. This Generai Policy Statement supersedes the Consolidated Loan Policy 
Statement dated August 16, 1954 (19 F. R. 5440). 

§ 101.2 Business Loans.. Basie Principles Governing the Granting and Denial . 
of Applications for Financial Assistance. 

A. Applications for financial assistance may be considered only when there is 
evidence that the desired credit is not otherwise available on reasonable terms. 
The financial assistance applied for shall be deemed to be otherwise available 
on reasonable terms, unless it is satisfactorily demonstrated that: 

1. Proof of refusal of the required credit has been obtained from 

a. the applicant’s bank of account. 

b. if the amount of the loan applied for is in excess of the legal lend- 
ing limit of the applicant’s bank or in excess of the amount that the 
bank normally lends to any one borrower, then a refusal from a corre- 
spondent bank or from any other lending institution whose lending 
capacity is adequate to cover the loan applied for, and 

ec. not less than two banks in cities where the population exceeds 
200,000. 

Proof of refusal must contain the date, amount and terms requested, and 
the reasons for not granting the desired credit. 

Bank refusals to advance credit should not be considered the full test 
of unavailability of credit and, where there is knowledge or reason to 
believe that credit is otherwise available on reasonable terms from sources 
other than such banks, the credit applied for cannot be granted notwith- 
standing the receipt of written refusals from such banks. 

2. The funds required do not appear to be obtainable on reasonable terms 
through the public offering or private placing of securities of the applicant. 

3. The funds required do not appear to be obtainable through the dis- 
posal at a fair price of assets not required by the applicant in the conduct 
of its existing business or not reasonably necessary to its potential healthy 
growth. 

4. The funds required do not appear to be obtainable without undue hard- 
ship, through utilization of the personal credit or resources of the owner, 
partners, management, or principal shareholders of the applicant. 


1Includes Loan Policy Statement, Revised as of December 31, 1955, and Amendments 1, 
2, 3 thereto. 
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5. V-loan, or other applicable Government financing, is not available to 
the applicant. 

B. All loans made shall be of such sound value or so secured as reasonably 
to assure repayment. No such loan shall be made unless there exists reasonable 
assurance that it can and will be repaid pursuant to its terms. Reasonable as- 
surance of repayment will exist only where the loan is of sound value, or is 
adequately secured in the judgment of the Small Business Administration. It 
will be deemed not to exist when the proposed loan is to accomplish an expansion 
which is unwarranted in the light of the applicant’s past experience and manage- 
ment ability, or when the effect of making the loan is to subsidize inferior 
management. 

©. It is the policy to stimulate and encourage loans by banks and other lending 
institutions. 

1. An applicant for a loan must show that a participation by a bank or 
other lending institution is not available; no immediate participation may 
be purchased unless it is shown that a deferred participation is not available. 

2. Agreements by the Small Business Administration to participate in any 
loan on a deferred basis shall not obligate the Administration to advance 
in excess of 90 percent of the balance of the loan. 

3. No agreement to participate shall establish any preferences in favor 
of the bank or other lending institution participating in the loan with the 
Small Business Administration. 

D. Financial assistance will not be granted by the Small Business Administra- 
tion: 

1. If the direct or indirect purpose or result of granting such assistance 
would be to 

a. pay off a creditor or creditors of the applicant who are inade- 
quately secured or are in position to sustain a loss, or 

b. provide funds for distribution or payment to the owner, partners, 
or shareholders of the applicant, or 

ec. replenish working capital funds theretofore used for either of such 
purposes ; 

2. If the purpose of the applicant in applying for such assistance is to 
effect a change in ownership of a business.’ 

3. If the financial assistance will provide or free funds for speculation in 
any kind of property, real or personal, tangible or intangible; 

4. If the applicant is an eleemosynary institution ; 

5. If the purpose of the loan is to finance the construction, acquisition, 
conversion, or operation of facilities which are or will be used for recreational 
or amusement purposes ; provided, however, that this subparagraph shall not 
prohibit financial assistance for such facilities when they are or will be 
incidental and appropriate to the business of the applicant; 

6. If the applicant is a newspaper, magazine, radio broadcasting company 
or television broadcasting company or similar enterprise ; 

7. If any substantial portion of the gross income of the applicant (or of any 
of its principal owners) is derived from the sale of alcoholic beverages ; 

8. If any part of the gross income of the applicant (or of any of its prin- 
cipal owners) is derived from gambling purposes ; 

9. If the loan is to provide capital to an enterprise primarily engaged in 
the business of lending or investments ; 

10. If the effect of the granting of the financial assistance will be to 
encourage monopoly or will be inconsistent with the accepted standards of 
the American system of free competitive enterprise. 

$101.8 Terms and Conditions of Loans. 

A. Maturities. The maturity of each loan shall be restricted to the minimum 
consistent with sound business practice. 

B. Charges and Interest. 

1. Charges: In deferred participation loans (those made by bank in which 
Small Business Administration has entered into an agreement with the bank 
to purchase thereafter a participating share in the Loan), a participation 
charge shall be payable by the bank to Small Business Administration for the 
latter’s agreement to purchase a share in the loan. The participation 
charges shall be on a sliding scale, depending upon the percentage of the 
loan which Small Business Administration is obligated to purchase. Such 


* Amended as of February 20, 1956 (Amendment 2). 
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participation charges, which shall not be reimbursable by borrower, shali 
be as follows: 

a. for an amount not in excess of 50 per cent of the loan, 1 per cent per 
annum on the portion of the loan which Small Business Administration 
is obligated to purchase; 

b. for an amount in excess of 50 per cent of the loan, but not in excess 
of 75 per cent of the loan, 1% per cent per annum on the portion of the 
loan which Small Business Administration is obligated to purchase ; and 

c. for an amount in excess of 75 per cent of the loan but not in excess 
of 90 per cent of the loan, 2 per cent on the portion of the loan which 
Small Business Administration is obligated to purchase. 

2. Interest: 

a. Deferred and Immediate Participation Loans. Except as provided 
in subparagraph 2c hereof, interest on all loans in which the Small 
Business Administration participates with a bank or other lending in- 
stitution, whether the participation is on a deferred or immediate basis, 
and whether in the first instance the bank or the Small Business Ad- 
ministration makes the loan in which the other purchases an immediate 
participation, shall not exceed 6 per cent per annum, fixed by the bank 
or other lending institution if not disapproved by the Small Business 
Administration. 

b. Direct Loans: Except as provided in subparagraph 2c hereof, 
interest on all direct loans which may be made by the Small Business 
Administration shall be at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, except as 
may be otherwise required by reason of the provisions of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended. 

ce. Interest on construction loans which may be made or participated 
in by the Small Business Administration to group corporations shall be 
at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 

$101.4 Limited Loan Participation Plan. Limited participation loans are 
authorized for maturity of not more than five years with a monthly repayment 
schedule including interest at the rate of not more than 6 per cent per annum 
with the following limitations: 

A. The share of the Small Business Administration participation in any such 
loan shall not exceed $15,000 or 75 per cent of the total amount of the loan 
whichever is the smaller. 

B. The bank shall participate to a minimum of 25 per cent of the total amount 
of the loan which participation shall be composed of new exposure by the bank, 
provided that there may be included in computing the participation percentage 
of the bank any short-term loans or long-term loans on which payments have 
been made according to the original schedule if the bank participates to the 
extent of its present exposure and if, in the case of a short-term loan, it has 
been outstanding not more than six months. 

C. Emphasis shall be on the repayment ability of the borrower as determined 
from the record of past earnings. 

D. All such loans shall be secured; however, the participating bank shall be 
responsible for obtaining the pledge of collateral as well as determining the 
adequacy thereof. Security may include, but shall not be limited to, mortgage 
on real or personal property, assignment of accounts receivable or monies due 
on contracts, pledge of warehouse receipts, negative pledge agreements, and 
corporate guaranties or personal endorsements. 

BE. Except as provided in this section all other provisions of this Loan Policy 
Statement shall apply to loans considered under the Limited Loan Participation 
Plan. 

$101.5 Disaster and Drought Loans. 

A. Disaster and drought loans will be considered on an individual basis in the 
light of circumstances of the applicant and of the particular flood, drought or 
other catastrophe. Such loans will be made to relieve the distress and hard- 
ships attendant upon the disasters. 

B. Interest on the Small Business Administration share of disaster and 
drought direct and participation loans shall be at the rate of 3 per cent per 
annum, except that where a disaster loan is made for the acquisition or con- 
struction (including acquisition of site therefor) of housing for the personal 
occupancy of the Borrower, the interest rate on both Small Business Adminis 
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tration’s share and bank’s share of such loan shall be at the rate of 3 per cent 
per annum.* 

©. Agreements by the Small Business Administration to participate in disaster 
and drought loans on a deferred basis shall not obligate the Administration to 
advance in excess of 90 per cent of the balance of the loan. 

D. In deferred participation loans to disaster or drought victims in which the 
interest rate on the Bank’s portion thereof is fixed at 3 per cent per annum, no 
participation charge shall be made on the portion of such loans which the Small 
Business Administration is obligated to purchase. In deferred participation 
loans to such victims in which the interest rate on Bank’s portion of the loan 
exceeds 3 per cent per annum. Bank shall pay to Small Business Adminis- 
tration a participation charge of % per cent per annum on that portion of the 
loan which the Small Business Administration is obligated to purchase, which 
charge shall not be reimbursable by Borrower.‘ 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
LOAN Poricy Boarp, 
By WENDELL B. BARNES, Administrator, 
Chairman. 
Dated: June 29, 1956. 
(This statement of policy was published in the Federal Register on July 7, 
1956, and may be cited as follows: SBA Loan Policy Statement, as amended, 
21 Fed. Reg. 5044 (1956).] 


* Amended as of February 20, 1956 (Amendment 8). 
* Amended as of January 18, 1956 (Amendment 1). 








APPENDIX NO. 5 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION—FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL REPORT ON 
LENDING ACTIVITIES, FEBRUARY 1957 


(Office of Controller, March 19, 1957) 
HIGHLIGHTS OF LENDING ACTIVITIES 


Business applications received —The number of business loan applications 
received in February totaled 589, reversing the downward trend during the past 
3 months from the high of 692 in October 1956. To date in fiscal year 1957 a 
total of 4,422 applications have been received in comparison with 2,161 during 
the first 8 months of fiscal year 1956. 

Business loans approved.—Because of the relatively small balance in the 
revolving fund and the unknown demand for disaster loans resulting from late 
January floods in Kentucky, Virginia, and West Virginia, approval of business 
loans generally was stopped on February 1. In lieu thereof, advice of favorable 
consideration was given to those applicants whose loans otherwise would have 
been approved. However, in “urgent’’ cases where the favorable consideration 
technique would not suffice, funds have been released to permit formal approval 
on a case-by-case basis. As a result, February activity reflects only 184 loans 
approved, in a total amount of $5.9 million. 

Disaster loan activity.—-306 disaster loan applications were received during 
February for the highest month this fiscal year. Of these 212 were received 
from Kentucky, 29 from Virginia, and 18 from West Virginia, out of the areas 
which suffered extensive flood damage in late January ; 207 loans were approved 
during February in a total amount of $1.4 million. 

Disbursement progress.—Page 2 reflects summary data on loans approved, net 
loans approved after deducting cancellations and loans disbursed, to date. Dis- 
bursement has been initiated on 4,084 or 86.1 percent of the 4,742 net business loans 
approved, and thus available for disbursement, as of February 28, 1957. 
Borrowers have received or are in the process of receiving a total of $173.7 
million (an increase of $10 million in February). This total includes $103 
million of Government funds disbursed by SBA. 

The above figures include 1,432 deferred participation business loans which 
have been disbursed by banks in a total amount of $60.6 million. Of these loans, 
SBA has been called upon to purchase its share in only 95 loans, involving the 
disbursement of $4 million of Government funds. Such purchases, therefore, 
have amounted’to only 8.9 percent of the SBA share of the total disbursed by 
banks, compared with the 15 percent rate presently used to establish a reserve 
to cover such purchases. 

Status of revolving fund.—Pages 10 and 11 reflect details of the charges and 
credits to the fund arising from lending activities. While the report reflects 
a balance of $7.1 million, the SBA share of business loans given favorable 
consideration and thus ready for approval amounted to $9.4 million, disaster 
loan applications pending at February 28 aggregated $2.3 million and disaster 
loan applications received during the first 2 weeks in March totaled $2.4 million. 
A supplemental appropriation of $45 million to increase the fund was pending 
final congressional action at February 28. 

Status of statutory limitation on loans outstanding.—Details with respect to 
the balances under these limitations are shown on page 12. On February 11, 
the business loan limitation was increased to $230 million (from $150 million) 
by the approval of Public Law 85-4. As a result, the balance at February 28 
under this limitation amounted to $84.5 million. Under a similar limitation of 
$125 million on disaster loans, there was a balance of $82.8 million. 
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Status of revolwing fund as of Feb. 28, 1957 


|All participation loan data reflects SBA share only] 
Cumulative amount 
through current month 
Metiss sedasebene $175, 000, 000 


Gross amount appropriated to fund 


Charges to fund (deduct): 
Ol. Loans outstanding: 
Business loans: 
Disbursements, including conversions: ! 


Direct loans $47, 141, 667 
Immediate participation loans 51, 749, 175 


Deferred participation loans purchased 4, 003, 665 
— $102, 894, 507 
Less repayments and other credits: 





Direct loans 11, 600, 200 
Immediate participation loans 2 7, 532, 381 
Deferred participation loans purchased 907, 158 
20, 039, 739 
———— 82,854,768 
Disaster loans 
Disbursements: ! 
Direct loans 38, 598, 379 
Immediate participation loans 4, 793, 3f 
Deferred participation loans purchased 86, 72! 
— 43, 478, 473 
Less repayments and other credits: 
Direct loans 5, 141, 848 
Immediate participation loans 460, 634 
Deferred participation loans purchased 4, 365 
- 5, 606, 842 
_ 37, 871, 631 
Total loans outstanding Stes eee ee 120, 726, 399 


2. Loan commitments 
Business loans: 
Direct loans ; $11, 647, 291 
Immediate participation loans : 18, 319, 413 
Deferred participation loans: 


Bank disbursements, including conversions $44, 883, 659 
Less: Repayments and other credits 16, 840, 089 
Principal outstanding ln 28, 043, 570 
To be disbursed by banks 4, 643, 824 


SBA guarantee to purchase 32, 687, 394 


Less reduction for estimated loans not re- 
quiring purchase 4 29, 261, 937 


aoe 3, 425, 457 
- - 33, 392, 161 


Disaster loans: 





Direct loans nts 2, 490, 369 
Immediate participation loans . 82, 500 
Deferred participation loans: 
Bank disbursements $1, 205, 780 
Repayments and other credits 171, 303 
Principal outstanding = 1, 034, 477 
To be disbursed by banks Z 3 692, 899 
arena 1, 727, 376 
te 4, 300, 245 
Total commitments ‘ses iit na ig 37, 692, 406 
Expenses and other charges, net: 
Administrative expense: 
Fiscal year 1954 $1, 512, 715 
Fisea) year 1955 2, 820, 665 
Fiscal year 1956 
Fiscal year 1957 (authorized) 
Disaster loan making, 1956 ‘ 
Disaster loan making, 1957 (authorized) 180, 000 
~ $12, 784, 431 
Other expense: 
Interest expense accrued 3, 267, 155 
Other 15, 877 
. 3, 283, 032 
Loan written off 
Business loans: 
Principal 70, 224 
Interest and other receivables- 16, 536 
Paton 86, 760 
Disaster loans: 
Principal os 13, 054 
Interest and other receivables 7 653 
Co ENEEE 13, 707 
See footnotes at end of table. ——___—_——_ 16, 167, 930 


91429—57—pt. 2 5 
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Status of revolving fund as of Feb. 28, 1957—Continued 
[All participation loan data reflects SBA share only] 


Cumulative amount 


Expenses and other charges, net—Continued through current month 
Less income: 
NN Sooo ncluemepphans ‘ 5, 956, 501 
Participation fees earned -___._...---- 745, 847 
Ge ee... eer 32, 425 
ee 6, 734, 773 
Other charges and credits (net) -_.---- : se aa en 56, 155 
Total net expenses and other charges--- _ ; ‘ 9, 489, 312 











Total net charges to fund-_._-_..-._-- , . .--- 167,90 


Uncommitted balance of fund 4... -- eae hea satel benicoanend 2 7, 091, 883 


1 Based on checks issued. 

2 Loan commitments cover the Administration’s share of loans authorized which are in the process of 
disbursement and the Administration’s guaranty to purchase its share of principal balance outstanding on 
deferred participation loans made to borrowers by participating banks. 

3 Based on approved policy of administratively determining the amount of deferred participation business 
o commitments the Administration probably will be required toliquidate by purchase from participating 

anks. 

4 Decrease for January of $2,239,403. 


Source: Finance Division, Mar. 13, 1957. 


Status of statutory limitation on loans and contracts as of Feb, 28, 1957 








| Disaster loans Business loans 
1, Statutory limitation --. eas $125, 000, 000 $230, 000, 000 
2. Less SBA investment in outstand- | 
ing loans_. ce 7 | $37, 871, 631 $82, 854, 768 
3. Less outstanding loan commitments: | 
Deferred participation loans | 
disbursed by banks__- ; 1, 034, 477 $28, 043, 570 
Undisbursed loan authoriza- 
tions_. ; 3, 265, 768 34, 610, 528 
—_—— — 42, 171, 876 - 62, 654, 098 
—-- ————— 145, 508, 866 
4. Balance of statutory limitation... 82, 828, 124 84, 491, 134 


NotTE.—No contract commitments have been made against the statutory limitation of $100 million con- 
tained in the provisions of sec. 204 (b) of the Small Business Act of 1953, as amended. 


Source: Finance Division, Mar. 13, 1957. 
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U. S. Aromic ENERGY CoMMISSION AEC MANUAL 


Volume: 9000 Contracting AEC 9132-01 
Part: 9100 Procurement and Contracts CSSC 


CHAPTER 9132. SMALL BUSINESS 
9132-01 Purpose 


This chapter sets forth the overall AEC small-business program the elements 
of which are a definition of small business, a general policy, a series of specific 
policies, individual small-business programs, quarterly reports, the AEC-SBA 
agreement, and participation in the Commerce Department synopsis program. 


9132-02 Scope 


This chapter is applicable to procurement by or on behalf of the AEC. Con- 
tracts, subcontracts and purchase orders for construction, repair, and recondi- 
tioning as well as material, equipment, and supplies are included in this 
procurement. 


9182-08 Introduction 

The Small Business Act of 1953 (Public Law 163, 83d Cong., ist sess.), 
established the Small Business Administration and stated as follows: 

“The essence of the American economic system of private enterprise is free 
competition. The preservation and expansion of such competition is basic not 
only to the economic well-being but to the security of this Nation. Such secu- 
rity and well-being cannot be realized unless the actual and potential capacity 
of small business is encouraged and developed.” 

9182-04 Definitions 

(a) Small-business concern.—A “small-business concern” for the purpose of 
Government procurement is a concern that (1) is not dominant in its field 
of operation and, with its affiliates, employs fewer than 500 employees, or 
(2) is certified as a small-business concern by the Small Business Adminis- 


tration. (The regulation which established the definition is set forth in Ap- 
pendix 9132-04.) 


(b) Suitable procurement.—A procurement is suitable for performance by 
Small business if (1) a small-businss concern has ever submitted a bid for 
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the item concerned, (2) in the judgment of the contracting officer, the item 
concerned can conceivably either be produced or supplied by a small-business 
concern, or (3) the Small Business Administration is able to provide a qualified 
bidder which is a small-business concern. 

9182-05 Responsibilities 

(a) Managers of operations are responsible for obtaining compliance with 
this chapter by cost-type contractor under their jurisdiction. 

(b) Director, Division of Construction and Supply is responsible for the 
evaluation of Operations Offices’ small-business programs and reports, the 
development of modifications to AEC small-business policies as required and 
cooperation with other agencies and departments of the Government dealing 
with matters relating to small business, 

9132-06 General policy 

Consistent with the declared policy of the Congress, it is the general AEC 
business policy that “a fair proportion of the total purchases and contracts for 
supplies and services shall be procured from small-business concerns.” 

9132-07 Specific policies 

In order to achieve the objectives of the general AEC small-business policy, 
the specific AEC small-business policies set forth below shall be complied with to 
the maximum extent practicable: 

(a) Procurements shall be examined to determine if they are suitable for 
performance by small-business concerns. 

(b) Maximum practicable small-business participation shall be achieved in 
procurements which are suitable for performance by small-business concerns. 

(c) Procurements suitable for performance by small business shall be divided 
into sufficiently small lots to enable small-business concerns to participate. 

(d@) Subcontracting to small business shall be encouraged regarding those 
items which are suitable for performance by small-business concerns. 

(e) The Commerce Departments synopsis of procurement, sales and contract 
awards shall be employed to identify and publicize advertised and negotiated 
procurements in accordance with section 9132-11. 

(f) Tie bids involving one or more small-business concerns shall be resolved 
by making an award to a small-business concern subject to the procedures and 
exceptions set forth in subsection 9105-1120. 

(g) Small-business policies stated in this section shall apply to groups of 
small-business concerns which have been authorized to operate as small-business 
production pools and have been certified as small business by the Administrator 
of the Small Business Administration. 

(hk) AEC shall cooperate with the Small Business Administration in carrying 
out the AEC-SBA agreement set forth in section 9132-10. 

(i) AEC shall cooperate with other departments and agencies which are 
concerned with small-business matters. 

(j) Managers of operations shall appoint small-business representatives in 
their procurement offices and shall require cost-type contractors to make similar 
appointments in their organizations. 

(k) Managers of operations shall assist and require their cost-type con- 
tractors to establish and maintain appropriate small-business programs and 
contacts for small-business concerns desiring to do business with AEC. 

(1) Small-business concerns shall be advised regarding the policies, procedures 
nnd activities of AEC and other Government departments and agencies concerned 
with small-busaness matters. 


9132-08 Small-business prograns 


Managers of operations shall develop suitable small-business programs which 
are consistent with’ the provisions of this chapter for each operations office and 
shall require their cost-type contractors to develop similar programs. Program 
procedures shall be set forth in writing. 


9182-09 Reports 


A quarterly snrall-business report shall be prepared by each Operations Office 
and forwarded throngh the appropriate Washington operating division to the 
Director, Division of Construction and Supply, Washington 25, D. C., not later 
than the 30th day following the end of the quarter covered by the report. Manag- 
ers of operations shall require similar reports to be prepared by cost-type con- 
tractors to accompany the operations office’s reports. Reports shall be prepared 
as follows: 
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(a) Narrative statement regarding the operation of the program during the 
quarter. 

(vb) Tabulation of the following factual information: 

1. Number of contacts with small-business concerus during the quarter which 
have not been previously contacted. 

2. Number of small-business concerns added to bidders’ mailing lists during 
the quarter. 

3. Number and dollar value of awards to small-business concerns compared to 
the number and dollar value of awards suitable for small-business concerns, 

4. Number and dollar value of invitations to bid and requests for proposals 
referred to the Small Business Administration. 

5. Names of small-business production pools receiving awards during the 
quarter and the identity and dollar value of each award. 

6. Identity and dollar value of the principal items considered unsuitable for 
performance by small-business concerns, 
9132-10 AEC-SBA agreement. 


“The Atomic Energy Commission and the Small Business Administration will 
establish and maintain liaison between AEC operations offices and their cost- 
type contractors and appropriate SBA regional offices for exchages of informa- 
tion regarding AEC procurement opportunities, suggestions of qualified small- 
business concerns and other appropriate matters.” [The memorandum which 
sets forth the entire agreement appears in appendix 9132-10. ] 


9132-11 Commerce Department synopsis. 


The Commerce Department publishes a synopsis of United States Government 
proposed procurement, sales and contract awards. The information contained 
in the synopsis is submitted by various Government agencies. The synopsis 
has a broad circulation and is available on a subscription basis. 

(a) Operations Office participation—The use of this service by operations 
offices is required. Operations offices shall prepare a daily synopsis of proposed 
procurements and sales of surplus property and will generally forward the 
synopsis by teletype to the Commerce Department, Chicago, Ill. [The format 
for the teletype appears in appendix 9132-11.] However, the daily synopsis may 
be sent by airmail or regular mail, in lieu of teletype if time permits. Proposed. 
procurements should not be included in the synopsis when: 

1. The value of the proposed transaction is less than $500 ; or 

2. Immediate procurement action is required; or 
3. The procurement is to be made from Government sources such as 
Federal Supply Service, Federal Prison Industries, ete.; or 

4. The character of the proposed procurement is such that it should not 
be publicly disclosed. 

(b) Contractor participation.—The use of this service by cost-type contractors 
is optional with the contractor. The service is available to the contractor with- 
out cost in the manner set forth above. 


TITLE 13—BUSINESS CREDIT AND ASSISTANCE 
CHAPTER II—SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
PART 103—SMALL BUSINESS SIZE STANDARDS 


On January 5, 1956, a notice of proposed rule-making was published in the 
FEDERAL REGISTER (21 F. R. 79), relating to small business size standards. The 
following regulations are hereby adopted and are to be effective on January 1, 
1957. 

Se Ce 

103.1 Purpose. 

103.2 Definition of terms. 

103.3 Determination of small business for Government procurement. 
103.4 Determination of small business for financial and other assistance. 


103.5 Protest of small business status. 
103.6 Appeals. 


AUTHORITY: §§ 103.1 to 103.6 issued under sec. 205, 67 Stat. 284, as amended; 15 U.S. C. 


4 
654. Interpret or apply secs. 202, 203, 207, 212, 213, 67 Stat. 232, 233, 235, as amended, 
238, as amended ; 15 U. S. C. 631, 632, 641, 642. 


§ 108.1 Purpose. This part establishes criteria and procedures to define 
and determine which concerns are “small business concerns” within the meaning 
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of the Small Business Act of 1953, as amended (hereinafter referred to as the 
“act’”). 

§ 103.2 Definition of terms. 

(a) “SBA” means the Small Business Administration. 

(b) “Annual dollar volume, annual sales and annual receipts’ means the 
annual dollar volume, annual sales and annual receipts of concern and its 
affiliates during its most recently completed fiscal year. 

(c) “Number of employees,” as used in the act or referred to herein in con- 
nection with the determination of small business status, except as SBA other- 
wise determines in a particular industry or part thereof, means the quarterly 
employment of the concern in question and its affiliates based (1) on the average 
number of employees reported for the preceding four quarters to the United States 
Treasury Department under the Old Age and Survivors Insurance Program; 
or (2) the number of employees as of the most recent quarterly report, which- 
ever more correctly reflects the size of the concern in question. If a concern 
has not been in existence for a sufficient length of time to have made a quarterly 
report “Number of Employees” means the average monthly employment of such 
concern and its affiliates during the period such concern has been in existence. 

(d) A concern is “not dominant in its field of operation” when it does not exer- 
cise a controlling or major influence in an area of business activity. In deter- 
mining whether dominance exists, consideration shall be given to all appropriate 
factors including volume of business, number of employees, financial resources, 
competitive status or position, ownership or control of materials, processes, 
patents and license agreements, sales territory and business activity. 

(e) “Affiliates”: Business concerns are affiliates of each other when either 
directly or indirectly (1) one concern controls or has the power to control the 
other, or (2) a third party controls or has the power to control both. In de- 
termining whether concerns are independently owned and operated and whether 
or not affiliation exists, consideration shall be given to all appropriate factors 
including common ownership, common management and contractual relation- 
ships. 

(f) “Small Business Certificate’ means a certificate issued by SBA pursuant 
to the authority contained in sections 203 and 212 of the act certifying that the 
holder of the certificate is a small business concern for the purpose of Govern- 
ment procurement and in accordance with the terms of the certificate. 

(g) “Certificate of Competency” means a certificate issued by SBA pursuant 
to the authority contained in section 212 (d) of the act stating that the holder 
of the certificate is competent as to capacity and credit, to perform a specific 
Government procurement contract. 

§ 103.3 Determination of small business for Government procurement—(a) 
General definitions. A small business concern for the purpose of Government 
procurement is a concern that (1) is not dominant in its field of operation and, 
vith its affiliates, employs fewer than 500 employees, or (2) is certified as a 
small business concern by SBA. 

(b) Status of non-manufacturer. Anyone who submits bids or offers in his 
own name, but who proposes to furnish a product not manufactured by said 
bidder or offerer is deemed to be a small business concern when (1) he is a 
small business concern within the meaning of paragraph (a) of this section, and 
(2) he is a regular dealer as defined in the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, 
and (3) in the case of a Government procurement reserved for or involving 
preferential treatment of small business or one involving equal bids, such non- 
manufacturer shall, in order to qualify as small business, furnish the product of 
a small business manufacturer or producer in the performance of the contract. 

(c) Status through certification. Any business concern may apply to the Re- 
gional or Branch Office of SBA nearest to such concern’s principal place of 
business for a Small Business Certificate. If the applicant, together with all 
its affiliates, is not dominant and is otherwise determined to be a small busi- 
ness in its field of operation, even though it has in excess of 500 employees, a 
certificate will be issued certifying that the applicant is a small business con- 
cern within the meaning of the act. The holder of such a certificate will then 
qualify, subject to the terms of the certificate, as a small business concern for 
Government procurement purposes. If the applicant is dominant, even though 
together with all its affiliates it employs fewer than 500 persons, the applica- 
tion for a certificate shall be denied. 

(d) Status through representation. In the submission of a bid or proposal on 
a Government procurement, a concern which meets the criteria of paragraphs 
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(a) or (b) of this section, and which has not previously been denied small 
business status by SBA, may represent that it is a small business. In the 
absence of a written protest, such concern shall be deemed to be a small business 
for the purpose of the specific Government procurement involved. 

§ 103.4 Determination of small business for financial and other assistance. 
A small business concern for the purpose of financial and other assistance (except 
procurement assistance) is a business concern, including its affiliates, which 
is not dominant in its field of operation and can further qualify under the 
following criteria: 

(a) Manufacturing. Any manufacturing concern is classified: 

(1) As small if it employs 250 or fewer employees ; 

(2) As large if it employs more than 1,000 employees ; 

(3) Hither as small or large, depending on its industry and in accordance with 
the employment size standards set forth below in Schedule A, if it employs more 
than 250 but not more than 1,000 employees. 

(b) Wholesale. Any wholesale concern is small if its Annual Dollar Volume 
of Sales is $5,000,000 or less. Any wholesale concern also engaged in manufac- 
turing is not a “small business concern” unless it so qualifies under both the 
manufacturing and wholesaling standards. 

(c) Retail. Any retail concern is classified : 

(1) As small if its Annual Sales are $1,000,000 or less ; 

(2) As small if it is primarily engaged in making retail sales of general 
merchandise (including department stores and variety stores) or new and used 
motor vehicles or groceries with fresh meats and its Annual Sales are $2,000,000 
or less. 

(d) Service trades. Any service trades concern is small if its Annual Receipts 
are $1,000,000 or less except that any hotel or power laundry is small if its 
Annual Receipts are $2,000,000 or less. 

(e) Construction. Any concern primarily engaged in construction is small 
if its average Annual Receipts are $5,000,000 or less for the preceding three years. 

(f) Trucking and warehousing. Any trucking and warehousing (local and 
long distance) concern is small if its Annual Receipts are $2,000,000 or less. 

(g) Tavicabs. Any taxicab concern is small if its Annual Receipts are 
$1,000,000 or less. 

(h) Certificate of Competency. A concern which has been issued a Certificate 
of Competency is a small business concern for the purpose of SBA financial 
assistance. 

(i) Other standards. If a concern is engaged in the production of a number 
of products or the providing of a variety of services which are classified into 
different industries, the appropriate standard to be used is that which has been 
established for the industry or activity in which it is primarily engaged. If no 
standard for an industry or activity has been set out in this Regulation, a con- 
cern seeking a size determination should apply for a Small Business Certificate. 

§ 130.5 Protest of small business status. (a) A bidder or offerer may, prior 
to award, question the small business status of the apparently successful bidder 
or offered by sending a written protest to the contracting officer and to the SBA 
Regional Office for the region in which the apparently successful bidder or offerer 
has its principal place of business. Such protest shall contain a statement of 
the basis for the protest and available supporting facts. SBA will promptly no- 
tify the contracting officer of the date such protest was received and will advise 
the bidder in question that its size status is under review, 

(b) The contracting officer in a specific Government procurement may, prior 
to award, question the small business status of the apparently successful bidder 
or offerer by sending a written notice to the SBA Regional Office for the region in 
which the bidder or offerer has its principal place of business. Such notice shall 
contain a statement of the basis for such notice and available supporting facts. 
SBA will promptly notify the contracting officer of the date such notice was re- 
ceived and will advise the bidder in question that its size status is under review. 

(c) The SBA will as soon as possible and within not more than 10 working 
days after receipt of a protest or notice investigate and determine the small busi- 
ness status of the concern and notify the contracting officer and the concern of its 
decision. 

§ 103.6 Appeals. (a) Any concern which has been denied small business 
status by SBA may file an appeal with the Regional Office which issued the de- 
nial. The appeal must be in writing, signed by the applicant, and shall contain 
the basis therefor together with any new supporting facts. The Regional Di- 
rector shall forward the appeal, together with his comments and appropriate files, 
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to the Chairman. 
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Washington 25, D. C. 
(b) The filing of an appeal shall not extend or in any other way modify the 


time limit for determinations as set forth in § 10: 


Dat 


ScHEDULE A.—HEmployment size standards pursuant to § 103.4 (a) (38) 


Census 
Classifi- 
cation 
Code 


2389 
2393 
2387 
2331 
2394 
2386) 
2329 
2363 
2342 
2391 
2361 


“a 





2383 





2889 
2831 

2832 
2895 
2899 
2842 
2852 
2821 

2826 
2871 

2872 
2825 
2896 
2894 
2886 
2863 


1 The 
2 The 


ed: November 30, 1956. 


Industry 


APPAREL AND RELATED PRODUCTS 


Apparel, n. e. ¢.2 

Bags, textile 

Belts 

Blouses and waists 

Canvas products 

Clothing, sheep-lined and leather 
Clothing, men’s and boys’, n. e. c 
Coats, children’s 

Corsets and allied garments 

Curtains and draperies 

Dresses, children’s 

Dresses, dozen price 

Dresses, unit price 

Embroideries, except Schiffli-machine 
Embroideries, Schiffii-machine 

Fur goods 

Garments, outer, waterproof 

Gloves, dress, fabric and combination 
Gloves, work, fabric and combination 
Handkerchiefs 

Hat and cap materials 

Hats and caps, cloth, men’s and boys’ 
House furnishings, n. e. ¢ 

Millinery 

Neckwear, men’s and boys’ 
Neckwear and searfs, women’s 
Outerwear, children’s, n. e. ¢ 
Outerwear, women’s, n. e. ¢ 

Robes and dressing gowns 

Shirts, dress, and nightwear, men’s 
Shirts, work 

Skirts, women’s 

Suit and coat findings 

Suits and coats, men’s and boys’ 
Suits and coats, women’s 

Suspenders and garters 

Textile products, fabricated, n. e. ¢ 
Trimmings and art goods 

Trousers, separate 

Tucking, pleating and hemstitching 
Underwear, men’s and boys’ 
Underwear, women’s and children’s. 





CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
Acids, fatty 
| Alkalines and chlorines 
Animal oils, n. e. ¢ 
Biological products 
Botanical products 
| Carbon black 
Chemical products, n. e. ¢ 
Cleaning and polishing preparations 
Color pigments, inorganic 
Cyclic (coal-tar) crudes 
Explosives 
Fertilizers 
Fertilizers (mixing only) 
Fibers, synthetic 
Gases, compressed and liquefied 
Glue and gelatin 
Grease and tallow ; 
Gum naval stores (steam distilled) 





total number of employees listed for each industry includes all employees of affiliates. 


abbreviation n. e. c. means not elsewhere classified. 


O- 


edaed 


(Cc). 


WENDELL B. BARNEs, 


| 


Size Standards Committee, Small Business Administration, 


Administrator. 


Employment size stand- 


ard ! (number 


employees) 


250 500 


250 
250 
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250 
250 
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250 
250 
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250 


250 


25) 
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ScHEDULE A.—Employment size standards pursuant to § 103.4 (a) (3)—Con. 


Census 


C Jassifi- 
cation 
Code 


2861 
2891 
2819 
2897 
2833 
2881 
2882 
2883 
2884 
2843 
2892 
2885 
2829 
2851 
2834 
2823 
2824 


2898 | 


2841 
2862 
2865 
2893 
2853 


3621 
3692 
3691 


3612 | 
3669 | 
3616 | 


3619 
3699 
3617 
3641 
3651 
3613 


3614 | 
3663 


3661 


3664 | 


3615 
3662 
3631 
3611 
3693 


3491 
3443 
3494 
3421 
3442 
3465 


3467 | 


3424 
3471 
3431 
3497 


3466 | 


3429 
3439 


3499 | 


3481 
3432 
3468 
3492 
3425 
3495 
3444 
3463 
3493 
3441 
“411 


Industry 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—continued 


Hardwood distillation 

Ink, printing 

Inorganic chemicals, n. e. ¢ 
Insecticides and fungicides 
Medicinal chemicals 


| Oil mills, cottonseed 


Oil mills, linseed 

Oil mills, soybean 

Oil mills, vegetable, n. e. ¢ 
Oils and assistants, sulfonated 
Oils, essential 

Oils, marine animal 

Organie chemicals, n. e. ¢ 
Paints and varnishes 
Pharmaceutical preparations 
Plastic materials 

Rubber, synthetic 

Salt. 

Soap and glycerin 

Softwood distillation. - 
Tanning and dyeing materials, natural_. 
Toilet preparations 

Whiting and fillers 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Appliances, electrical 

Batteries, primary (dry and wet) 
Batteries, storage 

Carbon and graphite products ‘ 
Communication equipment, n. e. ¢ 
Electrical control apparatus 
Electrical industrial apparatus, n. e. ¢ 
Electrical products, n. e. ¢ 
Electrical welding apparatus 
Engine electrical equipment 
Lamps, electric 

Measuring instruments, electrical 
Motors and generators 
Phonograph records 

Radios and related products 
Telephone and telegraph equipment 
‘Transformers 

Tubes, electronic 

Wire and cable, insulated 

Wiring devices and supplies 

X-ray and therapeutic apparatus 


FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS 


Barrels, drums and pails, metal 
Boiler shop products 

Bolts, nuts, washers and rivets 
Cutlery 

Doors, sash and trim, metal 
Enameling and lacquering 
Engraving on metal 

Files 

Fixtures, lighting 

Fixtures and fittings, metal plumbing 
Foil, metal 

Galvanizing 

Hardware, n. e. ¢ 

Heating and cooking apparatus, n. e. c 
Metal products, fabricated, n. e. ¢ 
Nails and spikes 

Oil] burners 

Plating and polishing 

Safes and vaults 

Saws and saw blades, hand 
Screw-machine products 
Sheet-metal work 

Stampings, metal 

Steel springs 

Structural and ornamental products 
Tin cans and other tinware 





Employment size stand- 
ard ! (number of 
employees) 


| 


250 | 500 1,000 
| = 500 | 
250 | 
a 500 | 
250 | | 
1, 000 
250 | 
500 | 
} 500 
250 
250 | 
250 | ; 
25 
” | 1,000 
250 |-- | 
500 | ‘ 
1, 000 
1, 000 
| 500 
| 1,000 
1,000 
250 
250 | a : 
250 | 
500 | 
| 1,000 
500 | 
| 1,000 
500 | 
|} 500 | 
B90. j~-~-. | ‘ 
500 |_- : 
250 | 
1, 000 
| | 1,000 
500 | 
| 1,000 
1, 000 
| 1, 000 
1, 000 
1, 000 
| | 1, 000 
| 500 
500 | 
| 500 | 
} | 
| | 
500 ; 
250 | 
-| 500} 
| 500 | 
250 | . 
250 | | " 
250 } 
| 1,000 
250 
500 | . 
250 | 
250 | 
250 
} 500 | 
250 } | 
250 | 
250 | 


250 | 


| 
| 
250 | anit i | 
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250 | 
250 
500 
250 | 
| \ 1, 000 
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ScHEDULE A.—Employment size standards pursuant to § 103.4 (a) (3)—Con. 























| 
Employment size stand- 
Census} ard ! (number of 
Classifi- Industry | employees) 
cation | | 2 
Code | 
| 250 | 500 | 1,000 
| anally 
FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS—continued | 
| 
3422 | Tools, edge.__- mre Pea | 250 oa 
3423 | Tools, hand, n. e. c___-- = icnapoaes | 250 
3496 | Tubes, collé eiiite mn ineedicialis 250 
3461 | Vitreous-enameled penta. sisal } 250 | | 
3489 | Wirework, n. e. c___-- i oeneetel ae scintnak | 250 | 
| | | 
FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS | | 
2042 | Animal feeds, prepared | 250 | 
2052 | Biscuit, crackers and pretzels ss i‘ | 500 
2051 | Bread and other bakery products- - - - 250 | | 
2021 | Butter, creamery | 250 
2033 | Canning and preserving, except fish 250 | 
2043 | Cereal preparations } | 1,000 
2022 | Cheese, natural -- . | 250 | 
2073 | Chewing gum | 500 | 
2072 Chocolate and cocoa products. 500 
2071 Confectionery products... -- | 250 | 
2094 | Corn products : ‘ | | 1,000 
2025 | Dairy products, special | 250 | 
2090 Eggs, liquid, frozen and dried 250 | 
2032 | Fish, cured ‘ | 250 
2095 | Flavorings | 250 
2041 | Flour and meal 250 | 
2045 | Flours, blended and prepared 250 
2099 Food preparations, n. e. c 250 
2037 | Frozen foods 250 | 
2034 | Fruits and vegetables, dehydrated __- | 250 | 
2097 | Ice, manufactured 250 | } 
2024 | Ice cream and ices ; 250 
2091 | Leavening compounds . o> <“ Losate 500 ‘ 
2085 | Liquors, distilled, except br: andy____. a 1,000 
2082 | Liquors, malt = Suebie : | 500 
2098 | Macaroni and spaghetti Si | 250 | | 
2083 | Malt_- wits a ite | 250 | 
2011 | Meatpacking, wholesale jae 500 
2013 | Meats, prepared 2°0 
2023 | Milk, concentrated 250 
| Oleomargarine =< 500 | a 
2035 | Pickles and sauces : | 250 |... | y 
2015 | Po"ltry dressing, wholesale 270 ant 
2044 | Rice cleaning and polishing. - --- ‘ 250 dis 
2031 | Seafood, canned___ oe ial 250 | | 
2092 | Shortening and cooking oils- -- 500 - 
2081 | Soft drinks, bottled - - Es 250 
2063 | Sugar, beet ‘ : —— Ss os | 1,000 
2061 | Sugar, raw cane | 250 | 
2062 | Sugar, refining, cane - -- | 1,000 
2096 | Vinegar and cider 250 i. | 
2084 | Wines and brandy --- . 250 | ae | 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES | 
| 
| 
2599 | Furniture and fixtures, n. e. ¢ | 250 | ; 
2514 | House furniture, metal except upholstered ____- 250 | | 
2511 | House furniture, woo1, except upholstered : | 250 | | ‘ 
2519 | Household furniture, n. e. c 250 | A 
2512 | Household furniture, upholstered - -- 250 | 
2515 | Mattresses and bedsprings | 250 
2522 | Office furniture, metal : i | 500 
2521 | Office furniture, wood 5 Aa 250 | ; 
2541 | Partitions and fixtures ‘ 250 | 
2532 | Professional furniture =m 250 es 
2531 | Publie building furniture __.._.-- 250 
2513 | Reed and rattan furniture__-- ude 250 |... 
2591 | Restaurant furniture ee ; ieee) Sele LWebhcos 
2561 | Screens, window and door-__- : : : a 250 | beac 
2562 | Shades, window-------- ’ | a 500 |_-- ee 
2562 | Venetian blinds_..............--- Sena ee ae 5A 1) RO ce 
INSTRUMENTS AND RELATED PRODUCTS | | 
| 
3843 | Dental equipment and supplies 250 
3821 | Measuring instruments, mechanical | 500 | 
3851 | Ophthalmic goods . 250 
' ! 


3831 | Optical instruments and lenses_- 250 
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INSTRUMENTS AND RELATED PRODUCTS—Ccontinued 


Census 
Classifi-| Industry 
cation | 
Code 
3861 | Photographic equipment eeeniees 
3811 Scientific instruments 
3841 | Surgics il and medical instruments. 
3842 | Surgical appliances and ar. 
3872 | Watchcases- - 


3871 


3121 
3131 
3141 
3151 
3152 
3171 
3199 
3172 
3111 
3161 
3192 


3142 


2441 
2443 
2444 
2445 
2424 
2425 
2493 
2492 
2431 
2432 
2442 
2421 
2422 
2491 
2499 
2433 


3593 
3564 
3571 
3531 
3563 
3562 
3519 
3511 
3522 
3551 
3567 
3569 
3582 
3581 
3590 
3542 
$579 


3532 | 


3554 
3592 
3566 
3555 
3561 
poses 
358 

357 76 
3589 
3583 
3559 
3568 
3552 
3543 
3541 








Watches and clocks. - 
LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Belting, industrial leather 
Footwear cut stock 
Footwear, except rubber... . 
Gloves, leather dress 
Gloves, leather work__- 
Handbags and purses_- 
Leather goods n. e. ¢ 
Leather goods, small 
Leather tanning and finishing 
Luggage. 

Saddlery, harness, and whips 
Slippers, house 


LUMBER AND PRODUCTS, EXCEPT FURNITURE 


Baskets, fruit and vegetable. -. 
Boxes, cigar_ 
none s, wooden (except cigar boxes) 
290pe rage 
Jooperage stock mills 
r xcelsior mills_ - 
Frames, mirror and picture... -- 
Lasts and related products. 
Millwork plants 
Plywood plants 
Rattan and willow ware, n. e. c_- 
Sawmills and planing mills, general. 
Veneer mills 
Wood preserving 
Wood products, n. e. ¢_- 
Wood products, prefabricated 


MACHINERY (EXCEPT ELECTRICAL) 


Bearings, ball and roller 

Blowers and fans 

Computing and related machines.- . --- 
Construction and mining machinery -- 
Conveyors. . 

Elevators and escalators 

Engines, internal-combustion _ _ 
Engines and turbines, steam __ 

Farm machinery (except tractors) - 
Food-products machinery i ; 
Furnaces and ovens, industrial._- - : — 
General industrial machinery, n. e. c 
Laundry and dry-cleaning machinery _ 
er NONE, CEDUIININDS 5G bGncsscteccs scans hdckadcsntcoucuaeue 
Machine shops.. “a 
Metalworking m: vchinery, n. @. c sedepee banter 
Office and store ms achines, n.e.c 
Oil-field machinery and tools . 
Paper-industries machinery -- - 
Pipe and fittings, fabricated -__-- we vadawate 


Power-transmission equipment... ‘ oes 


Printing-trades machinery - --- : A hana 
Pumps and compressors -.-- 

Pumpe, mensurins and @lepensing... «~~... «= = - - 56. 225625 25-4-4552565 
Refrigeration machinery - - -- eee 
Scales and balances _---- 

Service and household machines, n. e. c-.- 


Sewing machines ; ‘ aabeecglige 
Special industry machinery, n. e. c_- 

Stokers, mechanical mae 
Textile machinery = 

Tools, cutting, jigs, fixtures, etc... . eect 
Tools, machine_.-.-- ; aaek pee aes ieee 2s 











| Employment size stand- 


ard ! 


(number of 


employees) 








250 | 
250 | 
250 | 
250 | 


240 
250 | 
250 | 
250 


250 

250 | 
250 
250 | 
250 | 
250 | 











500 |......-- 
1 . 

500 | as 
| . 

..| 1,000 
"2000 
500 pitied: 
~-| 1,000 

1, 000 

Space 

--| 1,000 
OB Eek csns 
Lee 
ON 
SORE Lee, 
; 1, 000 
1, 000 

M0 fi ieee. 
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ScHEDULE A.—Employment size standards pursuant to § 103.4 (a) (3)—Con. 


Employment size stand- 

















Census ard! (number of 
Classifi- Industry employees 
cation ii tigiatianaanis 
Code | 
250 500 =| 1,000 
ssa nace sail tina 
> | MACHINERY (EXCEPT ELECTRICAL)—continued i 
Tractors... _- | 1, 000 
Trucks and tractors, industrial 250 | 
Typewriters | 1, 000 
Vacuum cleaners | | 1,000 
Valves and fittings, except plumbers’ 500 
Woodworking machinery ---.- 250 | 
MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURES 
| | 
Artists’ materials 250 : , 
Beauty and barber shop equipment 250 | 
Brooms and brushes 250 | | 
Buttons 250 
Candles 250 
Carbon paper and inked ribbon 250 
Cork products 250 | 
Dolls 250 | 
Fireworks and pyrotechnics 250 
Flowers, artificial 250 
Furs, dressed and dyed ‘ 250 
Games and toys, n. ¢. ¢ 250 | 
Hair work 250 
39: Instruments, musical, n. e. ¢ | 250 
3912 | Jewelers’ findings 250 
3986 | Jewelry and instrument cases 250 | 
3961 | Jewelry, costume 250 
3911 | Jewelry (precious metal 250 
3913 | Lapidary work 250 | 
LUMRER AND PRODUCTS, EXCEPT FURNITURE 
| Lead pencils and crayons 250 | 
Matches | 1,000 
| Miscellaneous products, n. e. c 250 | ' . 
| Models and patterns (except paper) 250 . 
Morticians’ goods 250) 
Needles, pins, and fasteners 250 
Organs 250) 
Pens and mechanical pencils 500 
| Piano and organ parts 250 { 
| Pianos 500 | 
| Pipes, tobacco 250 
l Plastic products, nee 2K) 
3987 | Shades, lamp 250) i 
3993 | Signs and advertising displays | 250 | 
3914 | Silverware and plated ware 500 | 
3989 | Small arms “4 500 | 
3990 | Small arms ammunition } 1, 000 | 
3997 | Soda-fountain and bar equipment 250 | 
3949 | Sporting and athletic goods _ _- | 250 te 
3953 | Stamps, hand and stencils 250 | | 
Umbrellas, parasols and canes 250 | | 
Vehicles, children’s | 25) | 
| PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
2661 | Bags, paper 500 
2671 | Boxes, paperboard 250 | 
2651 | Envelopes 250 | 
2674 | Fiber cans, tubes, drums, etc 250 
2691 | Paper and board, die-cut 250 | 
2612 | Paper and board mills 500 | 
2641 | Paper coating and glazing 250 
2699 | Paper products, converted, n. ¢. ¢ 250 
2694 | Pulp goods, pressed and molded 500 
2611 | Pulp mills 1,000 
2693 | Wallpaper . 250 
PETROLEUM AND COAL PRODUCTS 
2931 | Coke ovens, beehive 250 
2932 | Coke ovens, byproduct 1, 000 
2991 | Fuels, briquets and packaged - 250 
| Lubricants, n. e. c_____-- 250 
Paving mixtures and blocks EDS sheeted awe 
Petroleum and coal products, n. e. ¢ 250 eset 
Petroleum refining ___- | 1,000 
Roofing felts and coatings ; = gunn cas -| 500 |. . 
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Scuepute A.—Employment size standards pursuant to § 103.4 (a) (3)—Con. 


| Employment size stand- 
Census ard ! (number of | 








C lassifi- Industry employees) 
cation adele dient ee 
Code : | 
250) 500 1,000 
PRIMARY METAL INDUSTRIES 4 
3334 | Aluminum, primary 1, 000 | 
3352 Aluminum rolling and drawing - i 1, 000 
3331 | Copper, primary | ban 1, 000 
335 Copper rolling and drawing | | 1,000 
3313 | Electrometallurgical products ie i 1,000 
3321 | Foundries, gray-iron 250 : | a 
3322 | Foundries. malleable-iron | ee ce 
3361 | Foundries, nonferrous 250 1 
3323 Foundries, steel 500 = | 
3391 | lron and steel forgings 500 | ; 
Lead, primary | ; 1,000 
Metal industries, primary, n. e. ¢ | 250 
Nonferrous metal rolling, n. e. ¢ 500 
Nonferrous metals, primary, n. e. ¢ 500 
Nonferrous metals, secondary 250 
Pipe, welded and heavy-riveted | 500 - } 
3312 | Steel works and rolling mills (includes 3311, blast furnaces) | 1, 000 | 
3392 | Wire drawing | 1. 000 
3333 | Zine, primary | 1,000 | 
PRINTING AND PURLISHING INDUSTRIES | 
2782 | Blankbook making and paper ruling 250 ] 
2781 300k binding 250 = | 
2789 Bookbinding work, miscellaneous 250 | . j 
2732 | Book printing 200 A 
2731 | Bocks: publishing and printing 250 : 
2771 | Cards, greeting 250 ony | 
2764 | Electrotyping and stereotyping 250 S eieidis ices | 
2792 | Engraving and plate printing 250 L ie } 
2761 | Lithcgraphing 250 | en | 
2783 | Loose-leaf binders and devices ; 250 | : | 
2711 | Newspapers 250 | cn | 
2721 Pericdicals 250 | : 
27.3 | Photcengraving 250 b | 
2741 | Printing, commercial 250 ae | 
2741 | Publishing, miscellaneous ; 250 s ee | 
2701 | Typesetting 250 | oe } 
RUBBER PRODUCTS 
3021 | Fectwear, rubber i 1, 000 | 
BOM Rubber industries, n. e. ¢ 500 |. Te | 
3031 | Rubber, reclaimed 500 | | 
3011 | Tires and inner tubes 1, 0006 
STONE, CLAY AND GLASS PRODUCTS | 
3291 Abrasive products 250 - : Ze 
3202 | Asbestos products : 500 | on 
$251 | Brick and hollow tile ; 250 | ea 
3241 | Cement, hydraulic } a 
3265 | China decoreting for the trade | 250 
3259 | Clay prc ducts, structural, n. e. ¢ 250 | 
$255 | Clay refractorie 250 
3271 | Conerete prc ducts 250 | 
$221 | Containers, glass : | | 
3281 | Cut-st-ne and stone preducts 250 }... eee | 
3293 | Gaskets and asbestos insulations ° de ee 
3211 | Glass, flet % 1, 000 
3231 | Glass, pre dnets cf, purchased 250 ; lo<oe--ae 
3229 | Glassware, pressed and blewn, n. €. ¢ a: | 500 |_- a4 
3294 | Graphite, ground or blended 250 aca aaa 
3272 | Gypsum products 1, 000 
$27 Lime 250 cdteesescha 
4209 | Mineral pro ducts, nonmetallic, n. e. ¢ 250 ‘ imattetoke 
$275 Mineral wool . ‘ 500 en 
3205 | Minerals, ground or treated 250 |... Sw oa kates 
3207 | Neneley refiact: ries b G00 Sosceveu 
3254 | Pipe, sewer “4 BB 4...6«4 | teil omg 
3261 | Plumbing fixtures, vitreous OT Tada caine 
3264 | Percelain electrical supplies 500 |_- pe 
3269 | Pottery products, n. e. ¢ 2%) ' pce! 
3206 | Sand-lime pr ducts SERS 5 at ceh taaecwnieal 
3298 | Statuary and art goods ’ 250 on 
$253 | Tile, floor and wall 500 ees 
3263 | Utensils, earthenware feod adi Pe te dicccun 


$262 | Utensils, vitreous-china food : |) ee 
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SCHEDULE A.—Hmployment size standards pursuant to § 103.4 (a) (3)—Con. 








Employment size stand- 

















Census ard! (number of 
Classifi-| Industry employees) 
cation we 
Code nea 
250 500 1,000 
sams - | 
TEXTILE MILL PRODUCTS 
2273 | Carpets and rugs, n. @, c....--.--.-----.-.- machseaiines ota ae 250 ae 
2271 | Carpets, rugs and carpet yarns, wool____...-._._...._-_-_.- Scent ene 1,000 
2298 | Cordage and twine_____.___- > ae oa 7 7 ae na: Sea 
i Nn adaneneconwheeewown ats aie 250 + 
2241 | Fabric, narrow, mills. cpecbinemuameraine ee ad Nc 
2295 | F: abrics, C0e ated, except Tubberized_...._---__-_- 250 ea a 
2233 Fabrics, cotton broad woven. _-___-- oie iain . a tine: Gy 1, 000 
2234 | Fabrics, rayon and related broad woven__- ; cael | 500 aes 
2213 | Fabrics, woolen and worsted___-._.-_-___- 1 sala : 500 E 
2291 | Felt goods, n. e. c = . 250 
2274 | Floor coverings, hard surface. | 1, 000 
2255 Glove, knit, mills_ -_- | 250 i 
2281 | Hats and hat bodies, fur felt_. 250 | a 
2282 | Hats and hat bodies, wool felt_- ii eer ate 7 250 |__ 7 e 
2283 | Hats, straw-_-_-_-.--- a doin aupatniain coe 250 |_- 2G 
2284 | Hatters’ fur___..- =an i a 250 | zs 
2251 | Hosiery, full- AS | 250 | S 
2252 | Hosiery, seamless, mills 250 eiaieate 
2297 | Jute (except felt) and linen goods i d 500 |_. - 
2269 | Knitting mills, n. e. c__- iene et ‘ | 250 |.... js 
I i di dinimiics ees ogame Sins ian 5 : 250 | | 
2253 Outerwear, knit, mills___- ; soc an 250 | 2 
2293 | Paddings and upholstery filling. ---..._--- : : 250 
2211 | Scouring and combing plants---- eh ; 250 |_- 
2299 | Textile goods, n. e. c ees : eS 500 2 
2261 | Textile finishing, except wool__.._._-_-__-- ; 250 moe 
2216 | Textile finishing, wool oa ; Se 250 | 7 
2294 | Textile waste, processed 2 c | 250 |___- | 4 
2223 | Thread mills hasdneears ; cance Se 500 | " 
2254 | Underwear, knit, mills 2 ; 500 | 
2224 | Yarn mills, cotton system --_- > Sauna 500 | 
2225 | Yarn mills, silk system ay 250 | a 
2212 | Yarn mills, wool, except carpet--- | - 500 | : 
2222 GEE COPE, MERI 6 nnn nce cencnenecen= : | SOE istiet vex a 
TOBACCO MANUFACTURERS | 
2111 | Cigarettes... ee oe peta se | 1,000 
2121 | Cigars_-_-- a : 500 | . 
2131 | Tobacco, chewing and smoking ae . | 500 | Z 
2141 | Tobacco, stemming and redrying--- ee we ; a 500 | post 
} | i 
| TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
3721 | Aircraft. _- Zz | 1,000 
3722 | Aircraft engines-- aa adel | 1, 000 
3729 | Aircraft equipment, n. e. ¢ eS 250 : 
3723 | Aircraft propellers_-- |} 1,000 
3732 | Boat building and repairing. ; 250 | 
3741 | Locomotives and parts oor | 1,000 
3751 | Motorcycles and bicycles--- | 500 | ; 
3717 | Motor vehicles and parts-- | | 1,000 
3742 | Railroad and street cars 1, 000 
3731 | Ship building and repairing eae _| 1,000 
3716 | Trailers, automobile___- : | i. Se 
3715 | Trailers, truck ; | 280 |... metab 
3799 | Transportation equipment, n. e. c. : 250 |_- Ro . 
3713 | Truck and bus bodies_.......--_- Pete 7 eee an 250 | 


JOINT MEMORANDUM OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION AND THE SMALL BusI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION 

Purpose 

The purpose of this memorandum is to establish an agreement between the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Small Business Administration which will 
provide a basis for cooperation to further both the AEC small-business program 
and the objectives of the Small Business Act of 1953 (Public Law 168, 83d Cong.) 
in connection with procurement by the Commission and its cost-type con- 
tractors. 
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Background 


Representatives of SBA visited several AEC operations and contractor offices 
to examine at first hand the individual characteristics of the AEC organization 
and operation. Both agencies recognize that the majority of AEC prime con- 
tract procurement dollars are not suitable for small business since they involve 
contracts for the construction of large plants, the operation of these plants, and 
the purchase of equipment which is unsuitable for small business. It is evi- 
dent that the principal opportunity for AEC and SBA to cooperate with re- 
spect to small business is related to procurement by AEC’s cost-type contractors. 
AEC and SBA recognize further that this opportunity is subject to several 
limiting factors. Procurement relative to plant construction, for example, 
generally requires very rapid processing with the result that little time is avail- 
able to discover and suggest the participation of small-business concerns other 
than those previously located through the AEC small-business program. Pro- 
curement for plant operation, on the other hand, while not requiring such rapid 
processing, involves only a limited number of procurement dollars. It would 
appear at this time that the most practicable and effective means of cooperation 
is through exchanges of information which will be useful and helpful to small 
business. There will be periodic reviews, however, to determine whether modi- 
fications are warranted and practicable. 


Agreement 


The Atomic Energy Commission and the Small Business Administration will 
establish and maintain liaison between AEC operations offices and their cost-type 
contractors and appropriate SBA regional offices for exchanges of information 
regarding AEC procurement opportunities, suggestions of qualified smal business 
concerns, and other appropriate matters. 

(a) Establishment of liaison.—The respective SBA regional directors, who 
have not already done so, will establish and maintain liaison with the AEC 
operations office or offices within their regions. In exceptional cases, liaison 
between other combinations of AEC and SBA offices may be authorized in Wash- 
ington. It is not contemplated, however, that liaison will be effected by sta- 
tioning SBA personnel in AEC operations offices or the offices of cost-type con- 
tractors. 

(b) Liaison procedures.—Detailed procedures for carrying out the exchange 
of information required by this memorandum will be jointly developed, main- 
tained, and modified as experience suggests by each combination of SBA regional 
and AKC operations offices maintaining liaisons. 

(c) Hachanges of information.—AEC operations offices will provide or ar- 
range for the provision of information to SBA regional offices regarding ap- 
propriate procurement opportunities of both operations offices and cost-type 
contractors which are suitable for small business. In turn, SBA regional of- 
fices will suggest the names of qualified small-business concerns. The infor- 
mation will be in such form and will be transmitted by such means and with 
such frequency as seems most practicable to the personnel engaged in the ex- 
change of information. These exchanges are not to be confined, however, to 
procurement information and suggestions of qualified small-business concerns. 
SBA’s programs include loans, certificates of competency, and technical and 
management assistance to small-business concerns. These programs and others 
may provide the basis for interagency cooperation both in Washington and in 
the field. 

(d) AEC contractors in several SBA regions.—Where an AEC operations 
office and its contractors are located in different SBA regions, the operations 
office will arrange for the transmission of contractor procurement information 
to the SBA regional office serving the region in which the contractor is lo- 
eated. 

(e) Time factor in procurement.—It is anticipated that, in some circum- 
stances, the time available for the submission of bids may be too short for 
some small-business concerns suggested by SBA to participate. This will be 
true most often where the procurements are related to construction. In these 
circumstances, qualified small-business concerns which are unable to participate 
will be added to bidders’ lists and invited to participate in subsequent pro- 
curements. 

(f) Security clearances.—Where Q security clearances are necessary to carry 
out the purpose of this agreement, requests for such clearances will be sub- 
mitted to the appropriate AEC operations office. 
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(9g) Appropriate procurement opportunities—Procurements termed appro- 
priate for the purpose of this memorandum will not include those to be made 
from Government sources, those that security requirements will not permit to 
be publicly disclosed, those where the urgency is too great to permit broad so- 
licitation of bids, and those involving the purchase of ore. 


CERTIFICATES OF COMPETENCY 


Secion 212 (d) and section 213 of the Small Business Act of 1953 provides 
that SBA may certify the competency of a small-business concern or group of 
such concerns with respect to capacity and credit, and that procurement offi- 
cials are directed to accept such certification as conclusive. In cases in which 
a small-business concern would receive an AEC prime contract, except for 
doubts as to its capacity or credit, AEC procurement officials will call upon 
SBA to make the necessary investigation and, if appropriate, issue a certificate 
of competency. AEC procurement officials will also inform AEC prime con- 
tractors that, if they wish, they may also call upon SBA to perform similar 
services with respect to potential small subcontractors in cases of similar 
doubts as to capacity or credit; with respect to subcontractors, however, such 
certifications have no statutory basis but may nevertheless be useful to prime 
contractors in appropriate cases. 
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AEC Appendix 
9132-11 SMALL BUSINESS 


Porm AEC-831 sommmmngpeeiiinitaiais — USE WHERE REQUIRED 
(9-64) INSERT CLASSIFICATION (HF CLASSIFIED) 
THIS DOCUMENT CONSISTS OF ___ — 


MO or COPiEs series 





U. S ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


OUTGOING TELECOMMUNICATION MESSAGE 


(See reverse side for instructions) 










(UECDW) (CALL LETTERS WHEN USING MILITARY TRANSMISSION FACILITIES ONLY) 


1 
i 
| FROM: OFFICIAL BUSINESS | 
JOHN DOE i 
CHIEF, PROCUREMENT BRANCH ainnsnniiltia aia cel | 
U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION SRECE DENCE Den En A ey 

is eo 

To: DATE OF MESSAGE: NOVEMBER 2, 1954 
MR. BONSTETTER, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 


| 
| 
SYNOPSIS NO. (Local Offices Number Consecutively) } 


(Full Name and Address of Procurement Office) 





















(Description) (Quantity) (Reference No.) —— 
(31 spaces) (13 spaces (16 spaces) (8 esecenl 






| 
REMOVER, PAINT, 1-GAL CAN 11-15-54 
PAINT, OIL, FLAT, 5-GAL. CAN " 
ENAMEL, PHENOLIC, LUSTERLESS " 
OUTSIDE, OLIVE DRAB 
PAPER, BLOTTING, 19" x 24" 11-17-54 
LOCAL ICE SERVICE IN THE CITY 11-18-54 


OF SEATTLE DURING THE PERIOD 
DEC. 1, 1954 THRU JAN. 31, 
1951 


END REF SUP-JFG 









Format for Teletype Messages Transmitting 
Synopsis of Proposed Purchases to Chicago 
Commerce Office. Use Elite Type. Words 

enclosed in parenthesis are not to be typed 
in the outgoing message. 


RESTRICTED DATA OR ESPIONAGE STAMP. IF REQUIRED 





WNBERT CLASSIFICATION (IF CLASSIFIED) 1e—0s606-9 


January 26, 1955 


GPO 885536 
91429—57—pt. 2——-6 
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STANDARD FORM 129—-AUGUST 1952 
PRESCRIBED BY GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
REG. 1-1-8 


INITIAL APPLICATION 








REVISION 
All answers should be typed or printed. See reverse for information and instructions. 
TO DATE OF THIS APPLICATION 
1. NAME OF APPLICANT. = ~~ ~S~*C‘“‘;*;*;!”~«~d 2 ADDRESS TO WHICH BIDDING FORMS ARETO BE MAILED SOS 
3. ADDRESS OF MAIN BUSINESS OFFICE 4. HOW LONG IN PRESENT BUSINESS — 


Bd 








5. TYPE OF ORGANIZATION (Check one) 








6. IF INCORPORATED, INDICATE IN WHICH STATE 
ei Oo INDIVIDUAL Oo PARTNERSHIP 0 CORPORATION io 
7_ NAMES OF OFFICERS, MEMBERS OR OWNERS OF CONCERN, PARTNERSHIP, ETC. ¥ wes an s : Ic ea eer nnd 
(A) PRESIDEN (8) VICE PRESIDENT 


alia — 
(C) SECRETARY (D) TREASURER 





(E) OWNERS OR PARTNERS 








8. AFFILIATED CONCERNS (Name, location, and in detail, controlling interest in each) 





9. PERSONS OR CONCERNS AUTHORIZED TO SIGN BIDS AND CONTRACTS IN YOUR NAME (Jf agent, 





specify) 





NAME OFFICIAL CAPACITY 





10. PERSONS TO CONTACT ON MATTERS CONCERNING BIDS AND CONTRACTS (if agent, 80 specify) 





NAME | OFFICIAL CAPACITY | TELEPHONE NO 





eeermeastatars — omnes i 


11. INDICATE CLASSES OF EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES, MATERIAL, AND/OR SERVICES ON WHICH YOU DESIRE TO BID (Use attac 


hed list, if any) 


12. CATEGORY (See definitions on the reverse of this form and check below the category which applies to the applicant) 


0 (A) MANUFACTURER OR PRODUCER if J (C) REGULAR DEALER (Type 2 
mF m4 
L_J (8) REGULAR DEALER (Type 1) \_} (©) SERVICE ESTABLISHMENT 


13. NUMBER OF PERSONS NOW EMPLOYED. 14. FLOOR SP 


. | amount” 


17. I certify that the information supplied herein (including all 
pages attached) is correct and that neither the applicant 
nor any person (or concern) in any connection with the 
applicant as a principal or officer, so far as is known, is now 
debarred or otherwise declared ineligible by any agency of the 
Federal Government from bidding for furniaking materials, 
sup or services to the Government or any agency thereof 

‘SIGNATURE OF PERSON AUTHORIZED TO SIGN THIS APPLICATION 





CE (Square feet) | 15. NET WORTH 


} 7 4 
MANUF ACT URING WAREHOUSE | DATE 






















16. NAME AND TITLE OF PERSON SIGNING (Please type or print) 


ovese 





| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
i 
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INFORMATION AND INSTRUCTIONS 


Persons or concerns wishing to be added to a particular agency’s bidder’s mailing list for supplies 
or services shall file this properly completed and certified Bidder’s Mailing List Application, together 
with such other lists as may be attached to the application form, with each procurement office of 
the Federal agency with which they desire to do business. The application shall be submitted 


and signed by the principal as distinguished from an agent, however constituted. 


After placement on the bidder’s mailing list of an agency, a supplier’s failure to respond (sub- 
mission of bid, or notice in writing that you are unable to bid on that particular trans- 
action but wish to remain on the active bidder’s mailing list for that particular item) 
to Invitations for Bids will be understood by the agency to indicate lack of interest and concurrence 


in the removal of the supplier’s name from the purchasing activity’s bidder’s mailing list for the 
items concerned. 


CATEGORY DEFINITIONS 
(See Item No. 12) 


A. MANUFACTURER OR PRODUCER means a person (or concern) owning, operating, or 
maintaining a factory or establishment that produces, on the premises, the materials, supplies, 
articles, or equipment of the general character of those listed in item No. 11. 


B. REGULAR DEALER (Type 1) means a person (or concern) who owns, operates, or main- 
tains a store, warehouse, or other establishment in which the materials, supplies, articles, 
or equipment of the general character listed in item No. 11 are bought, kept in stock, and sold 
to the public in the usual course of business. 


C. REGULAR DEALER (Type 2) in the case of supplies of particular kinds (at present, petro- 
leum, lumber and timber products, coal, machine tools, raw cotton, green coffee, 
or hay, grain, feed, and straw) “REGULAR DEALER” means a person (or concern) satis- 
fying the requirements of article 101 (b) of the regulations, as amended from time to time, 


prescribed by the Secretary of Labor under the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act (41 U.S. 
Code 35-45). 


D. SERVICE ESTABLISHMENT means a concern (or person) which owns, operates, or main- 
tains any type of business which is prinaipally engaged in the furnishing of nonpersonal serv- 
ices, such as (but not limited to) repairing, cleaning, redecorating, or rental of personal 


property, including the furnishing of necessary repair parts or other supplies as part of the 
services performed. 
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TECHNICAL AIDS FOR SMALL MANUFACTURERS 
Washington, D. C., January 1954, revised September 1956 
RADIOISOTOPES AND SMALL BUSINESS 


(By Philip G. Read, Procurement and Small Business Specialist, Atomic Energy 
Comunission ) 


INTRODUCTION 


Radioisotopes are byproducts of atomic energy and are potentially applicable 
to a wide range of industrial problems. The purpose of this aid is to discuss 
radioisotopes in terms of some of the possible industrial applications, distribu- 
tion, license requirements, safety, and sources of further information in order 
to bring this avenue of business activity to the attention of small business 
concerns. 

A number of the possible applications referred to in this paper already are being 
used by industry; others are still being developed in the laboratory. Some of 
the latter may be successful and others may never become commercially prac- 
ticable. Radioisotope applications may be a source of opportunity for some firms 


Means 
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but not for others. Interested business concerns will have to determine for them- 
selves the manner and extent to which they should incorporate radioisotopes into 
their business activities. In this connection, costs, safety problems, training of 
personnel, radioisotope availability and alternative nonradioisotope techniques 
are some of the factors which should be given careful consideration. 


WHAT IS A RADIOISOTOPE 


A radioisotope is a source of radioactivity. Most people today are familiar 
with the concept of the atom, which involves a nucleus of protons and neutrons 
surrounded by a number of electrons revolving in orbits like planets circling a 
sun. In the case of radioactive atoms, the nucleus of each atom is pictured as 
being in an “excited” state, and the action of emission of radiation from the 
nucleus of such an excited atom is known as radioactivity. This radiation may 
be either a minute particle of matter or a quantity of energy traveling in a wave 
form similar to a light ray. 

In general, there are three principal types of radiation: alpha, beta and gamma. 
None of these can be detected by a person’s natural senses. The penetrating 
properties of these three types of radiation, plus the fact that all isotopes of the 
same atom are chemically identical, make radioisotopes unique tools. 


POSSIBLE INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 


Now, let us consider the particular radiation characteristics of radioisotopes 
as they are or might be used in industry. 


A. Ability to cause desirable biological changes 

Radioactive emissions of sufficiently high intensity have a lethal (deadly) 
effect upon micro-organisms. A controlled system could be developed which 
would sterilize without heat, perhaps in the ultimate consumer container, such 
commodities as milk, canned goods and fresh fruits, as well as bandages and 
medicinal supplies. Penetrating radiation has a potential use for the pasteuri- 
zation of prepackaged materials which are now heat pasteurized or for other 
materials which will not stand elevated temperatures. Artificial aging of meat, 
whisky, beer, and other products is also a possibility. To date, the practi- 
eability of using irradiation to cause desirable biological changes has been con- 
fined to laboratory tests. No commercial application has yet begun. 


B. Ability to penetrate material and be detected 


Probably more firms are commercially utilizing the penetration and detec- 
tion characteristics of radioisotopes than any other property of these materials. 
More than 150 companies are measuring and controlling the thickness of sheet 
materials—rubber, paper, metal, and textiles—with radioisotope gages. Varia- 
tions in sheet thickness are measured with great accuracy. In addition to 
sensitivity, this type of gage has the added advantage that no part of the 
gage need touch the moving sheet. The cost of the radioisotope for such a 
gage may be only $25, although the entire cost to produce the gage, including 
the associated electronic equipment, may run from $4,000 to $8,000. 

Rather wide use has been made of gamma radiation for detecting flaws in 
assembled mechanisms—such as defective welds, rivets, and castings. Eventu- 
ally this type of radiography may be adapted to inspection of packages and 
to other production-line operations. 

Other applications include identification of pipeline shipments by introducing 
a radioactive tracer at the interface between different oils in the same line; 
measuring wear (such as tire or piston wear); measuring corrosion of metals 
and refractories, and measuring the cleaning action of various detergents. 


C. Ability to induce chemical reactions 


Although it is too early for any prediction, present research investigations 
suggest a likely future for fission products in the chemical industries. Many 
industrial photoactivated chemical reactions are in use today and there is good 
reason to believe that radiosensitive chemical reactions such as the chain reaction 
processes characterized as polymerizations, halogenations, and oxidations, also 
will enjoy industrial applications. 

Chemical reactions which involve a large number of free radicals in relation 
to the total quantity of material produced require large quantities of radiation. 
It is possible that the use of radioactive materials to induce this type of chemical 
breakdown would be economically practicable, but it is also probable that this 
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would only be true for the production of high-priced specialty chemicals. The 
more promising type of reaction is one which involves a small number of free 
radicals in relation to the total quantity of material produced. This involves a 
type of chemical chain reaction in which radioactive materials might be used as 
a source of “triggering” energy. 

D. Ability to cause fluorescence and to ionize gases 

The radiations emitted by radioactive substances leave charged particles in 
their wake which are capable of conducting electricity. This phenomenon is 
-alled ionization. It should be noted, however, that the ionization effectiveness 
of radiation depends upon the kind of radiations emitted. For example, gamma 
radiations penetrate long distances and leave long paths of only slightly ionized 
gases. Beta particles, on the other hand, will ionize gases to a much higher de- 
gree but have a finite and shorter range. Alpha emitters possess a very short 
range but are characterized by intense ionization per unit distance. Generally, 
gamma emitters are not effective in ionizing gases but are more effective in 
ionizing liquids. 

Practicable applications of this ability to ionize gases and liquids include the 
elimination of static electricity in the production of plastic films, paper, or in any 
process where a nonconducting material builds up a static charge; activation of 
phosphors to produce luminescence in the paint used on billboards, etc., and 
the establishment of a permanent state of ionization in a gas to reduce starting- 
voltage requirements in such equipment as the common fluorescent tube. 


DISTRIBUTION 


The Oak Ridge National Laboratory originally made all but a very few of the 
radioisotope shipments. While ORNL is still the primary source of supply, 
several other AKC laboratories are also distributing radioisotopes. These include 
the Argonne National Laboratory, Lemont, Il]. ; Brookhaven National Laboratory, 
Upton, Long Island, N. Y.; Mount Laboratory, Miamisburg, Ohio; National Re- 
actor Testing Station, Idaho Falls, Idaho, and the Hanford Atomic Products Oper- 
ation, Richland, Wash. 

Today, more than 100 different radioactive isotopes are produced by the various 
AEC laboratories and distributed by the Atomic Energy Commission. The prices 
of the various isotopes vary with the type, purity, and amount of activity ; how- 
ever, most radioisotopes are not expensive. For example, the purchase price of 
a 500-millicure source of cobalt-60 for radiographic testing will run about $50. 
There will be an additional charge of approximately $35 and up, to enclose it in a 
capsule, $10 for handling and shipping charges from the source of supply and 
$400 to $500 for the monitoring instruments and storage containers. 


LICENSES 


A byproduct material license is required in connection with the distribution, 
possession and use of radioactive isotopes. This requirement is set forth in the 
regulations which have been developed and published in the Federal Register 
and title 10, Code of Federal Regulations, part 30. 

The prospective user submits his license application form to AEC, giving in- 
fermation on the kind and amount of radioistope desired, the proposed use of 
th material, his training for safe utilization of such activity, instruments avail- 
able for measurement of radiation, and the procedures to be used in assuring 
1adiation safety. <A license for possession and use of the material is issued only 
after careful review of the application gives reasonable assurance that the mate- 
‘ial will be used properly and safely. 


SAFETY 


The safety problem is not as serious as many people believe. First, most in- 
dustrial applications do not require high levels of radiation; and second, some 
radioisotopes are shipped in the form of a ready-to-use tool so that the hazards 
are easily controlled. The fact that these materials can be handled with safety 
has been demonstrated by the excellent safety records of the AEC Oak Ridge and 
Hanford plants, where millions of curies (a unit of measurement of radiation 
activity) are handled, and several thousand industrial plants, where fractions of 
curies are being handled with rather simple health-safety precautions. 

The activities of AKC radiological safety specialists complement the licensing 
control procedure. These specialists visit users and offer advice and assistance 
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on the adequacy of radiochemical laboratories, remote handling equipment, shield- 
ing. decontamination procedures, personnel monitoring equipment and procedures, 
waste disposal methods, and other health safety problems. Users’ practices, 
equipment, and records are reviewed. If unsafe practices are found, instructions 
are given to correct the situation. 


AEC-SPONSORED TRAINING 


To assure health and safety, radioactive materials are distributed in quantity 
only to those who are trained to use them safety. The AKC has therefore 
actively encouraged the establishment of training opportunities in techniqnes 
and safety, both by its own laboratories and by private enterprise. 

In the summer of 1948, the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies initiated 
a program of courses, of 4 weeks’ duration, in the basic techniques of radioisotope 
handling. These basic courses are still given. Scientific experts from nearby 
AEC groups frequently serve as lecturers. More than 1,400 graduates have re- 
turned to their own laboratories, hospitals, and firms with sutticient training to 
initiate a radioisotope program. 

The individual company which is willing to invest a modest sum in training 
personnel to handle radioisotopes, and somewhere between $2,000 to $12,000 on 
facilities to cope with radioactive materials, may find it desirable to investigate 
the possibility of utilizing this form of atomic energy. 


OTHER INFORMATION 


Individuals and concerns wishing to obtain radioactive materials, additional 
information regarding radioisotopes or information regarding general industrial 
applications of atomic energy should direct their inquiries to the Division of 
Civilian Application, Atomic Energy Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The list of writings which follows will introduce the reader to a more detailed 
discussion of radioisotopes. Others are listed after the various illustrations of 
uses. 

Radioisotope Applications of Industrial Significance (TID-5078), United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, Washington 25, D. C. (1952). Obtainable 
from the Office of Technical Services, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. Price, 30 cents. 

Isotopes, an Eight-Year Summary of United States Distribution and Utiliza- 
tion, United States Atomic Energy Commission, Washington 25, D. C., Govern- 
ment Printing Office (1955). Price, $2. 

Radioisotopes; Industrial Applications, Gordon H. Guest. Pitman Publish- 
ing Corp., New York, N.Y. (1951). 

Radioisotopes in Industry, John R. Bradford. Reinhold Publishing Corp., New 
York, N. Y. (19538). 

Applications of Radioactive Isotopes and Fission Products in Research and 
Industry. Volume 15: Proceedings of the International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy (1955). International Document Service, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Price, $7.50. 
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RADIOACTIVE COBALT ~ C060 
FOR RADIOGRAPHY TESTING 


FISSURE IN CAST 
VALVE BODY 


DEVELOPED FILM 
SHOWS DEFECTS 


ADVANTAGES: 


1- VERSATILE AND RELIABLE INSPECTION 

2- INSPECTION MADE WITHOUT DISMANTLING 

3- SOURCES OF DESIRED SHAPE AND SIZE 

4- VERY HIGH ACTIVITY SOURCES AVAILABLE AT LOW COST 


USAEC~ID-63A 


RADIOGRAPHIC INSPECTION OF WELDMENTS 


Nondestructive inspection for voids and cavities in castings and in finished 
products can be performed by radiographic methods. In practice, a source of 
radiation is placed on one side of the material to be inspected and a photographic 
film on the other. After a suitable exposure time, the radiation source is re- 
moved or otherwise turned off and the film is developed and interpreted. Defects 
in the work are manifested as dark areas on the developed film. 

The inspection operations generally fall into three categories: (@) a large 
number of pieces are to be inspected (chain links, hooks, ete.), (0) the size or 
complexity of the work in unusual (distilling columns), and (c) the work is in 
a relatively isolated location (pipelines). There is a continuing demand for 
an inspection method that is quick, relatively inexpensive and _ sufficiently 
accurate. 

Radium and X-ray machines have been used for years with success and the 
techniques of use have been highly developed. The cost of an X-ray machine or 
of purchasing or renting radium capsules, however, is considered by some of the 
smaller operators to be a deterrent to their use, particularly if radiographs are 
made only infrequently. 

The availability of nuclear produced sources of radiation has extended greatly 
the scope of radiographic testing. Cobalt 60 (half life 5.3 years; beta energy 
0.3 Mey.; gamma energy 1.1 and 1.3 Mey.), cesium-—-137 (half life 37 years; beta 
energy 0.51 Mev.; gamma energy 0.66 Mey. from the daughter product, Ba—137), 
and iridium 192 (half life 74 days; beta energy 0.67 Mevy.; gamma energy 0.14 
to 0.65 Mev.) are widely used, with Co-60 presently enjoying the most popularity. 

The technique of use is essentially the same as that for radium. Although the 
cost of the Co—60 is considerably lower, this factor is somewhat offset by the 
shorter half-life of cobalt compared to radium. The penetrating power of a 
millicurie of Co—60 is approximately 50 percent larger than the same quantity of 
radium. 

Standard inspection sensitivities as determined by the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers can be maintained for thicknesses of steel from one-half 
inch up to about 6 inches, using Co—60. Other metals including copper, brass, 
titanium, lead, zinc, tin, and cast iron may also be radiographed successfully. 
The developed films obtained, however, are of somewhat lower contrast because 
of the lower density of the metal per unit area. In such cases, the Co-60 can 
be replaced with cesium—137 which has a lower energy of gamma radiation. 

Approximately 185 plants are using radiographic Co—60, Cs—137 or Ir—192 for 
routine radiographic inspection. Some of the manufacturers of X-ray machines 
have begun to offer radiographic services using radium and cobalt 60 as well. 
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For further reading: 
“Radiography with Cobalt 60” by Adair Morrison, Nucleonics, 5 No. 619 (1949) 
“Cobalt 60 Radiography in Industry” by Tracerlab, Inc. 
“Handbook on Radiography,” Eldorado Mining & Refining Co. 
“Recommended practice for Radiographic Testing” ASTM Specifications, E—94- 
52T. 
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USE OF MULTIPLE BETA GAGES 
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THICKNESS MEASUREMENTS MADE WITH TRANSMISSION-TYPE RADIOISOTOPES GAGE 





Quality control is an accepted part of modern technology. In one of its mani- 
festations the thickness of sheets of various intermediate products must be main- 
tained within close tolerances. 

In some situations, samples of the sheet can be removed from the production 
line and either calipered directly or sent to the laboratory for measuring the 
weight of a known area of sample. In the majority of cases, however, continu- 
ous and preferably noncontacting methods of gaging are required. The product 
may be moving too rapidly, its temperature may be high, or it may be too soft 
or too easily marred. Methods based on the absorption of X-rays, variation of 
dielectric constant, magnetic susceptibility, etc., are sometimes used. 

The radioisotope transmission gage is a rather new development, although it 
must not be considered a panacea for all gaging problems. The material whose 
thickness is to be measured is placed between a source of radiation and a suita- 
ble detector. The gage consists of four principal parts: a source of radiation, 
a detecting element, an amplifier and a meter or recording instrument calibrated 
to read the thickness or weight per unit area in the desired units, such as ounces 
per square yard. 

Many products such as carbon paper, wrapping paper, sheet aluminum, copper, 
tinplate, plastics, rubber, glass, and photographic film have been made more uni- 
form by the use of radioisotope gages. For thinner materials, isotopes that 
emit only weak beta radiation such as C-14 (0.15 Mev.) are appropriate; for 
plastie and thin sheets of metal, an equilibrium mixture of strantium-yttrium-90 
(0.54 and 2.2 Mey.) have been used. For thicknesses up to 3 inches of alumium or 
1 inch of steel, cobalt-60 (gamma energy 1.1 and 1.3 Mev.) is useful. 

Thickness changes of from one-half to 2 percent can be detected by transmis- 
sion type gages. Over 100 such gages are in use by various commercial firms. 

One company has installed a set of 5 transmission-type gages, as shown in 
the sketch, to improve quality control in the manufacture of abrasive paper. It 
is their expectation that the costs of the installation may be recovered within a 
year. 

For further reading: 
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“Beta Radiation Gaging Methods” by George B. Foster, Radio and Television 
News, April 1953. 

“Several Radiation Gages of the Transmission Type” by Bilsworth D. Cook, pre- 
sented at the Symposium on Industrial Use of Radioisotopes, Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
April 1953. 

“Nuclear Gaging Controls Abrasive Coating Thickness,” Steel, June 9, 1952. 


RADIOACTIVE SOURCE 
FOR REFLECTION (BACKSCATTERING) THICKNESS GAGE 


fh 
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ADVANTAGES: 
1-CAN MEASURE THICKNESS OF COATING AND/OR MATERIAL 
2- MEASUREMENT MADE FROM ONE ACCESSIBLE SIDE 
3-CAN MEASURE A VARIETY OF MATERIALS WITH ONE CALIBRATION 
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THICKNESS OF COATINGS MEASURED WITH BACKSCATTER-TYPE RADIOISOTOPES GAGE 


The problem of measuring accurately the thickness of a coating laid over a 
base metal is one of the recurrent problems in industry. For example, it may be 
desired to measure the thickness of gold plated over copper, or of tin over steel. 
While it is possible to measure the coating by use of transmission-type gages 
(if the metal is not too thick), the accuracy obtained is generally too low. 
Chemical analyses are time consuming and a different approach is needed. 

Recourse may be had to a type of gage known as the radioisotope backscatter 
gage. In principle a beam of electrons is directed to the surface of a base metal 
and the intensity of the reflected beam is measured. If the base metal is then 
coated with a second metal (or nonmetal) the intensity of the reflected elec- 
trons will be changed depending on two factors: (@) the atomic number of the 
coating compared to that of the base metal and (0) the thickness of the coating. 

The change in reflected intensity is proportional to the thickness of the 
coating, up to a certain limiting value, and can be measured directly in micro- 
inches. The advantage of a radioisotope gage is that there is no mechanical con- 
tact with the material being measured. 

The radioisotopes commonly used are strontium-yttrium-90 (Sr-90 half-life 
25 years, beta energy 0.54 Mev.; no gamma radiation; which decays into 
Y-90, half-life 2.54 days; beta energy 2.2 Mev.; no gamma radiation). From 10 
to 30 millicuries of Sr-Y-—90 are enclosed in a sealed capsule with a thin window 
to permit escape of the beta radiation. Other isotopes are being investigated. 

The accuracy of such gages is approximately 0.8 milligram per square centi- 
meter per unit difference in atomic number. For example, tin and iron differ 
by 30 units in atomic number and the sensitivity is therefore approximately 
0.03 milligram per square centimeter. 

Generally speaking, the following sources are used for measuring the thickness 
of various coatings: 


Problem Radioisotope source 
ae NY Ne OE GI ish ck esac cnt apeenonn aa Sr-90 or Cs—137 
Paper, rubber, or plastic sheet on steel calendering rolls______- Sr-90 or Ru-106 
TN iit cis ciccendcrccnsetin anc eee essa piecenshimasaiiersanaenie S-35 or C-14 


Approximately 200 reflection-type gages are in use throughout the country. 
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RADIOACTIVE COBALT — (060 
FOR INDICATING LIQUID HEIGHT 





ADVANTAGES: 


1- GAGE NOT AFFECTED BY CORROSION AND TEMPERATURE 
2- CAN BE OPERATED BY NON-TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 
3- ADAPTABLE TO AUTOMATIC RECORDING AND CONTROL OF LIQUID LEVEL 


1D USAEC 


RADIOISOTOPE GAGE FOR DETERMINING LIQUID LEVEL 


Generally speaking, conventional methods for measuring liquid level (sight 
glasses, float indicators, etc.) are usually satisfactory. In a few cases, however, 
the material contained in the vessel may be highly corrosive (e. g., hydrofluoric 
acid), or it may be at an exceptionally high temperature (molten steel) or it 
may have other characteristics that render inapplicable the usual methods 
of measuring liquid levels. 

In such cases, recourse can be had to a radioisotope liquid level gage. In 
principle, the radivisotope is placed on one side of the vessel and the detector 
is placed in the same vertical plane but diametrically opposite the source. If 
the liquid level is below this plane, the gamma radiation from the source is only 
slightly absorbed by the walls of the vessel and the air or vapor space within 
the vessel. When the liquid level rises above that plane, a large fraction of 
the radiation is absorbed by the liquid and the intensity of radiation which 
reaches the detector is considerably reduced. 

The radioisotope method has been applied to several situations such as 
determining the level of liquid inside a cupola containing molten steel or of 
strong chromic acid inside a glass-lined evaporator 10 feet in diameter. In 
the latter application, the source of radiation used was approximately 20 milli- 
curies (the exact strength is unimportant) of cobalt 60 (half-life 5.38 years; 
beta energy 0.8 Mev; gamma energy 1.1 and 1.3 Mev.). Both the source and 
the detector were free to move in the same vertical plane. It was found pos- 
sible under operating conditions to determine the level of the chromic acid to 
within one-quarter inch, corresponding to 70 percent change in the radiation 
received by the detector. 

The device can be adapted to yield a continuous indication of the liquid 
level, and if desired, to control it to one-quarter inch. 

For further reading: 

“Experimental Work Employing Radioisotopes Cohalt (and Selenium)” by 
D. M. McCutcheon, presented before the Society for Non-Destructive Testing, 
October 27, 1948. 

Rock Island Arsenal Laboratory Report No. 51-5430, January 1952. 
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RADIOACTIVITY MEASURES WEAR OF FIREBRICK LINING 


The steel shell of furnaces that contain molten metal such as glass or iron 
is lined with several courses of firebrick. For reasons of economy one or 
more courses of orainary brick are placed between the courses of firebrick and 
the shell. 

The radioisotope method for measuring the wear of the firebrick lining in- 
volves placing a pellet of radioactive cobalt 60 (half-life 5.38 years; beta energy 
0.3 mvd; gamma energy 1.1 and 1.3 mvd) behind selected firebricks at the 
time the lining is installed. As shown in the sketch, the radiation transmitted 
through the layers of firebrick is least when the lining is new and increases 
as a result of wear. Quantities of the order of 5-10 milocuries of cobalt 60 
have been used for this purpose. From the known absorption characteristics 
of the firebrick and the intensity of radiation transmited, a quantitative meas- 
urement of the wear can be made. 

An alternative method for determining the wear of firebrick involves period- 
ically monitoring the melt of iron or glass for radioactivity. When the brick 
has been worn to the extent that the radioactive pellet is exposed, the pellet of 
Co-60 will dissolve in the melt and the material from the furnace will become 
slightly radioactive By examining the outside of the furnace with a counter 
sensitive to gamma radiation, it is possible to determine that one of the cobalt 
pellets is missing and hence the location of the worn brick can be determined. 
A method has been applied to steel furnaces by the British Iron and Steel 
Research Industry and published in Metal Industry 79 412 1951. 
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MEASURING THICKNESS AND DEFECTS 
OF METAL CASTINGS WITH RADIOISOTOPES 


ADVANTAGES: 1-versarms ame RSUABLE imspeCTiON 
2- INSPECTION MADE WITHOUT DISMANTLING 
3-VERY WIGH ACTIVITY SOURCES AVAMLABLE AT LOW COST 





MEASURING THICKNESS AND DEFECTS OF METAL CASTINGS WITH RADIOISOTOPES 


In the operation of field equipment subject to rapid corrosion such as heat ex- 
changers, pipelines and pressure vessels, a knowledge of the probable service 
life and the ability to measure the wall thickness of critical areas are important 
in warning of incipient failures. Frequently such equipment operates at high 
temperatures and pressures and may contain inflammable vapors. Preferably the 
inspection should be made without shutting down or interfering with the normal 
operation of the plant. 

X-ray machines and radium capsules have been used to inspect by radio- 
graphic methods castings for defects and thin spots. A source of radiation is 
placed above the section to be tested and a photographic film below. The radia- 
tion which is not absorbed by the thickness of metal under examination strikes 
the photographic film. The latter is devoloped and can be interpreted qualita- 
tively in terms of the relatively greater darkening of the film produced by the 
thin areas and defects. 

Cobalt 60 (half life 5.3 years; beta energy 0.3 Mev.; gamma energy 1.1 and 1.3 
Mev.) has also been used for this purpose in competition with X-rays and radium, 
particularly in those cases where the equipment to be inspected is in a relatively 
inaccessible location for X-ray exposures or where the rental or purchase cost 
of radium is a determining factor. Per unit activity, Co—60 has approximately 
50 percent more penetrating power than radium for thick sections of metal. 

The radiographic use of Co—60 is shown on the sketch. Quantitatively, the 
sum of the two wall thicknesses can be estimated by comparison with a standard 
thickness of the same metal. The developed film is interpreted by substituting 
in the equation 


tut, += = Stee, (I./Im), 


where tm and ft, are the sidan ” the metal under inspection and of the 
standard and w is a constant and Js/Jm is the ratio of the blackening of the film by 
the standard and by the metal inspected. This ratio can be obtained readily by a 
film-density meter. The constant u can be obtained from tables, and its 
numerical value varies with the nature of the metal under inspection and the 
energy of the radiation. 

For the greatest accuracy, ts and tm should be the same ranges of thickness. 
The technique is said to permit detection of a difference of 0.5 percent or of 
0.01 inch (whichever is larger) in the sum of the wall thicknesses. Generally, 
the suspected region of greatest wear is known (for example, the outside radius 
of an elbow in a pipe carrying an abrasive or corrosive fluid), but in new or 
doubtful cases, a second exposure can be made at right angles to the first. 

The tec hnique is in use by several oil refineries and in oil-well fields. 
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RADIOACTIVE JODINE - 1-131 


ADVANTAGES: 


1- MOT MECESSARY TO REMOVE FLOORS 
2- LESS COSTLY AND MORE CONVENIENT 
3- SHORT HALF-LIFE---NO RESIDUAL ACTIVITY 





RADIOISOTOPES AID IN DETECTING LEAKS IN INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


One of the ever-present problems in the maintenance of industrial heat trans- 
fer and other equipment is the detection and location of leaks. Various methods 
have been successfully used for this purposes depending upon the nature of the 
fluids on the two sides of the barrier. For example, in the production of distilled 
water, the method of electrical conductivity can be used to determine whether the 
cooling water is leaking into the distilled water. Such a method, however, gives 
little information if the leak is in the reverse direction. Other methods, depend- 
ing upon the difference of the properties of the two liquids can be devised. If 
the leak occurs in equipment which is entirely enclosed, the problem of detection 
becomes more difficult. 

In the sketch is shown a practical application of the radioisotope method for 
determining leaks. This particular case involved a ranch-type residential 
dwelling with cooper tubes buried in the concrete floor to provide radiant heat- 
ing. A leak or break in the tubing was suspected; the monthly water bill for 
this small dwelling was approixmately $60 and the fuel bill was averaging $400 
per month. Attempts to locate the leaks by conventional method had failed, and 
it would have been necessary to remove the concrete floor, 

A commercial laboratory conceived the idea of adding 1 to 2 millicuries of 
iodine 131 (half life 8.0 days; beta energy 0.6 and 0.3 Mev.; gamma energy 0.3 and 
0.6 Mey.) to the water in the heating system. The floor area of the dwelling was 
explored systematically with a geiger counter and the position of the leak was 
located because of the large increase of radioactivity resulting from the gama 
rediation in the water surrounding the leak. It was sufficient to remove a sec- 
tion of flooring approximately 6 inch in diameter to find the break. 

This use of radioisotopes is typical of the manner in which it could be ap- 
plied to the detection of leaks in engineering equipment. The quantities of 
radioactive material involved are small and a number of radioisotopes with 
suitable radiation characteristics and with half life are available. 
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ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


| orm ved. 
APPLICATION FOR BYPRODUCT MATERIAL LICENSE | Bide Bacto, wna 


Porm AEC-313 
(%-55) 


Instructions: Complete Items 1 through 19 if this is a new application. If renewal is requested, complete 
only Items 1 through 11 provided that with respect to the other items there has been no change in the infor- 
mation previously submitted. Mail two copies to: U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, P. O. Box E, Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, Attention: Isotopes Extension, Division of Civilian Application. Upon approval of this 
application, the applicant will receive an AEC Byproduct Material License. General requirements for issuance 
ao AEC Byproduct Material License are contained in Title 10, Code of Federal Regulations, Part 30. 
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1. (¢) NAME AND SHIPPING ADDRESS OF APPLICANT (b) ADDRESS(ES) AT WHICH BYPRODUCT MATERIAL WILL BE USED 
(/nastifation, firm, hospital, person, etc.) (Jf different from shipping address) " 


2 DEPARTMENT TO USE BYPRODUCT MATERIAL 


| 3. INDIVIDUAL USER (Nome and fitle of individual(s) who will use or directly supervise use of byproduct material) 





4. RADIOLOGICAL SAFETY OFFICER (Name of person qualified in radiological safety, if other than individual user) 


5. PREVIOUS LICENSE OR AUTHORIZATION NUMBER (J/ (his is on application for renewal of a license jor bypgMluct material obtained under a prior license or authorization for 
radioisotope procurement) 


BYPRODUCT MATERIAL OR IRRADIATION SERVICE DESIRED 


6. BYPRODUCT MATERIAL (Klement and mass number)| 7. CHEMICAL AND/OR PHYSICAL FORM (OP qgaloy 
CHEMICAL “COMPOSITION AND WEIGHT IN GRAMS OF TARGET MATERIAL, 


8. MAXIMUM AMOUNT OF RADIOACTIVITY IN MILLI- 


number) CURIES THAT YOU WILL POSSESS AT ANY ONE TIME 





9. IF IRRADIATION SERVICE 1S DESIRED, STATE PERTINENT DETAILS SUCH 
RADIOACTIVITY, IRRADIATION TIME IN DAYS, AND NEUTRON FLUX 


STATEMENT OF USE 


. (If material is for “human uae” complete Supplement A tm liew of this tem. If material 
jition to this item.) 





10. (a) DESCRIBE PURPOSE FOR WHICH BYPRODUCT MATERIAL | 
is to Ge weed in or manufuctured as @ “ sealed source” complete Sup; 








6) DESCRIBE PROCEDURES WHICH WILL BE OBSERVED TO MINIMIZE HAZARD FROM HANDLING. STORAGE, AND DISPOSAL OF THE BYPRODUCT MATERIAL 





CERTIFICATE 


11. The applicant and any official executing this certificate on behalf of the applicant named in Item 1, certify that this application 
is prepared in conformity with Title 10, Code of Federal Regulations, Part 30, and do solemnly swear (or affirm) that all informa- 
tion contained herein, including any supplements attached hereto, is true and correct to the best of our knowledge and belief. 





State of _... sithillnsiisinotneal eocwceccuncecceuneeoussearcecensseces Sacgprntt ameenarsanaceemrasrereveennatenscivonsnenenta werqssewccccoscocoosess 
II OE cancer tncntide esti tnenensepeetntorennnensedimacenptionesces ee ee 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this -...................- BY, icsccnsicncpaninsscotevennindnpenininpeuniastindinteengtiniednaduemmagsioes 
F atdpnsasindieaipatsttansedeengenneseien piaeninas ona anieniitendieemiacsatennnantnensebapeientintiineinniigplimuaptie 
dey o Title of Certifying Oficial 
rae nd ia : eo Beagrie eotneentnnenenecteceneccectecenneenes 
WARNING 


18 U. S. C., Section 1001; Act of June 25, 1948; 62 Stat. 749; makes it a criminal offense to make a willfully false statement or 
representation to any department or agency of the United States as to any matter within its jurisdiction. 


(Continued on reverse side) e—s7Re48 


—31016 
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ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


APPLICATION FOR BYPRODUCT MATERIAL LICENSE 


Form AEC-3138 


Instructions: Complete Items 12 through 19 if this is a new application. This information may be omitted 
from subsequent applications provided there is no change in the information previously submitted, and reference 
is made in Item 5 to the application on which this information appears. 


TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE WITH RADIOACTIVITY OF INDIVIDUAL USER NAMED IN ITEM 3 


aS, THES CF Ee WHERE TRAINED DURATION OF TRAINING ABS eo 


. Principles and practices of radio- 
logical health safety. ...... . ae Yes No Yes__No 


. Radioactivity measurement stand- 
ardization and monitoring tech- 
niques and instruments. ... . Yes No 


. Mathematics and calculations 
basic to the use and measurement 
of radioactivity. .....+6.-. v Yes 


4. Biological effects of radiation. 

. Actual use of radioisotopes in the 
types and quantities for which ap- 
plication is being made, or equiva- 
lent experience . oo 

13. ISOTOPE HANDLING EXPERIENCE 


ISOTOPE MAXIMUM AMOUNT | "WHERE EXPERIENCE WAS GAINED DURATION OF EXPERIENCE 


| 
| 


- If Radiological Safety Officer named in Item 4 is different fro: ividual user named in Item 3, use supplementary sheet to 
provide equivalent information on “Training and Experience Wita Radioactivity of Radiological Safety Officer,”” Supple- 
mentary sheet is attached (Circle answer) Yes No 


PHYSICAL FACILITIES, EQUIPMENT, AMD RADIATION INSTRUMENTATION 
15. RADIATION DETECTION INSTRUMENTS ( Use separate sheet if necesea 
| paot SENSITIVITY WINDOW 


NUMBER 
RANGE THICKNESS , s 
AVAILABLE | DETECNED a an USE (Monitoring, sureeying, measuring) 


TYPE OF INSTRUMENTS 
(Include make and model number of each) 


| 
| 


} | l 


16. FILM BADGES, DOSIMETERS, AND OTHER PERSONNEL MONITORING DEVICES INCLUDING BIO-ASSAY PROCEDURES ~ 


7 povie tay FREQUENCY, AND STANDARDS USED IN CALIBRATING INSTRUMENTS LISTED ABOVE (For film badges epecify ‘method of calibration ond Processing, ow name 
ru pplier) 


1¥. (2) DESCRIBE BRIEFLY REMOTE HANDLING EQUIPMENT, STORAGE CONTAINERS, SHIELDING, AND LABORATORY FACILITIES (Working areas, fume hoods, ete.) 


() SKETCHES OF SUCH FACILITIES ARE ATTACHED (Circle onewer) 


19. DESCRIBE BRIEFLY RADIATION SURVEYING PROCEDURES AND METHODS OF DISPOSING OF RADIOACTIVE WASTES 
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PRINCIPAL CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTORS AND SUBCONTRACTORS ON AEC PROJECTS 
AS OF JANUARY 1957 


AEC OFFICE AND FIRM AND HOME OFFICE 


Albuquerque operations: 

Burlington area: The Weitz Co., Inc., 406 Fleming Building, Des Moines, 
Iowa 

Amarillo branch: King Construction Co., Texarkana, Tex. 

Eniwetok Proving Ground: Holmes & Narver, Inc., 824 South Figueroa Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Los Alamos area: C. H. Leavell & Co., 1800 Wyoming Street, El Paso, Tex.; 
Los Alamos Constructors, Post Office Box 1539, Los Alamos, N. Mex.; 
Robert E. McKee, Inc.,? 221 Washington Avenue, Santa Fee, N. Mex.; 
(Post Office Box 1706, Santa Fe, N. Mex.) 

Nevada test site: Lembke-Slough & King Co., Ine., Post Office Box 144, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex.; H, W. Polk-Wells Cargo, Post Office Box 430, Las 
Vegas, Nev.; Reynolds Electric & Engineering Co.,? 931 South Main, Las 
Vegas, Nev. 

Rocky Flats area: Swinerton & Walberg,’ 200 Bush Street, San Franciso, 
Calif. (Rocky Flats plant, Boulder, Colo.) ; Collier Electric Co., 700 West 
13th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

Sandia area: Robert E. McKee, Inc., 221 Washington Avenue, Santa Fe, 
N. Mex.; Geo. A. Rutherford, Inc., 915 Hazeldine SE., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Chicago operations: 

Lasker Boiler & Engineering Co., 3201 South Wolcott Avenue, Chicago, II1.; 
S. N. Nielsen Co., 3059 Augusta Boulevard, Chicago, IL. 

Pittsburgh area: American Bridge Division (United State Steel Corp.), 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Crump Inc., 4031 Bigelow 
Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dravo Corp., Dravo Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Allegheny Industrial Electric Co., Inc., 575 Sixth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa; 
Duquesne Light Co.,? 435 Sixth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Burns & Roe, 
Inc., 233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Grand Junction operations: 

Barbour Construction Co., 536 North 18th, Grand Junction, Colo. j 

Gunter Construction Co., Grand Junction, Colo. 

Swinerton & Walberg,‘ 200 Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif. (Post Office Box 
840, Grand Junction, Colo.). 

Hanford operations: 

W. E. Caldwell, 200 East Brandeis Street, Louisville, Ky. 

Cascade Engineering Co., Palo Alto, Calif. 

George A. Grant, Pasco, Wash. 

J.P. Head Plumbing & Heating, 3d and Columbia, Pasco, Wash. 

L. H. Hoffman Co., 715 Southwest Columbia Street, Portland, Oreg. 

Louis Hopkins Co., 221 South Third Street, Pasco, Wash. 

Jansen-Rasmussen & Co., Sunnyside, Wash. 

J.A. Jones Construc tion, 209 Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. (Post Office Box 
742, Richland, Wash.) 

The Bay Co., 1512 Center Street, Takoma, Wash. 

Industrial Electric Co., Post Office Box 742, Richland, Wash. 
V.S. Jenkins Co., 1955 First Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 

Urban Engineering, Inc., Post Office Box 742, Richland, Wash. 

Harold Kaeser, 3629 34th Street South, Seattle, Wash. 

Morrison-Knudsen Co., 603 Hoge Building, Seattle, Wash. 

Idaho operations: 

Aerojet-General Corp. (architect-engineer division),> 410 Citrus Avenue, 
Covina, Calif. 

Arrington Construction Co., Post Office Box 881, Idaho Falls, Idaho 

V. Bearer, Kemmerer, Wyo. | 

H. K. Ferguson Co.,° 120 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Fluor Maintenance, Inc., 2500 South Atlantic Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Paul Hardeman, Inc., 10955 West Pico, West Los Angeles, Calif. 

Interstate Electric Co., Inc., 540 West Seventh South, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Idaho operations—Continued 
Kaiser Engineers (division of Henry J. Kaiser Co.) ,5 1924 Broadway, Oak- 
land, Calif. (Post Office Box 219, Idaho Falls, Idaho) 
Foothill Electric Corp., 1021 Sixth Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 
Montgomery Electric Co., 2375 Northwest Thurman Street, Portland, Oreg. 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Newport News, Va. 
Eastern Idaho Construction Co., Post Office Box 912, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Western Steel Co., Beason Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Teller Construction Co., 845 North Graham Street, Portland, Oreg. 
Wadsworth Construction Co., Idaho Falls, Idaho 
J. H. Wise & Son, Inc., 900 East Park Boulevard, Boise, Idaho 
New York operations: 
Babeock & Wilcox Co.,° 161 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
Brookhaven area: 
Belmont Iron Works, 2215 West Washington Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Malan Construction Corp., 25-09 42d Road, Long Island City, N. Y. 
White Construction Co., 95 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Oak Ridge operations: 
Oak Ridge Area: 
Blount Bros. Construction Co., Bell Building, Montgomery, Ala. 
A. Dierks & Co., Inc., 159 West Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
H. K. Ferguson Co.’, Ferguson Building, 11th at Walnut, Cleveland, 
Ohio. (Post Office Box 982, Oak Ridge, Tenn.) 
Hagamann Electric Co., Post Office Box 243, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
W. L. Hailey & Co., Inc., 314 42d Avenue North, Nashville, Tenn. 
Carl S. Helrich Construction Co., Post Office Box 152, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
Malan Construction Corp., 25-09 42d Road, Long Island, N. Y. 
Management Services, Inc.*, Post Office Box B, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
Moorer Construction Co., Post Office Box 973, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
V. L. Nicholson Co., 611 S. Central Street, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Rentenbach Engineering Co., Post Office Box 411, Kingsport, Tenn. 
Rentenbach & Wright, Inc., Post Office Box 411, Kingsport, Tenn. 
Paducah area: Chism & Miller, Post Office Box 1338, Springfield, Ill. 
Portsmouth area: 
Blount Bros. Construction Co., Bell Building, Montgomery, Ala. 
Cloud & Alverseiso, Inc., Empire Building, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
Elliott Co., Jeanette, Pa. 
St. Louis area: 
Fruin-Colnon Contracting Co. and Utah Construction Co.*, Post Office 
Box 522, St. Charles, Mo. 
J. S. Alberici Construction Inc., 1550 Irving Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
A. J. Alport Co., Inc., 706 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
C. L. Doucette, Inc., 3610 South Morgan, Chicago, Il. 
Juarantee-Newbery (joint venture), 4161 Gravois Avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Kremer-Hicks Co., 3974 Delmar Bouldvard, St. Louis, Mo. 
McCarthy Bros., 8805 West Pine, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mid-West Piping Co., Inc., 1450 South Second Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. A. Riley Paving & Construction Co., Rock Hill, Mo. 
F. O. Rutherford Insulating Co., 5701 Manchester, St. Louis, Mo. 
G. L. Tarlton, 5500 West Park, St. Louis 6, Mo. 
Virginia Metal Products, Orange, Va. 
San Francisco operations: 
Foster Wheeler Corp., Post Office Box 1392, Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
Harolds General Contractor, 307 12th Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Hilp & Rhodes, 918 Harrison St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Leo S. Holm, Walnut Creek, Calif. 
Moore Dry Dock Co., Foot of Adeline, Oakland, Calif. 
North American Aviation (Atomics International Division)*, Post Office Box 
809, Canoga Park, Calif. 
Swinerton & Walberg, 200 Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Zack Co., Livermore, Calif. 
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Savannah River operations: 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., Louviers Building, Milford Crossroads, New- 
ark, Del. 
Graver Tank & Manufacturing Co., 4809 Tod Avenue, East Chicago, 
Ind. 
Johns-Manville Sales Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ 
Miller & Dunn Electric Co.,° 247 Riverside Avenue, Jacksonville, Fla. 
B. F. Shaw & Co., Second and Lombard Streets, Wilmington, Del. 
Schenectady operations: 
F. A. Baehner, Inc., Post Office Box 245, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Fluor Products Corp., 589 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
General Dynamics Corp.’ (Electric Boat Div.),° Groton, Conn. 
EKichleay Corp., 33 South 19th Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nager Electric Co., Inc., and Keystone Engineering Co.,° 426 Broadway, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A Servidone, 916 Congress Street, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Fort Belvoir, Va.: 
Aleo Products, Inc.,° Schenectady, N. Y. 
Young & Crary, Inc., 1312 62d Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Windsor, Conn. : 
Combustion Engineering, Inc.,° Union Street, Windsor, Conn. 
General Dynamics Corp. (Electric Boat Division), Groton, Conn. 
Washington headquarters: 
Germantown, Md.: 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., 1700 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
John McShain, Inc., Post Office Box 9797, Rosslyn Station, Arlington, Va. 


PRINCIPAL ARCHITECT-ENGINEERS ON AEC PROJECTS AS OF JANUARY 1957 


AEC OFFICE AND FIRM AND HOME OFFICE 


Albuquerque operations: 
Black & Veatch, 4706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 
Burns & McDonnel Engineering Co., 95th and Troost Avenue, Kansas City, 
Mo. 
Catalytic Construction Co., 1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Holmes & Narver, Ine. 824 South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
W. C. Kruger & Associates, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Mason & Hanger-Silas Mason Co., Post Office Box 1162, Shreveport, La. 
Flatow, Bryan, Moore & Fairburn, 1820 Campus Boulevard, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. 
Wilson & Co., Salina, Kans. 
Chicago operations: 
Argonne National Laboratory,’ Post Office Box 299, Lemont, Il. 
Duquesne Light Co.,* 435 Sixth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. K. Ferguson Co., Ferguson Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gilbert Associates, Inc., 607 Washington Street, Reading, Pa. 
Pioneer Service & Engineering Co., 231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., 49 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. (Bettis plant) ," Post Office Box 1526, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
Arthur G. McKee, Inc., 2300 Chester Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Newport News, Va. 
Hanford operations: 
General Electric Co.," Hanford Works, Richmond, Wash. 
Gray & Osborne, Yakima, Wash. 
Kaiser Engineers (division of Henry J. Kaiser Co.), 1924 Broadway, Oakland, 
Calif. 
Maloney & Whitney, 754 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
W. C. Nickum & Sons, Polsom Building, 71 Columbia Street, Seattle, Wash. 
Young, Richardson, Carleton & Detlie, 516 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Idaho operations: 
Aerojet-General Corp. (architect-engineer division),® 410 Citrus Avenue, 
Covina, Calif. 
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Idaho operations—Continued. 
Burns & Roe, Inc., 233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Gibbs & Hill, Inc., Pennsylvania Station, New York, N. Y. 
H. K. Ferguson Co.,° 587 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Fluor Corp., Ltd., 2500 South Atlantic Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Harper Engineering, 2330 Michigan, Santa Monica, Calif. 
Kaiser Engineers (division of Henry J. Kaiser Co.),” 1924 Broadway, Oak- 
land, Calif. 
General Electric Co., Post Office Box 1069, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Ralph M. Parsons, 617 South Olive Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
The Stearns-Roger Manufacturing Co., 1720 California Street, Denver, Colo. 
¥. C. Torkelson Co., 146 Southwest Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah 
New York operation: 
Associated Universities, Inc.,” Brookhaven National Laboratory, Upton, 
News 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., 49 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Babcock & Wilcox Co.,° 161 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
Harvard University,’ Cambridge, Mass. 
Charles T. Main, 80 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Princeton University,’ Princeton, N. J. 
Gibbs & Hill, Pennsylvania Station, New York, N. Y. 
Oak Ridge operations: 
Adache Engineers, 36 Oak Lane, Annandale, Va. 
Blaw-Knox Co. (chemical plants division), 930 Fort Duquesne Boulevard, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Catalytic Construction Co., 1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Giffels & Vallet, Inc., 1000 Marquette Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Goodyear Atomic Corp.,’ Post Office Box 628, Portsmouth, Ohio 
A. M. Kinney, Inc., 2905 Vernon Place, Cincinnati, Ohio 
The McPherson Co., 408 South Main, Greenville, 8. C. 
Stevens & Wilkinson, 157 Luckie Street NW, Atlanta, Ga. 
Sverdrup & Parcel, Inc., 915 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Union Carbide Nuclear Co.,’ Post Office Box P, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
York & Sawyer, 101 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
San Francisco operations: 
University of California Radiation Laboratory,’ Berkeley, Calif. 
Milton T. Pflueger, 580 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
North American Aviation (Atomic International division) ,° Post Office Box 
309, Canoga Park Calif. 
Sverdrup & Parcel, 915 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Savannah River operations: 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co.," Louviers Building, Milford Crossroads, 
Newark, Del. 
Allstates Design & Development Co., 32-34 West Hanover Street, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 
Schenectady operations: 
Alco Products, Inc.,° Schenectady, N. Y. 
Stone & Webster Engineering Co., 49 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Combustion Engineering, Inc.,° Union Street, Windsor, Conn. 
Hayden, Harding & Buchanan, Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 
General Dynamics Corp. (electric boat division) ,® Groton, Conn. 
Gibbs & Hill, Pennsylvania Station, New York, N. Y. 
The Kuljian Corp., 1200 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Washington headquarters: Voorhees Walker Smith & Smith, 101 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


1Inquiries on procurement and construction matters should be directed to site address 
indicated in parentheses. 

2 Maintenance contractor. 

* Operating contractor designing and constructing facility jointly with AEC. 

Service contractor. 

5 Design and construction contractor. 

* Joint venture 

TOperating contractors performing some design services. 

®* Operating contractor designing and constructing facility jointly with AEC, 

* Design and construction contractor. 
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MEMBERS OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE SMALL BUSINESS INDUSTRY ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE, 1957 


Mr. I. J. Minett, general manager, defense operations division, Chrsyler Corp., 
341 Massachusetts Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. L. H. Terpening, L. H. Terpening Co., 16 West 61st Street, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Walter F. Joyce, vice president, Texas Instruments, Inc., 6000 Lemmon Ave- 
nue, Dallas, Tex. 

Mr. Herbert E. Wolfe, Herbert E. Woife Construction Co., St. Augustine, Fla. 

Mr. Walter D. Thomas, manager, Washington, D. C. office, Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp., 539 Wyatt Building, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Elton Darby, Southern Sash Supply Co., Sheffield, Ala. 

Mr. Arthur A. Boehm, secretary-treasurer, Boehm Pressed Steel Co., 2219 West 
63d Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Athur H. Maciszewski, president, A. R. F. Products, Inc., Raton, N. Mex. 

Mr. L. B. Bingaman, president and treasurer, Gremco, Inc., 3535 North Sylvania 
Street, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Mr. Leonard C. Mallett, general manager, Pratt & Whitney division, United Air- 
craft Corp., East Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. John R. Newell, president, Bath Iron Works, Bath, Maine. 

Mr. Morehead Patterson, president and chairman, American Machinery 
& Foundry Co., 261 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Rulon Nagely, corporate director of material, North American Aviation, Inc., 
International Airport, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mr. Frank L. Dobbins, materiel manager, Boeing Airplane Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. Ralph J. Osborn, manufacturing manager, Lockheed’s Georgia division, Mari- 
etta, Ga. 

Mr. Stuart Bailey, president, Jansky-Bailey Corp., Washington, D. C. 

Mr. A. D. Plamondon, Jr., president, Plamondon Magnetics Co., 1850 West Hub- 
bard Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. E. C. Burkhart, president, Genisco, Inc., 2233 Federal Avenue, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Mr. Joseph M. McKellar, Director for Small Business, Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Jack W. Askins, Small Business Adviser, Department of the Army, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Capt. Neale W. Curtin, Small Business Adviser, Department of the Navy, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mr. Kennard Weddell, Small Business Adviser, Department of the Air Force, 
Washington, D. C. 
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OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C. May 10, 1957. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 2, 
Select Committee on Small Business, House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: During the recent hearings of April 10, 1957, of the Sub- 
committee No. 2 of the House Select Committee on Small Business, this office 
was asked by members of that committee to provide information for the record 
concerning various aspects of our Department of Defense small-business 
programs. 

As enclosure 1 there is forwarded a list of the directives issued by the Depart- 
ment of Defense establishing the small-business policies during the past 2 years, 
together with the dates of issuance and the dates the military departments 
implemented these directives in their respective procurement instructions. Work 
is currently underway to place the contents of the Department of Defense direc- 
tives in the Armed Services Procurement Regulations. However, during the 
interim these directives carry the full force and effect as if they were contained 
in the regulations. Upon inclusion of the contents of the directives in Armed 
Services Procurement Regulations, the directives will be canceled. 

By enclosure 2 there is submitted the requested information with regard to 
the number of personnel engaged as full- or part-time small-business specialists 
by the three military departments and within the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for the fiscal year 1954 and the current year. In addition, there 
is supplied for the committee a dollar expenditure by the military departments 
reflecting the total personnel payroll costs of the Department of Defense small- 
business program. 

Under enclosure 3 there is supplied a statement for the record concerning the 
feasibility of placing the small-business specialists under the authority of the 
Small Business Administration. 

In addition to the above questions, the committee requested that the Depart- 
ment of Defense supply language that can be considered for proposed legislation 
“which would require the Department of Defense to abandon the 500-employee 
rule” in connection with the definition of small business. 

As you know, there has been recently promulgated by the Small Business 
Administration, a new definition of small business. This definition does not 
provide for a rigid “500-employee” rule. The “500 employee” criteria is retained 
in the definition merely as a mechanical device to permit small firms who are 
obviously small business under any definition to bid on Government procure- 
ments without the necessity of a small-business certificate. Any firm, however, 
regardless of the number of its employees, may be classified as small business 
upon certification by the Small Business Administration. 

The new definition of small business was established only after careful con- 
sideration and study by all Federal agencies. While various other proposed 
definitions were considered, it was felt that they would entail a substantial 
administrative burden which in net effect would probably have a detrimental 
effect on small-business programs. 

I believe the new definition is a workable and manageable one which is in con- 
sonance with the intent of the Small Business Act. Because of the fact that 
experience under the new definition has not yet been sufficiently developed, due 
to its recent promulgation, I suggest that it be permitted to continue for a 
sufficient period of time in order to determine its effectiveness. 


Sincerely yours, 
JOsEPH M. McKELLAR, 
Director for Small Business. 
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(1) 


Implementation of instructions and directives 


| 
Directive 
No. 7800.4 


Instruction 
No. 4100.28 


Instruction 
No. 4100.20 


Instruction 
No. 4100.9 


Directive 
No. 4100.10 











} 
| 
Date published by DOD_-..| Dec. 16,1954 | Nov. 14, 1955 | Apr. 19,1955 | June 13,1956 | Nov. 16, 1956 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Date implemented by— 





Army! Jan. 6,1955 | Feb. 29,1956 | June 24,1955 | Nov. 16,1956 | Dec. 17,1956 
Navy? Mar. 10,1955 | Feb. 2,1956 | July 14,1955 | Sept. 13,1956 | Dec. 19, 1956 


Air Force 3 Mar. 22,1955 | May 7, 1956 


| | 


1 Implementation means by APP, AR, DA Cir., or Ch. 
2 Implementation means by NPD or NCPD. 
? Implementation means by AFPI, AFPC, or AFR. 


May 7,1956 | Oct. 4,1956 | Dec. 16, 1956 


(2) 


Department of Defense, small business personnel 





| 
} 





























Fiseal year 1954 Fiscal year 1957 
Grade a satis a sail 
| | | 
| Number | Annual sama Number | Annual salary 
| 
all deteieodindindh kitten baa = 
neo ee eer SRO eet ee ho 2h 1 $14, 190 | 1 $14, 400 
Se eadies een teh adidas ncdidduntthbade wae 1 4, 930 | 1 5, 335 
I eet ree ee ee ct 2 | 19, 120 |._...... | 19, 735 
| 
Information concerning Army small business personnel 
| Number Grade Annual | Part Annual 
payment | time | expense 
"Tm" Plead eee ra a 
Army, departmental: | 
PN SN hos tole cin dayee 1 | G8-14....... | $9, 800 |___- $9, 800 
ee Dine hel ale icles evtniniy A i ao-8..... 3, 175 xX | 800 
ciel a gma ih a ltamnalll 
MR asi es 4.8 bs gested "= sada el 10, 600 
Fiscal year 1956.......--.------------ or 1 | GS-15...........| $10,800 | | 10,800 
RETR a OE | 1 | GS-11 : O00 4 coi 6, 390 
Bel chase echch dk nah ab rallies | Dh RMR MHOe oo siecscece DM Divodeuened 3, 515 
ici a eke cates Dee ieee ee ek ee 20, 705 
Army, field: P mal Yad ah ol 
Fiscal year 1954: See attached tab A. 





| 
| 
Fiscal year 1956: See attached tab B. | 
| 











\ 
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{Tab A] 
Small business personnel, field, fiscal year 1954 





























Grade Number | Annual pay- | Parttime} Annual ex- 
ment pense 
ate em - eae cctiliaiintl Seta paciin cates } i staat 
GS-15. . a é 1 SIE GER Fncncesa $10, 800 
GS-14 ~ i te st aca cst 1 | RP bisuacntace | , 600 
GS-13 , 17 Se Bt idtcewnl 142, 120 
GS-13_. . sp Swen chatnah 1 8, 360 x 4, 180 
ae il 4, WEP Stesdancaes 77, 440 
OE esecnhs , 9 | 7, 040 x 31, 680 
GS-11_. Keun 7 | BGP Nécktdwenas 41, 580 
GS-11... ad 4 edad 10 | 5, 940 x 28, 700 
fess... 8 3 | ete 16, 500 
GS-10... ; ee 4 | 5, 500 x 11, 000 
GS-9... - : 7 | O.GGe lbetidnaacs 30, 420 
GS-9 g cjaalgienil ll | 5, 060 xX 27, 830 
GS-8_. 3 | 4, 620 x 6, 930 
GS-7... 9 4, 205 | x 18, 927 
GS-64... . ; - -| tl 3, 795 xX 1, 897 
Lieutenant colonel... 3 | 8482} x | 12, 728 
Major-. : 5 | 7, 387 xX | 18, 467 
Captain... : : 7 | 6, 293 x 22, 029 
Chief warrant officer - - 1 5, 457 x 2, 728 
Small-business specialists 111 | on 515, 551 
GS-4 clerical. _- 111 | 3,175 | x | 176, 268 
Grand total ; -----| 222 | noe Joooaenes- 691, 819 
! 
[Tab B] 
Small business personnel, field, fiscal year 1956 
“3 _ a pnt a fs 
Grade - | Number | Annual pay- | Part time Annual ex- 
ment | pense 
| 
GS-15 1 | $11, 610 : $11, 610. 00 
GS-15 | 11, 610 Xx 696. 60 
GS-14 1 | 10, 320 | 10, 320. 00 
GS-14 4 | 10, 320 xX 9, 288. 00 
GS-13 11 8, 990 98, 890. 00 
GS-13 5 | 8, 990 | > 11, 687. 00 
GS-12 16 | 7, 570 | 121, 120. 00 
GS-12 28 | 7, 570 | zx 36, 336. 00 
GS-11 7 6, 390 | 44, 730. 00 
GS-11 38 6390| xX 33, 867. 50 
GS-10 2 5, 915 | 11, 830. 00 
GS-10 | 19 | 5, 915 | X 11, 356. 80 
GS-9... 53 | 5, 440 xX 36, 067. 70 
GS-8 | 19 4, 970 x 10, 934. 00 
GS-7... 3 | 4, 525 | 13, 575. 00 
GS-7 ae 50 | Col UI 21, 766. 00 
Gs-6. ; 20 | 4, 080 x 4, 977. 60 
GS-5.. : 14 | 3, 670 xX 4, 220. 50 
GS-4... .- 12 3, 415 X 1, 878. 25 
GS-3 | 1 | 3, 175 | xX 317. 50 
Lieutenant commander. - 1 | 7, 392 | 7, 392. 00 
Colonel. . Jad 3 | 9, 912 xX 2, 478. 00 
Lieutenant colonel... ‘ 1 8, 484 a 8, 484. 00 
Do Sc : | 10 8, 484 x 7, 719. 54 
a a ee , : ‘ 2 7,302 |....... 14, 784. 00 
Do. sia irate » ll 7, 392 | x 4, 730. 63 
Captain.......-. 2 | resin aii 12, 600. 00 
Do i 15 6.300; X 7, 116. 88 
Ist lieutenant- -__-- 4 5, 388 xX 1, 045. 68 
Ohief warrant officer - _. | 4 6, 576 x 2, 511. 60 
Wit! 20 OG Si ed 359 Sim eer fe 564, 330. 78 
GS 6 bie dh eels aia, dads dh kaa | Me 1.4c. ete Lee ha -| 151, 854. 35 
A ns ee ex. 5 SA | molt aan ee 716, 185. 08 
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Grade 


| Number 
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Clerical personnel 


Annual pay- 
ment 


$5, 440 
5, 440 
4, 525 
4, 525 
4, 080 
3, 670 | 
3, 670 
3, 415 


3,415 | 


3, 175 
3, 175 
2, 960 





Part time 
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Small-business specialists of the Department of the Navy (as of January 1954) 








Percent | 

Annual | of time | Prorated 
Activity Grade salary | devoted | annual 
| tosmall | salary 

| | business | 

| } 
Office of Naval Material (ON M)-- | Commander. --- $8, 081 100 $8, 081 
| GS-12_.- 7, 240 | 100 7, 240 
Bureau of Ships (BuShips) _- | GS-12_. | 7, 240 100 7, 240 
Bureau of Aeronautics (BuAer) - - Commander. --- 8, 081 | 90 7, 272 
Gs-9 5, 060 | 100 5, 060 
Bureau of Ordnance__- GS-13... 8, 760 | 60 5, 256 
| GS-11... | 5, 940 | 60 | 3, 564 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts... | Lieutenant Commander-.- 6, 720 20 1, 344 
Office of Naval Research. | GS-14... 9, 600 | 10 960 
Marine Corps. | Captain__- 6, 785 | 75 | 5, 088 
Bureau of Personnel_-_-- | Captain_. 10, 930 | oq 219 
Military Sea Transportation Service. -- Captain | 9, 840 | 5 492 
Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing Agen- | Lieutenant (j. g.)-_- 3, 650 | 75 2, 738 
cy (now MPSA). | GS-12 8,040 | 3314 2, 680 
Bureau of Yards and Docks Commander- 8, O81 20 | 1, 616 
Marine Corps: Field small-business special- | GS-12 7, 040 | 75 | 5, 280 
ists. | GS-13_- 8, 360 | 10 | 836 
Office of Naval Research: Field small-busi- | GS-11__- | 6,940 | 5 | 347 


ness specialist. 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts (42):! Field | (2)--- 223, 759 | (3) 46, 616 
small-business specialists. | 
Total-- oe 360, 147 | 111,929 


1Only summary information is available concerning the grades and percentage of time 
devoted to small business by the small business specialists located at the field purchasing 
activities of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

2 Various (ranging from GS-5 to GS-14). 

* Various (ranging from 5 to 100 percent). 


Remarks.—Navy has 7 full-time small-business specialists and 53 part-time spe- 
cialists. Full-time specialists are located as follows: 2 in BuAer, 1 in BuShips, 
2 in ONM, 1 in Navy Purchasing Office (NPO) San Francisco and 1 in NPO Los 
Angeles. A full-time small-business specialist is defined as a specialist who 
devotes a minimum of 75 percent of his time to small business functions. Sev- 
enteen officers are small business specialists as compared to 43 civilians. 

Navy has 30 part-time industry-cooperation representatives whose prorated 
salary totals $45,000. It is estimated that each industry-cooperation representa- 


tive devoted approximately 25 percent of his time to small business functions. 
No information is available as to the number of industry-cooperation representa- 
tives that were officers or civilians in 1954. 
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Smaill-business specialists of the Department of the Navy (as of January 1957) 

















Percent 
Annual | of time | Prorated 
Activity Grade salary devoted | annual 
tosmall | salary 
business 
| Washington, D. C.: 
Office of Naval Material. _....-.-..------ 0 a 100 $9, 144 
SS 8, 990 100 8, 990 
Lieutenant commander... 8, 760 100 8, 760 
Bureau of Aeronautics. -..........--...-- Commander. -............- 6, 739 80 5, 391 
GS-10_....-- saaceiae 5, 915 100 5,915 
Bureeu of Ordnance... ............c000-- CME .cechasctuanacanGed 9, 205 50 4, 602 
NE Sn. ccadaneasnee 6, 605 55 3, 633 
Bureau of Naval Personnel_-._-..------ Fe oo, cs nenasnsnaeeraietcull 11,196 1 112 
NEE BI senna os dbenc <ncccec cont aD obsntaterann elle 9, 205 100 9, 205 
Rk ccna ncaa 6, 390 100 6, 390 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts - - --- a cineninaidcnwlel 8, 990 100 8, 990 
Bureau of Yards and Docks__-.-------- SN nciciwictinsisteaiiad 9, 144 10 914 
Military Petroleum Supply Agency ---- NEE, cd Ren cnpancamnonil 7, 570 100 7, 570 
Military Sea Transportation Service. ..-. Captain........ stiniote aiid 9, 560 5 478 
oh nna cumueieesnan 8, 990 10 399 
Nave Doel Bunely OG... ... .- -ccencush: Ss <b on cnenneia~naintn 8, 215 5 fil 
oo St ITE 5. -i ictavatinmwaacmemeh  ciindhpinaaunnanuudan 6, 250 20 1, 250 
Naval Research Laboratory GS-7 nace 5, 200 10 520 
Office of Naval Research. -.-.-......--.-- DEP antgebon~oognenmions 8, 990 10 suy 
| Headquarters U. Marine Corps- -.---- epee 8, 288 75 6, 216 
Navy Purchasing “Office es J Sp eee rae 11, 180 5 559 
Barstow, Calif.: Marine Corps Supply Center Captain... 7, 235 10 724 
i Camp Pendleton, Calif.: Marine Corps Base | GS-8 4, 970 | 15 746 
| E] Toro, Calif. (Santa Ana): Marine Corps | GS-7. nl taaiiaitels salem a 5, 200 5 260 
i Air Station. | 
j San Diego, Calif.: Marine Corps Recruit | Captain_....----. 7, 235 5 362 
Depot. 
Port Hueneme, Calif.: Yards & Docks Supply | GS-11__.----.----- 6, 3 100 6,390 
Office. 
Pasadena, Calif.: Naval Ordnance Test Sta- | GS-10_-.---. 6, 185 16 928 
tion. 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
U.S. Navy Purchasing Office. --- GS-12 8, 215 10 822 
Marine Corps Supply Forwarding Annex_| GS-9 6,115 5 306 
; Military Sea Transportation Service. -- GS-8_. aaseca Givackiviana 5, 105 10 511 
Los AnGnes, Calif.: U. 8. Navy Purchasing | GS-11_.......-..--.-.----- 6, 820 100 6, 820 
Office. 
New London, Conn.: U.S. Naval Submarine | Lieutenant peeter grade-. 5, 728 5 286 
| Base.  divndienpadanadil 4, 930 5 247 
| Jacksonville, Fla.: Naval Air Station __- Gs-9 6, 250 20 1, 250 
Miami, Fla.: Marine Corps Air Station _- Lieutenant_- 6, 852 10 685 
Panama City, Fla.: U. 8. Navy Mine De- | Lieutenant junior grade. 5, 728 6 344 
fense Laboratory. 
Pensacola, Fla.: U. 8. Naval Air Station GS-7 ee 5, 200 25 1, 300 
Albany, Ga.: Marine Corps Supply Center__| Lieuten ant colonel....---- 6, 720 1 67 
Macon, Ga.: U. S. Naval Ordnance Plant | GS-9 ; * 5, 575 5 279 
Forest Park, Ill.: Naval Ordnance Plant.....| GS-9 Soakunimaen 5, 845 | 5 292 
Great Lakes, Ill.: | 
Electronics Supply Office. ._. aaa k a ~ 7, 465 10 747 
Naval Supply Depot GS-9___- 5, 980 10 598 
Crane, Ind.: Naval Ammunition Depot-- | GS-9 6,115 25 1, 529 
Indianapolis, Ind.: U. 8. Naval Avionics | GS-7_- ‘ 5, 065 30 1, 520 
Facility. 
New Orleans, La.: 
Military Sea Transportation Service. ....| GS-9_- onusing nal 6, 385 5 319 
U. 8. Naval on .| GS-9_. Aa 6, 115 25 1, 529 
Annapolis, Md.: U. S. Naval Academy - --. Ce eccccece 5, 780 25 1, 445 
| GS-6 4, 890 1214 611 
Indian Head, Md.: U. S. Naval Powder Fac- | GS-10 6, 050 35 2,117 
tory, J. A. Kenlon. | 
Patuxent River, Md.: U.S. Naval Air Station_| GS-8___. ‘ 5, 910 20 1, 182 
| GS-6 4, 080 15 612 
Suitland, Md.: Navy Hydrographic Office. ..| GS-8_. 4, 970 20 994 
Boston, Mass.: Boston Naval Shipyard J. er ; wes 5, 710 20 1, 142 
Portsmouth, N. H.: Portsmouth Naval ee Ten cnencencnsaccucs 7, 035 50 3, 518 
| yard 
j Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
Military Medical Supply Agency GS-13 anata 8, 990 100 8, 990 
Navy Ships Stores Office... | GS-8. ‘ sf 4, 970 1, 2 621 
Navy Purchasing Office GS-12... 7, 570 40 3, 028 
Military Sea Transportation Service |; GS-14 11, 610 2 232 
Port Washington (Long Island), N. Y.: RS Sle ee 7, 465 10 746 
Training Device Center, Sands Point, Mr. 
H. Be. Macartney. 
Cherry Point, N. C.: U. 8. Marine Corps | GS-6.....................- 4, 890 1 49 
Air Station. 
McAlester, Okla.: U. S. Naval Ammunition | GS-8_.........-.....---..- 5, 645 10 565 


Depot. 
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Smatl-business specialists of the Department of the Navy (as of January 1957)— 


Activity 


Johnsville, Pa.: Naval 
Center. 


Mechanicsburg, Pa 


Air Development 


Naval Ordnance Supply Office ___-_- . 
Ships Parts Control Center----..-...--- 


Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Aviation Supply Office 


Continued 


Grade 


ne os 
GS-9 


GS-13_...... 


__| 8,990 


General Stores Supply Office 


Gs-9 





peace Corps Supply Activity 

aval Air Material Center italic 
P hilade Iphia Naval Shipyard--._.-_..--- 
7 narine Pupety Office 





York, U, ee Naval Ordnance P lant __- 

ae RL . 8. Naval Supply Depot 

Chariest D, 5, @. U.S. Naval Shipyard 

Parris Island, 8. C.: Marine Corps Recruit 
Depot. 

Memphis, Tenn.: U. 8. Naval Air Station _- 


Tex.: 
S. Naval Station 
Dahlgren, Va.: Sr 8S. Naval Proving Ground 
Norfolk, Va.: Navy Purchasing Office 
Portsmouth, Va 
Marine Corps Supply Forwarding Annex 
Norfolk Ni aval Shipyard - 
Quantico, Va.: M: arine Corps S« hools_- 
Bremerton, w ash.: Puget Sound 
Shipyard. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Nav: ai Supls Depot......... 
Military Sea Transportat ion Service 
Pearl Harbor, Hawali: Naval Sup ply Center 


Corpus oi 
Orange, Tex.: U 


Naval 


Temi. £...<. 





Full-time small-business specialists ! 


Total 


1A full-time small business is defined as a specialist who 


small-business functions. 


4-QR-38 
..| Lieutenant commander. 


Naval Air Station _-__.| 


Part-time small-business specialists. ________- 


eens 
Ps scone ten: 
RT icant wig Sac 


| Gs-9_. 


| GS-9 : 
First lieutenant. 


| Gs Bet 
l. Lieutenant colonel 
‘GS-8 peieinasoae 





| : 

| Lieutenant commander 
GS-11 

| GS-11 


| 
: 7 6, 390 
i 


xa 5, 440 


Annual 
salary 


| 
| 


| 6, 390 


6, 605 
6,115 


| 5, 980 
| 10,320 
8, 000 
6, 520 


4,795 
6,115 
6, 250 
6, 291 


| 4, 080 
| 5, 780 
6. R52 


| 7,785 


| 5, 780 

10, 065 
| 6, 720 
| 5, 780 


| 6, 858 
6, 605 
| 6,390 


576, 865 |---- 


Percent 
of time 
devoted 
to small 
business 


25 


50 


50 


95 


“0 


13 


10 | 


10 


10 


10 
10 


Prorated 
annual 
salary 


959 


1, 651 
3, 058 


4, 495 
1, 495 
1, 342 
1, 200 

652 
| 639 
719 
612 
625 
629 





408 
578 
779 


685 
1, 168 
289 
101 


336 
578 


1, 372 
661 
630 


| 
| 167, 861 


hinds ae 


shanna 


seaside ne wimiebteece 86 


levotes a minimum of 75 pereent of his time to 
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Industry-cooperation representatives at inspector of naval material offices (as 
of January 1957) 


Activity 


INSMAT: 
Los Angeles, Calif 
San Francisco, Calif 
Bridgeport, Conn 


Atlanta, Ga 


Chicago, Tl. 
Fort Wayne, Ind 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Baltimore, Md 
Boston, Mass 
Springfield, Mass 
Detroit, Mich 


Minneapolis, 


St. Louis, Mo-- 
Camden, N. J 
Newark, N. J_. 
Buffalo, N. Y 
New York, N. Y 
Syracuse, N. Y 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Reading, Pa 
Upper Darby, Pa 
Dallas, Texas 


Houston, Texas. 
Seattle, Wash 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Potel. ces. 


Days. 





of 


| 











Percent 
Annual | of time 
Grade salary | devoted 
to small 
business 
—_—— _ — | 
| 
IID arnt cianiicion capienindoniel | $5, 915 90 
GO Mtes dione cendaeetcd 6, 380 5 
Lieutenant commander. - 8, 937 5 
GS-12 ocd 5 
GS-11 “ | 7, 465 | 1 
GS-10... ....2 Lda 6, 320 1 
GS-10 i es 6, 455 1 
acc -| 5, 845 1 
GSs-9__ | 5, 575 1 
@A~11......- _-| 7,085 20 
GS-11........ | 6, 820 | 5 
Cae | 5, 710 | 15 
GS-11 | 6, 605 | 6 
GS-11 j 10 
CARs cnaance 22. 5 
GS-11 a y | 
GS-11 a 5 
GS-11 ei 
GSs-11 5 | 
| GS-9 ae tied eres | | Ss | 
Gs-9 | | 
GS-9 | §a4 
GSs-9 4.-+ 
GS-9 | 5 | 
Gs-9 | > 
Gs-9 | 5 
Gs-9 5 | 
i anita 5 | 
Gs 10 
GS-9 
GS-9 


Commander 

Lieutenant commander. 
Lieutenant 

GS-11 


| GS-9 


} Gs 


GS-8 
GS-1 
GS-1 
GS-1 
GS-1 
GS-1 
GS-1 
1 
] 
1 
1 
l 
] 


GS 


Gs 
as 
Gs 
Gs 
GS-9 
Captain 
GS-11... 
Commander 
Gs-11 


GS-9 


POND De Or ores 


PPALS § 


CF OO a 








ISen Fe ORDO 


wn) 


oc: 


Prorated 
annual 
salary 


$5, 324 
319 


> 
a 


tr 
~ 


z 
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A. Information concerning small-business personnel 








Number | Grade Time 
March 1957: 
Air Force: Percent 
Ne eo Sete icen nar tdebbnatbeonekawanw’ D0 RMR niin dike ab lcweeeirniies 
NE ta Ne eae 1 | GS-71___. eae 
| i aa si cukind eaatmanilaes : ae Dh: Son oaccaee - sabia: 
3S ee ee caked I ion eae 9 | GS-12.. ah (S edehe 
i ty NN II sis elenticsecl ies aphid ahtoitian ‘ ed 1 | GS-12_. cio 50 
Si iiiedetidieidiaithsnpinidaiaitncneiits ‘tiliinntamainhdtiihaiadeen 4 17 | GS-11____- alien is Blain en 
PE es she abet eugene 8 Ce eas 25 
EEE pe ee sian ieaietiAAE ld tae sinicetied DS Ge cecccakioe 10 
ee . Sa oe Oe cote etek 
ES id. Sete a ee . 1 | GS-10... 4 10 
I Sis daletaia Wi aie is a bathe ha puskeoniiie 
ON ee le ae ‘ie ae vee 2 | GS-9_. dine 25 
| “EES ea ee pe ete ae . ich eee 3 |} GS-9_____. 10 
iced eects aioddico tonnes lacaaph nied ete aaicaibaiascl I IN nce coin beanies tie dile is 
a ie ia alias inp kad D1 Gere cotaccsee 25 
cca es Asahi baiicaelgirionsi 1 | GS-5! ieee eel naiinidled 
eee ee ee eee \ : ‘in ledidaies cee © 7 Geen. ees 50 
RE ee celeste : Be 5, See vn cui ctiveaGbbtlotinahekes ‘. 
ES CS eee a . shone = Bt toes... cdakdese 50 
al ie a eS 6 3} Geet ses ¥ etnies 
al een lea a . 1) tees ee 50 
5 a neslelnals ; ‘ DF Ge acedosune bia ails 
Total salaries: 
Small-business specialists: $303,110. 
Clerical: $113,323 
March 1954: 
Air Force: 
Departmental. ___-.-..--- sieges Dh MNO Suttons ins dniad medidas 
Do. polite — 1 | GS-7! 
Field _ - -.-- pedcon 1 | GS-13_.. 
SN ica ieeci cad ois 3 3 10 | GS-12... 
atc bd ‘ * OO A SR iia > stent sisthinas 
A I cc sessing ‘ a ; Ce. = cis ..25 
OO ie re aati | 1 | GS-10..._- 7 ake 
de oes ae i coed conn ih pesscaea acho cdvaittigninainieenanwik ‘ 9 | GS-9_. ai Pe 
i inncvesteeaigibdedi ‘bic ‘a ; ; I NAR cet lal: 25 
aa il bec ckarcpascn Oats sia ; 1 | GS-9_. a 10 
a at . seicaieaaatdatieiie Oe aad Sade 
a ee on 1 | GS-7! | 
NE i A eres Sa ae a a 1 Se | Se 
ee a eee Re etnias SS a ee OR 7 D0 See ee 5O 
i Riis ide epnineas a eR a ote ee 
aa lta enli acinietaanaient sistant Badetieins Bh SEE  ncceucdaset OD 
ae ee 6 | GS-31__. sate eadiiidiens 
so ee ee ee oe Ne ee PQ B4 a5. 50 
a necessbivephciadbduiidedeioll SF Men, 2c dn adette dl sadbecaee 
Total salaries: 
Small-business specialists: $285,265. 
Clerical: $101,379. 














1 Indicates clerical. 


Norte.—All small-business specialists are full time except as noted above. Personnel as of March 1957 
above does not include approximately 160 small business specialists who are currently being designated in 
Air Force bases (local purchase), or the executives for smal] business in major commands in continental 
United States except AMC and ARDC. None of these will spend more than 10 percent of their time on 
small business duties. 


(3) 


FEASIBILITY OF PLACING THE SMALL BUSINESS SPECIALISTS UNDER THE AUTHORITY 
OF THE SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply and Logistics and 
the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force strongly oppose any pro- 
posed transfer of its small-business specialists and personnel to the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. The military departments have been directed by specific 
legislation (Public Law 1028, 84th Cong. (title 10, U. S. C.), ch. 137, and Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriation Act, 1957) to afford small concerns an equitable 
opportunity to obtain a fair share of defense procurement. This responsibility 
has heretofore been effectively discharged by the establishment of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and Army, Navy, and Air Force small-business programs which 
has been implemented primarily by small-business specialists in purchasing 
activities throughout the country. The means of effective implementation of 
this responsibility for helping sriall business, assigned to military departments 
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by the Congress, would be abrogated by the proposal to transfer our small-busi- 
ness organization to the Small Business Administration. It is further consid- 
ered contrary to the fundamental principles of sound organization and procure- 
ment to delegate complete authority for formulating military small-business pol- 
icy to the Small Business Administration, an agency which has no responsibility 
for obtaining timely delivery of defense material from qualified suppliers at the 
lowest cost. 

The Army, Navy, and Air Force small-business specialists, while retaining 
independence of action, are an integral part of the procurement organization of 
their respective activities. Because of their close working relationship with 
procurement and technical personnel, they have a better understanding of pro- 
curement policies, procedures, and problems than Small Business Administra- 
tion representatives, who do not occupy this organizational position with its 
attendant advantages. The proven ability, experience, and qualifications of 
military small-business personnel benefit not only the Government but also 
small business firms who receive the best available advice and assistance in 
participating in Navy procurement and resolving procurement problems. 

The military departments have both full- and part-time small-business spe- 
cialists. It would be administratively impossible to transfer to the Small Busi- 
ness Administration such part-time small-business personnel or the appropria- 
tions which contribute to that part of their salary related to their small-business 
duties. Further, even though such transfer were possible, many of the part- 
time personnel are members of the armed services and have indicated that they 
would not wish to transfer to the Small Business Administration. We believe 
to replace either part- or full-time small-business personnel with Small Business 
Administration representatives, who could not perform many of the collateral 
duties currently assigned to small-business personnel, would unduly increase 
governmental costs without commensurate benefits accruing to small-business 
concerns. 


91429—57—pt. 2——-8 











APPENDIX NO. 9 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 8, 1957. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 2, Select Committee on Small Business, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: At the close of the hearing conducted by your committee 
on April 10, 1957, you offered us the opportunity to submit additional information 
for the record, and it is for that purpose that I address this letter to you. 

It was most gratifying to me to note during the hearing that your committee 
recognizes the extremely specialized nature of the items and services for which 
the Air Force has procurement responsibility as distinguished from the more 
general type of items purchased by the other military departments and civilian 
agencies of the Government. Some of the members suggested that we could 
perhaps present our procurement statistics involving small-business participation 
in a somewhat different manner that would reflect more realistically the effort 
the Air Force is making in securing the maximum contribution that small-busi- 
ness concerns can make in the meeting of our materiel requirements. 

Insofar as prime contracting is concerned, there should be no question but 
that we can properly eliminate from consideration our procurements of air- 
frames, aircraft engines, guided missiles, and such heavy machine tools as are 
required for the production of these particular items, the costs of which run into 
very large figures. In the 12 months of calendar year 1956, the cost of these items 
alone amounted to $4,643,129,000, and, since none of this amount could possibly 
have been awarded to small concerns in prime contracts, we have been carrying 
on an increasingly effective program to insure the maximum participation of 
small-business concerns as subcontractors and suppliers. Well-defined reports 
from our large contractors show that small concerns are receiving something 
over 20 percent of these dollars from the prime contractors themselves, with 
an additional 6 percent from their major subcontractors, 

This leaves $5,306,776,000 of our direct purchases from industry in calendar 
year 1956 to be accounted for, and they readily fall in 4 distinct categories. First, 
there is the very large number of purchase orders, something over 1 million in 
number, each of which had a value of less than $10,000. These were for ordinary 
commercial or “housekeeping” items purchased chiefly by Air Force bases for 
local use, and most of them are quite naturally within the capabilities of small- 
business enterprises to furnish: 


Under $10,000: 


I ica earnestness pnedaaslnecinpetenianiemnaneaias $322, 184, 000 
Inne RUNNIN UTI Na isa sae acdc canbe lcci $218, 169, 000 
I canines nessipedavemahih gies tail 69 


The next category is that of special equipment made to Air Force specifica- 
tions, including many items and assemblies such as fire-control systems, which 
are quite beyond the prime-contract capabilities of concerns having relatively 
few employees. On all procurements of items in this category, small-business 
concerns were solicited if there were any known possible sources, except in a 
few cases involving proprietary rights or definite emergencies. Small business 
was believed to have a possible interest in 22 percent of the total dollar value in 
this category, and was solicited. Small-business concerns were awarded 65 
percent of the dollar value of the procurements on which they were solicited. 
They were unsuccessful on the other 35 percent because they were not the low 
bidders or because they did not bid at all: 


Special items: 


IN el a ey ee Oy 
I a ele ee Uns rn ds ad mines erie $367, 537, 000 
NS I pa a oe eisai eels wena wambem 14 
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The third category is that of services, exclusive of research and development, 
as distinguished from items. For the most part, these are special services 
peculiar to aircraft, engines, and aeronautical instruments. The greatest dollar 
amounts in this category go into modification and mainteance of entire aircraft, 
services which require very large industrial concerns as prime contractors, 
utilizing small firms as subcontractors. On all procurements in this category 
small service organizations are solicited to the extent of our knowledge of their 
existence and capabilities: 


Services: 
Rn aN a case etl sales mip cio nai $487, 890, 000 
SATE UNE WII. ok cick ein nee cnukenaseeals $97, 755, 000 
PORGORCE GE WON 3 cnienideccwewcetidbcn we ceenkewessace 20 


The fourth category is that of basic research, applied research, and develop- 
ment and experimentation. In this field, 21 percent of the contracts in number 
were placed with small-business concerns in calendar year 1956, an increase 
from 16 percent in the previous calendar year. The dollar value of these con- 
tracts was but 3 percent of the total awards for research and development, but 
here again recognition must be given to the fact that development contracts 
involving very heavy expenditures can only be handled by large industrial or- 
ganizations. For example, the dollar amount obligated for the development of an 
advanced fighter in the Century series is recorded as development until such time 
as several of the aircraft have successfully completed their flight tests and the 
new air weapon is approved for quantity production. Such developments involve 
exceptionally large sums of money, each article costing several times as much 
as it will cost if and when it goes into production, and these contracts can only 
be placed with large airframe companies. On other types of research and de- 
velopment procurements, small research and development concerns are given 
every consideration to the extent that we know of their existence and their 
potential capabilities. To increase our knowledge in these respects, Air Re- 
search and Development Command has set in motion an intensified program to 
locate and evaluate as many small-business sources as possible in all sections 
of the country. I am confident that, as this program proceeds, greater numbers 
of these smaller enterprises will play their parts in our research and development 
program. 


Research and development : 


TE I iia ilk SU hint ss bine an eee cine $1, 866, 716, 000 
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In summing up the results for calendar year 1956 in the $5,306,776,000 placed 
with industry, exclusive of contracts for airframes, aircraft engines, guided 
missiles, and heavy machine tools required for their production, small business 
concerns were solicited in all cases where there were known potential sources, 
the value of these procurements being $1,085,997,000. Small-business concerns 
were awarded prime contracts and purchase orders totaling $738,934,000 (an 
increase of $114,306,000 over the previous calendar year), which was 14 percent 
of the total dollars ($5,306,776,000) placed with industry in this category and 
68 percent of what we call the small-business potential, i. e., the dollar value of 
procurements for which there were small-business sources believed or known to 
be interested, and on which small concerns were solicited. 

Concerning your question as to the extent of small-business concerns’ success 
in securing Government-owned facilities, whether through facilities contracts or 
lease agreements, our records reveal that, of the total Air Force active inven- 
tory of machine tools and related production equipment, approximately 20 per- 
cent, or 21,800 items, are in use by small-business concerns. ‘These 21,800 items 
are provided by the Air Force directly to approximately 1,100 small firms. The 
equipment is provided to meet the requirements of defense-production schedules. 

You will recall that, at your request, I stated my complete willingness to 
review the definition of small-business concerns established by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration for use in its financial-assistance program to see if it could 
be adapted in any way to procurement matters so as to be more in consonance 
with the committee’s desire. My small-business adviser is following through 
on this with the small-business advisers of the Army and Navy Departments, 
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and the Director for Small Business to the Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Supply, and Logistics. If we continue to find that the industry-by-industry 
definition cannot be made applicable in a practical sense to the procurement of 
military items, we will nevertheless explore other avenues of approach which 
may offer possibilities of meeting the committee’s objective. 

It is my hope that the information provided in this letter will be of assistance 
to your committee in its work for the strengthening of small business in our 
industrial economy, an objective to which I heartily subscribe. 

Sincerely yours, 


Dubey C. SHARP, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 
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RDSKPB 

* HOI 11-32 

1-4 

Hq Office — Headquarters, Air Research and Development Command 
Nr. 11-382 Baltimore, Maryland 4 March 1957 


ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 
SMALL BUSINESS GUIDANCE COUNCIL 


1. Purpose. This instruction establishes the Small Business Guidance Council 
within the Directorate of Procurement, with participation of other staff offices. 
The Small Business Guidance Council will advise the Director of Procurement 
and other headquarters staff agencies in regard to ARDC participation in the 
small business program. 

2. Members. The Small Business Guidance Council under the chairmanship 
of the Executive for Small Business, Directorate of Procurement, will, in addi- 
tion, have members representing the following activities: 

a. Plans, Policies, and Procedures Division, Directorate of Procurement 
(RDSKP). 

b. Management and Resources Division, Directorate of Procurement 
(RDSKM). 

ce. Procurement Surveillance Division, Directorate of Procurement (RDSKS). 

d. Directorate of Development (RDTD). 

», Director System Plans (RDZP). 
Public Information Division, Office of Information Services (RDEP). 

g. Plans and Programming Office (RDGP). 

3. RESPONSIBILITIES. The Small Business Guidance Council will hold meetings 
under the call of its chairman to fulfill the following responsibilities : 

a. Recommend and/or review ARDC policies with respect to small business 
concerns and policies governing ARDC relationship with the Air Force Small 
Business Program and with the Small Business Administration. 

b. Recommend changes in the ARDC small business program. 

ec. Review the extent to which ARDC operating procurement activities are 
applying the principles of the small business program. 

d. Establish and/or review, in conjunction with the Public Information 
Division, Office of Information Services (RDEP), means of publicizing ARDC 
participation in the small business program. 

4, DISPOSITION OF RECORDS. Minutes of council meetings will be cut off at end 
of each year, held two years, then destroyed. (Authority: paragraph 53a(2), 
AFM 181-5.) 

3y Order of the Commander: 


a 


rt 


J. W. SEssuMS, Jr., 
Major General, USAF Vice Commander. 
Official: 
W. J. ATKINS, 
Colonel, USAF, Adjutant. 
Distribution: 


“KR 


1 This instruction supersedes HOI 11-82, 12 March 1956. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF NAVAL MATERTAL, 
Washington, D. C. April 17, 1957. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 2, 
House Select Committee on Small Business, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Mutter: During the course of hearings on military procure- 
ment held before your subcommittee on April 10, 1957, the Navy was requested 
to furnish information concerning the number of procurements set aside for 
small business in fiscal years 1956 and 1957, and the definition of “small 
business” in effect within the Navy prior to January 1, 1957. 

In the first 6 months of fiscal year 1957, 1,762 procurements totaling $102,- 
907,218 were set aside for small business. This compares favorably with the 
836 procurements valued at $68,007,050 reserved for small business during the 
first 6 months of fiscal year 1956. 

The enclosed Navy Current Procurement Directives 43-55 of March 10, 1955 
and 50-56 of February 2, 1956 set forth the definition of small business in 
effect within the Navy prior to January 1, 1957. The portions of these di- 
rectives which pertain to the definition of small business have been underscored 
to facilitate your review. It should be noted that the definition of small 
business contained in these directives was identical in every respect to the 
definition of small business used at that time by the Army, Air Force and 
Department of Defense. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. L. Swarr, 
Rear Admiral, USN, Acting Chief of Naval Material. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF NAVAL MATERIAL, 
Washington, D. C., March 10, 1955. 
From: Chief of Naval Material. 
To: Distribution List. 
Subject : Small Business. 


1. The purpose of this directive is to establish more comprehensive and effec- 
tive policies and procedures for assisting small business concerns to obtain 
a fair share of Navy procurement. In implementing revised Department of 
Defense small-business policy, this directive includes new material and the re- 
vision and renumbering of certain material contained in existing NPD’s. For 
convenience, the following revised table of contents is provided: 


A. General Paragraph 
1. Definitions 24-001 
2. General Policy for the Assistance of Small Business 24-002 


B. Programs and Projects 
1. Office of Small Business: Small Business Specialists, Their Appoint- 24-101 
ment, and Responsibilities 


2. Establishment of a Council of Small Business Specialists 24-102 
3. Participation of Small Business in Production Allocation Program 24-103 


C. Synopses and Distribution of Procurement Information. See NPD 9—201 (as 
revised by NCPD 37-55 of 26 January 1955) et seq. 


D. Small Business Production Pools 24-800: 


E. Relations with Small Business Administration 
1. Policy and Procedures Governing Relations with SBA 24-401 
2. Dissemination of Procurement Information to Offices of the Small 24-402 
Business Administration (SBA) ; Revision of Program for 
8. SBA Access to Bidders’ Lists and Other Information 24-403 
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2. A new directive, NPD 24-001 (Definitions), is hereby issued, reading as 
follows: 
“[24-001] 


“DEFINITIONS 


“[24-001.1] 


“1. The following definitions are reaffirmed or established in the interests of 
strengthening the Small-Business Program of the Department of the Navy: 

“a, A small-business concern, within the meaning of ASPR 1-302.3, is any 
concern which, including its affiliates, employs in the aggregate fewer than 500 
persons. This definition shall be in effect for all procurement matters and those 
directly related to procurement. 

“b. An “established supplier” for an item is a concern which is a “source of 
supplies,” within the meaning of ASPR 1—201.9, and which has supplied the 
item satisfactorily to one or more military departments, or a concern with which 
mobilization planning is in effect. 

“e, A ‘potential supplier’ of an item is a concern which is a ‘source of sup- 
plies’ within the meaning of ASPR 1-201.9 and which is considered to be 
technically and financially competent to supply the item, but which is not an 
established supplier. 

“d. A ‘fair proportion of the total purchases and contracts for supplies and 
services for the Department of the Navy to be placed with small business con- 
cerns’ is defined as that proportion which small business concerns can win in 
open competition, provided they are given an equitable opportunity to compete. 
This definition, however, shall not, in itself, be construed as a basis for refusing 
to enter into a joint determination, as provided for in existing NPD 24-401. 

“e. An equitable opportunity to compete for Navy procurements (with re- 
spect to the competition by small business firms for Navy procurement of an 
item, the bidders’ mailing list for which contains the names of established or 
potential small business suppliers) is defined as that opportunity which exists 
when the following conditions are met: 

“(1) The bidders’ mailing list for the item concerned includes the names 
of such established or potential small business suppliers as have made 
acceptable application for inclusion in the list. 

“(2) The Invitation for Bids or the Request for Proposals is sent to all 
the firms, large and small, on the list; or, where the Invitation or Request 
is sent to less than the complete list, a pro rata percentage of small firms is 
included among those solicited. 

“(3) The quantities are appropriate, the delivery schedules reasonable, 
the time allowed for the preparation and submission of bids adequate, and 
the specifications and drawings sufficient to enable small business firms to 
compete. 

“(4) Proposed procurements are publicized as required by existing 
regulations.” 

3. The existing directive, NPD 24-101 (General Policy for the Assistance of 
Small Business), is hereby renumbered, revised, and reissued as NPI) 24-002, 
reading as follows: 

[24-002 ] 


“GENERAL POLICY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF SMALL BUSINESS 
**[24-002.1] 


“1. The Navy has long recognized the role of small business concerns as par- 
ticipants in its military procurement program. It is the policy of the Navy to 
encourage small concerns to participate in the Navy Procurement Program, 
whether as prime contractors, subcontractors, or suppliers. This policy implies 
full cooperation with and assistance to Small Business to the fullest extent 
consistent with the national interest. This effort must be part of a continuing 
program, and all concerned with procurement within the Navy must actively 
support this program in order to carry out the Congressional policy expressed in 
the Armed Services Procurement Act that ‘a fair proportion of the total pur- 
chases and contracts for supplies and services shall be placed with small con- 
cerns.’ All personnel charged with responsibility for Navy procurement are 
enjoined to review the efforts now being made by their procurement organiza- 
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tions in order to assure themselves that all reasonable steps are being taken 
to afford Small Business an equitable opportunity to compete for all nego- 
tiated and advertised procurements which potentially can be performed by 
small business concerns. 

*[24—002.2] 


“2. In the interest of affording Small Business an equitable opportunity to 
compete for Navy procurement, and of broadening the industrial base of sup- 
pliers, the following general policies and practices will apply to the extent con- 
sistent with military requirements and the overall best interests of the Govern- 
ment : 

“a. Review requirements and procurement methods for the purpose of accom- 
plishing the above objectives by: 

“(1) Taking appropriate action to ensure that bidders’ mailing lists in- 
clude the names of established small business suppliers and of such poten- 
tial small business suppliers as have made acceptable application for inclu- 
sion on these lists. 

“(2) Making a continuing active search for potential small business sup- 
pliers, particularly in those areas where only a limited number of small 
concerns are presently included on bidders’ mailing lists. 

“(3) Dividing proposed procurements into such reasonably small eco- 
nomically sound production lots as will enable and encourage small- 
business concerns to make bids or quotations on such procurements or 
portions thereof. 

“(4) Providing established and potential suppliers with an opportunity, 
to the maximum extent practicable, to submit bids or proposals for quanti- 
ties less than the total requirements of the procurement. 

“(5) Soliciting bids or proposals from all the business concerns on the 
bidders’ mailing list or, where the entire list is not being solicited, from 
appropriate established or potential small business concerns in a pro rata 
proportion. 

“(6) Allowing the maximum amount of time practicable to permit ade- 
quate preparation and submission of bids or proposals by potential! as well 
as established suppliers. 

“(7) Establishing delivery schedules, in a manner which not only will 
not preclude qualified small business concerns from competing for Navy 
procurements but will encourage participation therein of such concerns. 

“(8) Making readily available, specifications or drawings, or in their 
absence, all necessary pertinent data so that small business concerns may 
intelligently prepare bids and proposals. 

“(9) Providing wide dissemination of information relating to purchasing 
methods and practices. 

“(10) Publicizing proposed procurements in the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce ‘Synopsis of Proposed Procurement, Sales, and Contract Awards’, as 
prescribed by NPD 9-201 (as revised vy NCPD 37-55 of 26 January 1955) 
and, in addition, providing adequate publicity through other media, advance 
notices, or other appropriate methods. 

“(11) Encouragement of subcontracting, including the examination of 
each important and substantial negotiated purchase to determine the extent 
to which subcontracting should be encouraged or required. The extent of 
subcontracting shall be considered as one of the factors in the negotiation 
and pricing of prime contracts. 

“(12) Appointment of Small Business Specialists to represent the in- 
terests of Small Business, pursuant to NPD 24-101 below. 

“(13) Educating procurement personnel with respect to the advantages 
accruing to the Navy and the nation by increased utilization of small busi- 
ness concerns. 

“(14 Accurately measuring, reporting, and publicizing small business 
participation in defense procurement. 

“(15) Maximum utilization of small business firms as planned suppliers 
in the Production Allocation Program. 

(16) Maximum use of available industrial capacity, with use of Certifi- 
cates of Necessity to be limited, however, to those cases where necessary 
industrial capacity is not available. 

“(17) Maintaining liaison and exchanging information with Federal, 
State (including Governors’ Commissions), local, and community agencies 
and organizations for the purpose of rendering the maximum amount of 
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assistance to Small Business. In this connection, procedures shall be de- 
veloped, as necessary, to assure full utilization of data and information re- 
lating to small business concerns which is received from such agencies and 
organizations. 

“b. In carrying out the above objectives, the primary consideration of the 
Navy shall be that of securing contract performance, including obtaining de- 
liveries of required items at the time, in the quantity, and of the quality pre- 
scribed, and nothing stated herein shall detract from that consideration. Fur- 
thermore, actions taken under this policy shall be consistent with other procure- 
ment and military objectives.” 

4. The existing directive, NPD 24-102 (Navy Small Business Specialists, Their 
Appointment and Responsibilities), is hereby renumbered, revised, and reissued 
as NPD 24-101, reading as follows: 


[24-101] 


“OFFICE OF SMALL BUSINESS: SMALL BUSINESS SPECIALISTS, THEIR APPOINTMENT 
AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


“124-101.1] 


“1. The Office of Naval Material is responsible for the administration, super- 
vision, and coordination of the Navy’s Small Business Program. To carry out 
these responsibilities and facilitate the development of that program, there is 
hereby established within the Office of Naval Material an Office of Small Busi- 
ness. The Small Business Staff Assistant to the Assistant Director of the Pro- 
curement Division shall be Chief of the Office of Small Business. The Chief of 
the Office of Small Business shall be responsible for development of the Navy’s 
Small Business Program in implementation of the policy and program estab- 
lished by the Department of Defense, and he shall serve as adviser on all small 
business matters to the Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Material), as well as 
to the Chief of Naval Material, and to the Director of the Procurement Division, 
Office of Naval Material, and shall devote his efforts exclusively to small busi- 
ness matters. He shall also maintain liaison with the Department of Defense, 
Small Business Administration, and the Congress, and shall represent the De- 
partment of the Navy in negotiations with other Departments or Governmental 
agencies on matters primarily affecting Small Business. 


“[24-101.2] 


“2. Small Business Specialists shall be appointed at all purchasing activities 
having authority to make purchases in amounts exceeding $1,000, and, where 
suitable, such Specialists shall be appointed in higher offices concerned with 
procurement. In all activities having a sufficient volume of procurement or of 
duties relating to procurement to justify such action, such Specialists will devote 
full time to the assistance of Small Business. When the volume of procure- 
ment or of functions relating to procurement can justify the exercise of the 
duties of a Small Business Specialist only on a part-time basis, such duties shall 
take precedence over any collateral duties assigned. 


“124-101.3] 


“3. To the extent that such action has not already taken place, Small Business 
Specialists shall be appointed by name, in writing, and shall be responsible 
directly to the appointing authority. The power of appointing Small Business 
Specialists is hereby delegated to and shall be exercised exclusively by heads of 
procuring activities and Commanding Officers of field purchasing activities. It is 
desired that all Small Business Specialist positions be filled by personnel of the 
highest caliber, preferably civilians, whose experience in or with small business 
and whose interest in the welfare of the small business community especially 
qualify them for this work. A copy of the appointment of termination of appoint- 
ment of all such Specialists shall be forwarded to the Office of Small Business. 


“[24-101.4] 
“4. The Small Business Specialists shall report directly to the head of the 


procuring activity or the Commanding Officer of the field purchasing activity, 
as appropriate, and shall not be subject to the direction of either contracting 
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or technical personnel. The purpose of this requirement is to eliminate any 
restriction on such Specialist in the proper performance of his duties. 


“[24-101.5] 


“5. The following functions shall be performed by Small Business Specialists 
at purchasing activities, and, as appropriate, by those assigned to other offices 
concerned with procurement : 

“a. Provide a focal point to which small business concerns may direct in- 
quiries concerning participation in the procurement program or assistance in the 
performance of contracts. 

“b. Institute a program to discover small business sources capable of partici- 
pating in procurements to meet current and anticipated requirements. 

“e. Sereen all proposed procurements prior to issuance of Invitations for Bids 
or Requests for Proposals to insure that Small Business is receiving adequate 
consideration in connection with the award of contracts; and, with respect to 
each proposed procurement amounting to $10,000 or more, advise the Contracting 
Officer (i) whether a particular procurement is suitable for performance by 
small business concerns, and (ii) if suitable, the minimum percentage of the 
procurement that the Contracting Officer should endeavor to place with small 
business concerns. 

“d. Make recommendations to the Contracting Offiver with respect to the 
competency, capacity, and credit of specific small business concerns with ref- 
erence to specific procurements. 

“e. Make appropriate recommendations in connection with the issuance of 
Certificates of Necessity, defense order priorities and allocation ratings, financ- 
ing, furnishing of Government equipment, inspections, payments, and other 
measures to assist small business concerns in the conversion and equipping of 
their plants for defense production. 

“f. Participate in meetings of review boards or committees considering con- 
tract awards whenever Small Business is concerned and in appropriate cases 
recommend to the Contracting Officer the award of contracts to specific small 
business concerns for the purpose of broadening the industrial base of suppliers. 

“ge. Observe the effect of current procurement policies on Small Business par- 
ticipation in procurement programs and recommend to the appropriate authority 
any desirable changes or new policies. 

“h. Obtain information, where appropriate, and to the extent practicable, 
concerning subcontracting policies and procedures of prime contractors in order 
to discover and report to the appropriate authority any practices that tend to 
discriminate against small business concerns or discourage them from taking 
an interest in subcontracting. 

“i. Insure that Small Business participation is accurately measured and 
reported and furnish appropriate comments to the appointing authority on 
such reports. 

“j. Review and advise contracting personnel with respect to policies and 
practices under the Production Allocation Program to promote maximum utili- 
zation of small business facilities. 

“k. Maintain liaison and exchange information with local offices of other 
Government agencies for the purpose of rendering maximum assistance to 
small business concerns. 

“|. Arrange to furnish available data concerning small business suppliers, 
their facilities, and capabilities and otherwise assist Federal, State, and 
authorized private agencies, if requested, in developing an inventory of the 
productive facilities of small business concerns. 

“m. Initiate action where appropriate to accomplish full cooperation of the 
purchasing activities with the Governors’ Commission on Small Business of 
each State in implementing a program to assist Small Business and to broaden 
industrial base of suppliers. 

“n. Perform such other duties as may be required for compliance with the 
provisions of this directive, insofar as they apply to the activities to which 
such Specialists are assigned.” 
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5. A new directive, NPD 24-102 (Hstablishment of a Council of Small Busi- 
ness Specialists), is hereby issued, reading as follows: 


“[24-102] 
“ESTABLISH MENT OF A COUNCIL OF SMALL BUSINESS SPECIALISTS 


“[24~102.1] 


“1. To accomplish full coordination of effort in considering and resolving 
problems primarily affecting small business concerns, there is hereby estab- 
lished a Council of Small Business Specialists for the Department of the Navy, 
consisting of the Chief of the Office of Small Business, Office of Naval Material, 
and the Senior Small Business Specialists appointed by the heads of the procur- 
ing activities. In addition to the functions to be exercised by Navy Small 
Business Specialists, as set forth in NPD 24-101.5 above, the Senior Small 
Business Specialists of the Council shall perform the following functions: 

“a. Serve as assistants and advisors to the Chief of the Office of Small 
Business in the development of small business policies and procedures in 
order to accomplish unity of action on small business matters. 

“b. Participate in meetings scheduled by the Chief of the Office of Small 
Business to discuss the development of new or improved policies and procedures 
for increasing small business participation in Navy procurement. 

“e, Attend, upon request of the Office of Naval Material, Congressional hear- 
ings pertaining to Small Business for the purpose of presenting the Small 
Business Program of their respective activities. 

“d. Perform such additional duties relating to Small Business as may sub- 
sequently be prescribed by the Chief of the Office of Small Business.” 

6. The existing directive, NPD 24-103 (Participation of Small Business 
in Production Allocation Program), remains unchanged except that the intro- 
ductory statment of existing NPD 24—-103.1 is hereby amended by the insertion 
of a new sentence, the whole introductory statement to read as follows: 


“[24-103.1] 


1. The stated policy of providing small firms with an equitable opportunity 
to compete for current procurements shall be extended to the field of mobiliza- 
tion planning. All activities concerned with the Production Allocation Program 
shall make a continuing study of the Navy’s production allocation procedures to 
insure that the following specific aids to Small Business are applied to produc- 
tion planning: * * *” 

7. The existing directive, NPD 24-401 (Policy and Procedures Governnig 
Relations with SBA), remains unchanged except that existing NPD 24-401.3a 
is hereby amended to add thereto two new subparagraphs numbered (4) and 
(5) which are set forth below. This amendment establishes an order of prefer- 
ence and a dollar ceiling for conducting negotiations with small business con- 
cerns for the reserved portion of a procurement under a partial joint determina- 
tion. 

“[24-401.3] 


“S * * * 
“_. *s= * * 

“(4) Negotiations under existing NPD 24-401.2h will be restricted to 
qualified small business firms who participated, by bid or quotation, in the 
unreserved portion of the procurement, and whose bid or quotation therein 
is within 120 percent of the highest award price. 

“(5) In order to establish an order of preference for conducting negoti- 
ations with small business firms for the reserved portion of a partial joint 
determination, negotiations will, generally, be conducted with firms in the 
order of preference established by their bids or proposals under the un- 
restricted portion of the procurement; however, nothing in the foregoing 
shall be construed as limiting a Contracting Officer’s distribution of the 
available business among several suppliers, in accordance with the policy 
set forth in ASPR 3-104.” 
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8. A new directive, NPD 24-403 (SBA Access to Bidders’ Lists and Other 
Information), is hereby issued, reading as follows: 


“[24-403] 
“SBA ACCESS TO BIDDERS’ LISTS AND OTHER INFORMATION 
“[24-403.1] 


“1. Representatives of the Small Business Administration, upon request, shall 
be permitted to review, inspect, study, and transcribe information from bidders’ 
mailing lists and will be furnished such other available information as may be 
required to enable them to determine whether in their opinion small business 
firms are proportionally represented on any specific list. In those cases in 
which, in the opinion of either the Small Business Administration or the pur- 
chasing activity, small business concerns are not properly or proportionally 
represented, such Administration or the purchasing activity will make a posi- 
tive effort to discover additional potential suppliers and encourage them to 
apply for inclusion on the list in question. Representatives of the Small Busi- 
nes Administration will also be given access to all lists of small business con- 
cerns and their facilities which may be utilized by such Administration for the 
purpose of inclusion in any combined inventory of small business concerns and 
their facilities which such Administration may deem it advantageous to main- 
tain.” 

9. Exsting NPD’s 24-101 and 24-102 are hereby canceled and superseded and 
existing NPD’s 24-103 and 24-401 are amended by this directive. All refer- 
ences in this directive to “existing” NPD’s refer to NPD’s promulgated by 
NCPD 6-55 of 3 August 1954. 

M. L. Royar. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy, 
OFFICE OF NAVAL MATERIAL, 
Washington, D. C., February 2, 1956. 
From: Chief of Naval Material. 
To: Distribution List. 


34-201 Cooperation with the Small Business Administration 
Source : NCPD 50-56 and DOD Instr 4100.9 of 14 Nov. 1955 


$4-201.1. The purpose of this directive is to establish a more effective and inte- 
grated cooperative program with the Small Business Administration (SBA) 
directed toward assuring that a fair proportion of the total purchases and con- 
tracts for supplies and services for the Department of the Navy shall be placed 
with small business concerns. 


84-201.2 General Policy. a. It is the general policy of the Department of the 
Navy to consult and cooperate closely with the Small Business Administration, 
to obtain for small business concerns the greatest practicable participation in 
the defense procurement program, both through prime contracting and through 
encouragement of subcontracting. In implementation of the joint Navy-SBA 
program hereinafter set forth, Navy and SBA personnel will consult and cooper- 
ate to the maximum extent practicable within offices at the purchasing level to 
which SBA Representatives may be assigned, and at other levels, as appropriate. 

b. SBA is empowered by the Small Business Act of 1953, as amended, to deter- 
mine concerns which are to be designated “small business concerns” for the 
purposes of said act. Such determination, when made, shall be accepted by the 
Department of the Navy; nevertheless, in the absence of such determination, 
Contracting Officers shall observe the definition of a small business concern con- 
tained in NPD 34-001.1a. 

e. Suggestions submitted by SBA to increase small business participation in 
Navy procurement shall be carefully considered in the light of the following 
factors: 

(1) It is the primary consideration and procurement responsibility of the 
Department of the Navy to secure, at a reasonable cost, contract performance 
and deliveries of material at the time, in the quantity, and of the quality re- 
quired by the defense program. 

(2) Emphasis should be placed on helping the small business community as 


a whole rather than one small business concern at the expense of another. 
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(83) Magnitude of benefits accruing to small business concerns should be in 
direct proportion to the amount of money and effort expended by the Navy in 
behalf of such concerns. 

(4) Favorable consideration will generally be accorded to proposals that 
will result in development of additional sources of supply, more efficient or 
better dispersed sources, savings on costs of procurement, a more harmonious 
relationship between the Navy and its sources, and more efficient procedures or 
other operational advantages. 

d. All matters relating to the formulation or revision of basic procurement 
policy primarily affecting small business concerns shall be dealt with for the 
Department of the Navy by the Chief of the Office of Small Business established 
pursuant to NPD 34-101. Disagreements in matters of procedure or basic intent 
of this directive shall be referred to that Office which shall be responsible for 
coordinating action necessary for resolution. In addition, the Office of Small 
Business shall maintain liaison with Washington headquarters of SBA in all 
matters relating to the joint Navy-SBA program. Industry Cooperation Officers 
attached to Offices of the Inspector of Naval Material shall provide the source 
of local contact with SBA for field operations. 

e. The Contracting Officer has responsibility for the proper award of con- 
tracts, and the policies and procedures established hereunder shall be carried out 
in such a manner as not to impair or interfere with the expeditious operation 
of the procurement process. With respect to the issuance of certificates of com- 
petency, see NPD 34-201.6 below. All action taken under this policy shall be 
consistent with other procurement and operational objectives. 

f. Copies of reports and records relating to the joint Navy-SBA program shall 
be freely exchanged between SBA and the Department of the Navy. 


$4-201.8 SBA Representatives. a. The Small Business Administration may 
assign one or more representatives to any Navy purchasing activity. Such repre- 
sentatives shall be known as SBA Representatives. Appropriate desk space and 
telephone facilities shall be provided to SBA Representatives whether assigned 
to a purchasing activity on a full or on a part-time basis. 

b. SBA Representatives assigned to the Bureau of Aeronautics, Bureau of 
Ordnance, Bureau of Ships, and Marine Corps shall be oriented by the respective 
Bureaus and the Command concerned. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
shall orient the SBA Representatives assigned to purchasing activities subject to 
the cognizance of that Bureau. SBA shall obtain prior security clearance for all 
SBA Representatives and other employees assigned for duty with the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. Proof of clearance shall be presented prior to or concurrently 
with notice of such assignment. SBA Representatives and other employees shall 
be expected to comply with Navy directives dealing with conduct of Navy pro- 
curement personnel. Breaches by SBA personnel shall be reported promptly to 
SBA for necessary action. In this connection, particular reference is made to 
the premature release of procurement information contrary to prescribed Navy 
practice. 


$4-201.4 Screening of Procurements and Discovery of Additional Potential 
Suppliers. a. Representatives of the Small Business Administration, when 
properly authorized and cleared for security, shall, upon request, be afforded an 
opportunity at the purchasing activity to review proposed classified and un- 
classified procurements of $10,000 or over and to make recommendations con- 
cerning them, including proposals that they be exclusively or partially set aside 
for small business concerns. With respect to proposed procurements below 
$10,000, SBA Representatives may be afforded a similar opportunity when, in 
the discretion of the head of a purchasing activity, such action will not unduly 
delay the procurement process. 

b. SBA Representatives shall be afforded a cooperative opportunity to discover 
and secure the listing of additional potential small business suppliers in accord- 
ance with NPD 34-2038. Also, with respect to proposed solicitations in connection 
with a particular procurement found appropriate for performance by small 
business concerns, the Contracting Officer shall afford the SBA Representative 
an opportunity to recommend, within a reasonable time, appropriate names of 
small business concerns for inclusion in the list of bidders or firms to be 
solicited, 


34-201.5 Joint Navy-SBA Set-Aside Program for Small Business. a. General. 
The general purpose of the set-aside program for Small Business, as set forth 
herein, is to increase Small Business participation in Navy procurement to the 
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maximum extent consistent with the primary procurement responsibility of the 
Navy noted in NPD 34-201.2c (1) above. 

b. Total Small Business Set-Asides. The entire amount of a classified or un- 
classified procurement shall be set aside for the exclusive participation of small 
business concerns when such action is determined by an SBA Representative and 
the Contracting Officer, or, in the event of the nonavailability of an SBA Repre- 
sentative, it is determined by the Contracting Officer to be (i) in the interest of 
maintaining or mobilizing the nation’s full productive capacity, or (ii) in the 
interest of war or national defense programs. ‘Total small business set-asides 
shall be used only where there is a reasonable expectation that bids or proposals 
can be obtained from a sufficient number of competent small business concerns 
to insure that awards can be made at reasonable prices without detriment to the 
Government. 

ce. Partial Small Business Set-Asides. When the entire amount of a procure- 
ment cannot be set aside for Small Business under subparagraph b. above, a 
portion of the procurement shall be set aside for the exclusive participation of 
Small Business when— 

(1) such action is determined jointly by an SBA Representative and the Con- 
tracting Officer or, in the event of the nonavailability of an SBA Representative, 
it is determined by the Contracting Officer to be (i) in the interest of maintaining 
or mobilizing the Nation’s full productive capacity, or (ii) in the interest of war 
or national defense programs; 

(2) the quantities can be divided into two or more economical production 
runs; and 

(3) two or more small-business sources are known or believed to have the 
technical competency and the productive capacity to supply the portion of the 
procurement being set aside. 


To the extent possible, consistent with the provisions of NPD 34-201.4, above, 
and this NPD 34-201.5, the portion set aside for Small Business shall be such as 
to make maximum use of Small Business capacity. 

d. Joint Action Preferred. In cases where the set-aside for Small Business 
of either the total amount or a portion of a procurement is appropriate and the 
set-aside could be based on either a determination in which an SBA Representa- 
tive participated or on the separate decision of the Contracting Officer, prefer- 
ence shall uniformly be given to joint action with the SBA Representative; 
but inability to take the action on this basis, as, for example, in the absence 
of an SBA Representative, shall not operate to obstruct the making of a set-aside 
by unilateral action on the part of the Contracting Officer in cases that are 
otherwise appropriate. 

e. Approval or Disapproval.—The Contracting Officer or other designated 
representative of the head of the purchasing activity shall promptly (i) concur 
in the written recommendation of an SBA Representative that a procurement, 
or a portion thereof, be set aside for Small Business, or (ii) disapprove, stating 
in writing his reasons for disapproval. 

f. Rejection of a Set-Aside Initiated by the Small Business Administration 
Representative. (1) Disapproval of a set-aside by the Contracting Officer or 
other designated representative of the head of the purchasing activity shall be 
considered final and shall not be subject to an appeal by an SBA Representative 
to higher authorities within the Navy. 

(2) Contracting Officers shall not be consider any one of the following fac- 
tors, standing alone, as constituting a valid reason for the rejection of a set- 
aside initiated by an SBA Representative: 

(a) A large percentage of previous procurements of the item in question 
has been placed with small business concerns. 

(b) The item to be purchased is on a planned procurement list or under 
the Production Allocation Program. In such cases, either a 100 percent or a 
partial set-aside would be permissible and should be given consideration when 
(i) all planned producers are small business concerns, or (ii) it has been con- 
firmed that large planned producers do not desire an opportunity to compete 
for the procurement in question. 

(c) The item to be purchased is on a Qualified Products List. In such 
cases, a set-aside would be permissible and should be given consideration when 
(i) only small firms are on the list (in which case, either a 100 percent or a 
partial set-aside may be made), or (ii) both large and small firms are on the 
list (in which case, only a partial set-aside is proper). Every opportunity 
should be given to small as well as large firms to qualify their products, but in 
no case should a procurement be held up pending qualification of products. 
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(d) The item or service to be procured is available from only one known 
source. In such case, a set-aside would be permissible even though the “sole 
source’ is a small business concern. It is recognized that a set-aside is mani- 
festly inappropriate where there exists a justifiable ‘‘sole source” other than a 
small business concern. However, the Contracting Officer should carefully 
scrutinize sole source procurements to determine in each case that a justifiable 
sole source is in fact involved. In these latter instances, efforts should be made 
to develop further qualified sources using any appropriate means, including the 
assistance of the SBA; however, new sources shall not be confined to small 
business concerns exclusively. Items developed under research and development 
contracts under which the Government has acquired patent or other rights per- 
mitting reproduction shall generally not be classified as “sole source.” When 
purchases in production quantities of such items are made, specifications and 
drawings shall be made available to prospective suppliers in a manner which will 
permit competitive bidding. 

(e) In connection with all procurements, Contracting Officers shall en- 
deavor to allow a minimum of thirty days from date of issue of Invitations for 
Bids or Requests for Proposals to the date prescribed for the submission of bids 
or proposals. A shorter time than thirty days, however, shall not in itself be an 
acceptable reason for rejecting a set-aside. 

g. Withdrawal of a Set-Aside. If, in the light of the facts and circumstances 
existing at the time of the placement of a contract involving a set-aside for 
Small Business, the Contracting Officer considers that a contract cannot be made 
with a small business concern without detriment to the Government’s interest, 
(e. g., because of unreasonable price), the Contracting Officer may initiate with- 
drawal of the set-aside. If the set-aside resulted from a joint decision of an SBA 
Representative and the Contracting Officer and if the SBA Representative does 
not agree to the withdrawal, the matter shall be referred to the head of the 
contracting office, or his designee above the level of the Contracting Officer, whose 
decision shall be final, unless the head of the activity, or such designee, decides to 
refer the matter to higher authority, in which event the decision of higher 
authority shall be final. A signed memorandum record of the withdrawal of 
any set-aside shall be made and retained in the procurement file. 

h. Method of Procurement for Total Small Business Set-Aside. (1) When a 
total small business set-aside has been made as a result of a determination by 
a representative of the Small Business Administration and a Contracting Officer, 
as provided in NPD 34—-201.5a above, the procurement may be entered into by 
means of negotiation or by a method to be known as “Small Business Restricted 
Advertising.” Small business restricted advertising, including awards there- 
under, shall be conducted in the same way as prescribed for formal advertising 
under Section II of the Armed Services Procurement Regulation, except that bids 
and awards shall be restricted to small business concerns and the contract shall 
be awarded pursuant to the authority of Section 214 of the Small Business Act 
of 1953, as amended. The established policy of the Navy to use formal advertis- 
ing to the maximum extent possible shall be followed by utilizing Small Business 
Restricted Advertising in lieu of negotiation, wherever possible, in cases of 100 
percent set-asides for Small Business. 

(2) All other total Small Business set-asides shall be entered into by means 
of negotiation and the contract shall be negotiated pursuant to the authority 
of Section 2 (c) (1) of the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947. Where 
negotiation pursuant to Section III of the Armed Services Procurement Regu- 
lation is the method of procurement, competition and widespread publicity shall 
be used to the fullest extent practicable and due consideration shall be given to 
placing procurements, without detriment to the Government, with qualified 
small concerns in need of business as against small concerns having ampie 
workload. 

(3) Each Invitation for Bids or Request for Proposals issued in conrec- 
tion with a proposed procurement which has been set aside for Small Business 
will contain substantially the following notice: 


NOTICE TO PROSPECTIVE BIDDERS OR OFFERORS 

This procurement shall be awarded to one or more small business con- 
cerns. This action is the result of a determination by the Contracting 
Officer, alone, or in conjunction with a duly authorized representative of 
the Small Business Administration, that it is in the interest of maintaining 
or mobilizing the nation’s full productive capaicty, or in the interest of war 
or national defense programs. Therefore, bids or proposals under this pro- 
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curement are restricted to small business concerns and awards shall be 

made to a small business concern or concerns. (The Department of 

Defense defines a small business as any concern which, including affiliates, 

employs in the aggregate fewer than 500 employees.) The right is reserved 

to reject any bid or proposal when it is in the interest of the Government to 
do so. Bids or proposals received from firms not classified as Small Busi- 
ness shall be considered as nonresponsive. 

i. Method of Procurement for Parial Small Business Set-Asides. (1) Invita- 
tions for Bids or Requests for Proposals for the unreserved portion, as well as 
those for the portion set aside, shall be for not less than an economical produc- 
tion run. In conformity with established policy, formal advertising shall be 
used to the maximum extent practicable in the placement of the unreserved 
portion of the procurement. After award of the unreserved portion, procure- 
ment of the portion set aside shall in all instances be effected by negotiation 
pursuant to subparagraph (3) below. 

(2) Whenever it has been determined to make a partial set-aside, the Invi- 
tation for Bids or Request for Proposals covering procurement of the unre- 
served portion shall state that: 

(a) An additional quantity of a stated amount has been set aside for 
negotiation with small business concerns exclusively. 

(b) The right to participate in subsequent negotiation for the quantity 
thus set aside shall be conditioned upon the submission of a bid or proposal 
upon the items in this procurement at a unit price within 120 percent of the 
highest award made. 

(3) Negotiation for the procurement of quantities set aside shall be con- 
ducted only with such responsible bidders or offerors as have previously sub- 
mitted bids or proposals on the unreserved quantities and whose bids or initial 
proposals offered a unit price no greater than 120 percent of the highest award 
made. Such negotiation shall proceed in the following order: 

(a) Among small business concerns beginning with the bidder or offeror 
which submitted the lowest responsive bid or proposal in connection with the 
unreserved procurement: however, nothing in the foregoing shall be construed 
as limiting a Contracting Officer’s authority to make multiple awards where 
appropriate, in accordance with the policy set forth in ASPR 3-104. 

(b) In conducting negotiation for the quantities set aside, it is permissible 
to reveal the unit price of the lowest award on the unreserved portion ; however, 
eost or other pricing data perta'ning to such award shall not be divulged. 

(c) If the procurement of the entire set-aside quantity cannot be effected 
by the method set forth in subparagraph (a) above, the unplaced portion of 
the set-aside may be procured in the most appropriate manner. 

(4) When the procurement of the unreserved quantity has resulted in one 
contract only, or in multiple awards all at the same price, awards for the 
quantity set aside shall be based on a unit price not in excess of the unit price 
of the unreserved quantity. 

(5) When the procurement of the unreserved quantity has resulted in mul- 
tiple awards at different unit prices, awards for the quantity set aside shall be 
at a price determined by the Contracting Officer to be fair and reasonable, but 
in no event hivher than the highest price awarded in connection with the unre- 
served quantity. In the absence of changes in market prices and other factors 
requiring consideration, the Contracting Officer shall consider the weighted 
average unit price of all awards made in connection with the unreserved quantity 
as being a fair and reasonable price. Such weighted average unit price shall be 
ascertained by adding the total dollar amounts of all awards of the unreserved 
quantity and dividing the grand total by the total number of units included in 
all such awards. 

j. Publicity on Navy-SBA Set-Aside Program. (1) Set asides of unclassified 
prop sed procurements for Small Business shall be synopsized in the Department 
of Commerce, “Synopsis of U. 8S. Government Proposed Procurement, Sales, and 
Contract Awards” in accordance with the procedures set forth in NPD 2-205; 
however, this requirement shall not operate to preclude the making of a set-aside. 

(2) Procurement information, including available bid sets, specifications, 
and drawings, required by the SBA for the purposes of its referral program 
(primarily on procurements where there are insufficient small business sources) 
shall be furnished to SBA on request. 

(3) Public statements and press releases of set-asides for Small Business 
shall in all instances indicate the fact that this is a joint Navy-SBA program. 
In such reporting, no distinction shall be made between set-asides based on 
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proposals of SBA Representatives and those made independently on such pro- 
posals. Public statements and press releases on the results of the joint Navy- 
SBA set-aside program for Small Business shall generally be issued jointly by 
the two agencies concerned and, prior to release, shall be submitted to the Chief 
of the Office of Small Business for coordination with the Department of De- 
fense and SBA. 

k. Reporting of Small Business Sct-Asides. Statistical data on all procure- 
ments set aside for Small Business through negotiation or through Small Busi- 
ness Restricted Advertising will be reported to the Chief of the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts on NavSandA Form 79 or DD Form 350, as appropriate, 
in accordance with the instructions contained in paragraphs 64090 and 64091 
of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts Manual (Volume VI). 


34-201.6 Certificates of Competency. a. SBA has the authority to certify the 
competence of any small business concern as to capacity and credit. Prior to 
making certifications, the SBA shall obtain and consider such technical and 
financial information concerning any firm as may be available from the purchas- 
ing activity. Certifications as to competency reflect the judgment of SBA that 
the firm is capable of performing and that the Government will not be taking 
an unreasonable risk of an unsatisfied judgment in the event of default, althoug 
it is not implied that all possible future claims by the Government will be fully 
satisfied. Contracting Officers shall accept certificates of competency from SBA 
as conclusive without requiring the meeting of any other requirement with re- 
spect to capacity or credit. However, in case of grave doubt on the part of the 
Contracting Officer as to the firm’s ability to perform, he shall refer the case, 
with all pertinent available information and an indication as to degree of 
urgency, to the Chief of the Office of Small Business for review prior to award. 

b. In the event that a small-business concern, in spite of having submitted 
an otherwise acceptable bid or proposal which would normally place it in a 
position to receive an award, has been found by the purchasing activity to be 
deficient in capacity or in credit and for this reason a contemplated award to 
such a small business concern is being, or may be, withheld, SBA shall be ad- 
vised by the purchasing activity of the circumstances; and, except in cases 
where the Contracting Officer certifies that such time interval will serious affect 
the required expeditious award of the contract, a period of ten (10) working 
days shall be allowed in which SBA may exercise its authority to issue a cer- 
tificate of competency. This procedure for notification of SBA is not applicable 
to proposed awards of less than $1,000. It may be utilized by a purchasing activ- 
ity on proposed awards of $1,000 or more but less than $10,000. It is mandatory 
on all purchasing activities with respect to proposed procurements of $10,000 or 
more. Where the foregoing procedure is applicable, Contracting Officers will, 
upon request, supply SBA Representatives with all technical and financial in- 
formation developed by or known to the Department of the Navy with respect 
to the small business concern involved. 


84-201.7 Performance of Contract by SBA. In any case in which SBA certi- 
fies in accordance with Section 208 of the Small Business Act of 1953, as 
amended, that SBA is competent to perform any specific contract, such certifica- 
tion shall be made by the Administrator of SBA to the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy (Material). Where such certification is made, the Contracting Officer 
is authorized, in his discretion, to let a contract to SBA upon such terms and 
conditions as may be agreed upon between SBA and the Contracting Officer. 


34-201.8 DOD Instruction 4100.9 of November 14, 1955 is substantially repro- 
duced by this directive which also contains other appropriate implementing in- 
structions and procedures. This directive shall be effective 1 February 1956. 


Note: NPD 34-201 (NCPD 6-55, as amended) is cancelled and superseded 
by the above directive. 
C. A. BLick, 
Assistant Chief of Naval Material (Procurement). 


91429—57—pt. 2 9 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Washington 25, D. C. 


PoLticy STATEMENT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY—WEAPONS SYSTEM 
CONCEPT BUYING 


The term “weapons system procurement” is not related to any specific pro- 
curement regulations or policies within the Department of the Army. The term 
“weapons system” as used in the Department of the Air Force, is understood to 
refer to an overall plan of action that places responsibility in a prime contractor 
to see that all elements of a given weapons system are adequately designed, 
tested, and produced on schedule to meet the Air Force needs. In this role the 
contractor is primarily a coordinator, although he usually assembles the com- 
ponents, and may produce some of the parts himself. 

In the instance of certain technically complex and highly specialized military 
equipment, the Army has utilized prime contractors to the greatest practical 
extent to integrate and coordinate development, evaluation, and initial produc- 
tion. The criteria governing the Army’s employment of prime contractors in 
the instances referred to are set forth in armed services procurement regulation 
3-108 as implemented by Army procurement procedure 3-108. Copies of these 
regulations are attached for your convenience. 

Typical examples of the employment of prime contractors by the Army are 
illustrated by the following: 


TANKS 


Where time is of the essence and it becomes necessary to telescope tank de- 
development and production, the constant fluctuation of engineering design and 
its impact on component delivery and material obsolescence, sometimes requires 
that the Army place dependence on the prime vehicle contractor for scheduling, 
administering, and otherwise integrating and cordinating the fabrication of the 
tank components. In this manner compiete standardization of tank components 
is assured through designation of a prime vehicle contractor as the “vehicle engi- 
neering agency” for a complete “family” of vehicles. Final action by the 
vehicle design agency is subject to approval by the appropriate contracting 
officer. 

AMMUNITION 


There are no private industrial facilities which may be utilized for or con- 
verted to production of propellents, explosives, and loading of ammunition to 
meet Army requirements. In the area of production of explosives and the load- 
ing of ammunition, considerations must be given to interchangeability of com- 
ponents, flexibility of production to meet. logistical requirements, and control of 
critical materials. Therefore, Government-owned plants are used for the manu- 
facture of and the loading and assembly of complete rounds of ammunition. In 
connection with the operation of these Government-owned ammunition plants, 
the Army depends upon prime contractors for the overall operation and coordi- 
nation of the manufacturing activities at these plants. 


ARTILLERY WEAPONS SYSTEM 


Where technologies have advanced to make new systems components avail- 
able and compatibility of such components in the system is mandatory, a prime 
contractor may be selected to effect essential systems engineering. This is nec- 
essary to maintain centralized and closely cordinated manufacturing control over 
component design so one component will match the performance of another and 
none of the components will be limited in such fashion as to limit overall per- 
formance of the system. 
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GUIDED MISSILES 


In certain guided missiles weapons systems, successful development, evalu- 
ation, and initial procurement, especially where development and procurement 
are telescoped, can be achieved in the most economical and efficient manner 
through vesting a single prime contractor with the responsibility for these func- 
tions to the greatest practical extent. Where these conditions obtain, a single 
qualified prime contractor may be employed. 

Contracts awarded to prime contractors employed in the role of weapons 
system coordinators are governed and administered by the same policies, regula- 
tions, and procedures as particularly set out in the armed services procurement 
regulation and Army procurement procedure, as are applicable to any other type 
of procurement. There is nothing inherent in the employment of prime con- 
tractors in this role that will adversely affect small business. As a matter of 
fact, one of the primary purposes of employing the prime contractor in this role 
is to conserve and most effectively utilize existing skills and facilities available 
in the Nation’s resources through the evolution and closely coordinated “‘pack- 
age’ subcontracting plan by the prime contractor under Army supervision to 
this end. The Nike program, which is one of the guided missile programs co- 
ordinated by a prime contractor, bears out that there is nothing abnormal or 
unusual with respect to employment of a prime contractor in this role and small 
business. In this instance, exclusive of the operations of Douglas Aircraft Co. 
as a principle sub to the prime, the following statistics are available: 

/—— oo 
Number of suppliers | Western purchases (exclud- 
ing Douglas Aircraft Co.) 





| Percent Percent 
Large business 532 | 24.0 $11, 808, 977 é 
Small business 1, 689 | 76.0 | 25,345, 587 68. 2 
rotal i, 2, 221 | 100.0 | 37, 154, 564 | 100.0 
| | 


ExTrRACcT From ARMED SERVICES PROCUREMENT REGULATION 


3-108 Negotiation of Initial Production Contracts for Technical or Special- 
ized Military Supplies. 

(a) The production of important new technical or specialized military sup- 
plies—tanks, radar, guided missiles, aircraft, rockets, and equipment of similar 
complexity—generally involves development, evaluation, and initial production 
phases. Contracting Officers shall avoid, whenever practicable, awarding initial 
production contracts for supplies until completion of the development and evalu- 
ation phases. At the time of placing the initial production contract, it is essen- 
tial that the Government be completely free to select the contractor as the best 
interests of the Government may dictate. In the placement and administration 
of research or development contracts, no commitments shall be made to con- 
tractors with respect to obtaining subsequent production contracts. 

(b) In connection with the foregoing it may be in the best interest of the Gov- 
ernment that the initial production contract for technical and specialized sup- 
plies be placed with the contractor responsible for the development of the design 
for such supplies. Accordingly, it is essential that, in placing such initial pro- 
duction contracts, an analysis be made of the importance to be attached to the 
following considerations: 

(i) Extensive preliminary research and development work which can be put 
to most effective use in production by the research and development contractor 
for any of the following reasons: 

a. A need for adaption of the newly developed equipments for quantity manu- 
facture, and for introduction of advanced production methods, together with a 
significant interrelationship between the design engineering and production 
engineering which will yield best results from the standpoint of performance, 
reliability and producibility ; 

b. The substantial time and money which would be required for another con- 
tractor to indoctrinate and train his engineering staff in the specialized tech- 
niques or novel design concepts which have been employed, thereby adding to 
production lead time. 
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(ii) Continuing improvement of the equipment, concurrent with production, 
which can be most effectively accomplished by a single contractor because of the 
advantages of unified responsibility and close coordination of improved design 
features with production processes and equipment. 

(iii) Substantial time and effort which have been already expended by the 
development contractor in developing a prototype. 

(c) Where it is in the Government's interest to award the initial production 
contract to the development contractor, price alone should not be allowed to 
dictate an award elsewhere unless a fair and reasonable price cannot be nego- 
tiated with the development contractor or unless the price advantage in award 
to another supplier is so substantial as to outweigh the other factors involved. 
This paragraph 3-108 is not to be construed to require or to prevent competitive 
pricing. Initial production contracts shall not be awarded to development con- 
tractors who do not have fully adequate and available financial, technical, and 
production resources. 

(d) To the extent practicable, the initial production contract should also pro- 
vide for the furnishing of an initial supply of special testing equipment, special 
tools, demonstration sets, and manuals required for operation, maintenance, and 
training. 

(e) Contracts negotiated pursuant to subparagraph (b) shall normally cite 
section 3 (c) (14) of the Armed Services Procurement Act (see ASPR 3-214) 
or, where more appropriate, section 2 (c) (16) (see ASPR 3-216). 


EXTRACT FRoM ARMY PROCUREMENT PROCEDURE 


3-108 Negotiation of Initial Production Contracts for Technical or Special- 
ized Military Supplies. 

a. For a new complex equipment’or system it is generally in the interest 
of the Government to have the same Contractor for both research and develop- 
ment and initial production, provided that the Contractor has competence in 
both fields and his costs are not unreasonable. However, competition must be 
introduced at the earliest practicable time to comply with the expressed man- 
date of Congress and to preclude a narrow base and unreasonable costs. Re- 
search and development contracts and production contracts should each stand 
on their own merits. A research and development contract should not be en- 
tered into on the assumption that the initial production contract or a follow-on 
supply contract will automatically be awarded without competition. (See 
ASPR 3-108.) 

b. While generally desiring to introduce competition at the time of the initial 
production contract, it is recognized that for those important highly technical 
or special military items it may be desirable to retain the skills and experi- 
ence of the research and development contractor on a negotiated basis through 
the initial production contract and the first supply contract. Such action, 
however, should not preclude development of a second source on the initial 
production contract or the following supply contract where requirements per- 
mit. The determination as to when competition should be introduced for 
those items will largely depend upon the ability to clearly outline what is de- 
sired in the way of the item itself and upon the need for further improve- 
ment in the item. 

c. For those items which are not of an important technical or special mili- 
tary nature, competition should be introduced at the time of the initial produc- 
tion contract and should follow for all supply contracts. 

d. Heads of Procuring Activities will follow the above guidance in the nego- 
tiation of initial production contracts for technical and specialized military 
supplies, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Washington, D. C. 


PoLticy STATEMENT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY—QUALIFIED PRODUCTS 
Lists 


The policies and procedures covering the preparation, issuance, distribution, 
and use of qualified products are prescribed by the Department of Defense in 
section IT, part V, ASPR and the Manual for Military Qualified Products 
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- DSMA M4. Implementation is in Army Regulation AR 715-50, paragraph 

ixisting policies permit the inclusion of qualification test requirements in 
specifications only when one or more specified conditions apply. No qualified 
products lists are permitted to be issued unless the requirement for quali- 
fication is stated in an applicable military or Federal specification. When 
the need for qualification is established under the prescribed conditions (ASPR, 
sec. II, pt. 5), the requirement is included in the proposed specification for 
the item. Coordination of all proposed specifications with industry is re- 
quired prior to issuance. This coordination serves as the initial notification 
to industry that qualification testing of the product will be required. A para- 
graph in the note section of the specification serves as a continuous reminder 
to manufacturers to submit products for qualification testing. Upon issuance 
of the specification, procurement offices solicit submittal of samples by letter 
to mailing lists of known potential sources in the respective geographic areas, 
and inform trade associations where applicable. The letters to manufacturers 
outline the conditions governing qualification (QPL summary) and urge the 
early submittal of products for qualification testing. 

A central office of the Procurement Division, Deputy Chief of Staff for Logis- 
tics, monitors the issuance of specifications and qualified products lists pre- 
pared by Army Technical Services. Qualified products lists issued by the Army 
generally cover items of relatively low dollar value in the materials and com- 
ponent area such as paints, lubricants, adhesives, and electrical or electronic 
components, such as capacitors, resistors, transformers, electron tubes, etc. 
There are exceptions, such as industrial engines. 

Pursuant to a request from the Select Committee on Small Business to 
the Department of Defense, the Army supplied the Department of Defense 
with information resulting from a sampling of procurement by the Technical 
Services on qualified products lists for the 4 months of July through Octo- 
ber 1956. This information provided the Army portion of the data trans- 
mitted in the letter of February 20, 1957, from the Director for Small Busi- 
ness, Department of Defense to the chairman, Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, United States Senate. The sampling indicates that the dollar volume of 
the purchases on qualified products lists was approximately one-half of 1 per- 
cent of the total Army procurement expenditure for the period and that the 
corresponding procurement actions were less than two-tenths of 1 percent 
of total procurement actions during the period. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Washington, D. C. 
PoLticy STATEMENT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY—PAYMENT TO SUPPLIERS 


It is the Department of the Army’s policy that the prompt payment of com- 
mercial accounts is a command responsibility necessitating a coordinated effort 
by those responsible for the procurement, receipt, and payment for supplies. 

Because of their nature and as a matter of internal control, the functions of 
procuring, receiving and paying are performed separately. Disbursing officers, 
in connection with the paying function, are charged with the responsibility of 
assembling the necessary documentation to support payments. This documenta- 
tion consists of such items as receiving reports, proper invoices, ete. Army 
regulations prescribe a target date of 2 working days for the processing of 
receiving reports and 3 working days for the audit and payment of vouch- 
ers. The prompt preparation and forwarding of a proper invoice is the sup- 
pliers responsibility. 

Even though disbursing officers have been instructed to establish a f:'low-up 
procedure to speed the securing of supporting documentation and to reduce the 
time of processing vouchers to a minimum, the fact remains that payment can- 
not be made until the supplies concerned have been received and accepted by 
the Government. Such items as time in transit of supplies and documents, re- 
quired inspections, correction of incorrect or improper invoices, ete., are all 
necessary time-consuming actions that must be completed before payment can 
be made. 

The Army realizes that instances may occur where, for unforeseeable reasons, 
payments are delayed. When such instances occur and are made known, the 
Army attempts to ascertain what caused the delay and what can be done to ac- 
celerate the payments concerned. 


91429—57—pt. 2———10 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Washington, D. C. 
Pouicy STATEMENT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY—PROGRESS PAYMENTS 


Progress payments are defined and identified as those payments made to 
contractors on the basis of costs incurred before delivery as work progresses 
under a contract. Progress payments should not be confused with partial pay- 
ments which are payments made for partial deliveries of completed items ac- 
cepted by the Government. 

Department of the Army policies regarding the utilization of propress pay- 
ments are based on policies of the Department of Defense. Briefly, the Depart- 
ment of the Army considers that progress payments are sometimes necessary 
and useful to supplement working funds available to defense contractors of all 
sizes and it is not and has not been the policy of the Department of the Army 
that the proper use of progress payments should be stopped or unreasonably 
curtailed. 

Certain types of production contracts involve a long lead time or preparatory 
period between the beginning of work and the first delivery, and may require 
contractors to make substantial predelivery expenditures that will have a ma- 
terial impact on the contractors’ working funds. Familiar examples include, 
among others, contracts for complex electronics equipment, production ma- 
chines and equipment, tanks, and other items of heavy ordnance. Progress 
payments may be made on this class of contracts normally on the basis of not 
more than 75 percent of total costs or 90 percent of direct labor and material 
costs of work done under the undelivered portion of the contract. 

AS a general rule with respect to existing contracts progress payments may 
be authorized at the request of the contractor concerned. Individual contract- 
ing officers are authorized in most instances to include provisions for such 
payments in contracts with suppliers who are known to be reliable, competent 
and capable of satisfactory performance, to have an adequate accounting sys- 
tem and controls and to be in satisfactory financial condition. This authority 
extends to all contracts, whether large or Small, and to all contractors regard- 
less of size. Progress payments are not prohibited in the case of contracts in- 
volving small dollar amounts; however, in order to minimize administrative 
effort and expense, progress payments are generally discouraged on relatively 
small contracts of the stronger and larger suppliers. 

The Department of the Army agrees with stated DOD policy that the need 
for progress payments shall not be treated as a handicap in awarding contracts 
to those qualified contractors who are competent and capable of satisfactory 
performance. When negotiated procurements ure involved, provision for prog- 
ress payments is resolved during negotiations. However, in connection with 
advertised procurements, precise conditions must be followed to insure, to the 
greatest possible extent, fair and impartial treatment to all bidders. Contract- 
ing officers are authorized to include provision for progress payments in invita- 
tions for bids (IFB’s) when it can be determined or reasonably anticipated 
that (1) the period between the beginning of work and the required first-pro- 
duction delivery will exceed 6 months, or (2) progress payments will be useful 
or necessary by reason of unusual circumstances that will involve substantial 
accumulation of predelivery costs that may have a material impact on a con 
tractor’s working funds (including but not limited to substantial small-business 
set-asides expected to involve a relatively large predelivery accumulation of 
materials, purchased parts, or components). 

The opportunity to bid on an equal basis is one of the basic concepts of form- 
ally advertised procurement. The Department of the Army, therefore, con- 
siders that it is incumbent upon its contracting officers to determine to the best 
of their ability whether individual invitations for bids should provide for 
progress payments. When provision for progress payments is made in an in- 
vitation for bid, the appropriate contract clause and a statement that bids 
including requests for progress payments will be evaluated on an equal basis 
with those not including requests for progress payments become a part of the 
invitation for bid. 

An analysis. as of December 31, 1956, indicates that, of the total of 148 
Department of the Army contractors then receiving progress payments. 
86, or 58.1 percent, of these contractors fall within the small-business category. 
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SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Washington, D. C. 


DD-S&L (SA) 267 


SMALL BUSINESS 
OF PARTICIPATING 


DEFENSE SUBCONTRACTING 


Department of the Army 
Military Department or Agency 


PROGRAM—SUMMARY 
UNITS 


OF REPORTS 


December 31, 1956 
Current period ending date 


| 
} 


6-month 
totals, all 


| |} reporting 
Line No. | Item units, 
| current 
| period 
| (a) 
| See. I. Reports from large-business concerns: 
1 Number of reporting units 64 
2 | Number of companies represented | 60 
| Military subcontract and purchase payments to: | 
3 | Small-business concerns ele ch nan naan Suone Seiad | 1$113, 800. 00 
4} Large-business concerns 314. 967. 20 
5 | Total (line 3 plus 4) 428, 767. 20 
' 
| Military contract receipts from: | 
6 Military procurement agencies 600, 213. 90 
7 | Business concerns 53, 623. 20 
& Total (line 6 plus 7) 653, 837. 10 
9 | Small-business share: Percent of total receipts (line 3 divided by line 8 
times 100) 17.3 
| Sec. II. Reports from small-business concerns; | 
10 | Number of reporting units | 34 
11 | Number of companies represented | 33 
| Military subcontract and purchase payments to | 
12 Small-business concerns 1 $30, 407. 10 
13 Large-business concerns 21, 540. 70 
| senccipibtaa teeta aie 
14 | Total (line 12 plus 13) | 51, 947. 80 
| Military contract receipts from: 
15 Military procurement agencies. 59, 509. 10 
16 Business concerns 54, 398. 60 
17 Total (line 15 plus 16) 113, 907. 70 
18 | Small-business share: Percent of total receipts (line 12 divided by line 17 | 


times 100) 


26. 8 





In thousands of dollars 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
mp, 43. 


or 


a, 


Washington 


STATEMENT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


PoLicy 


It is the policy of the Department of the Army to award research and devel- 
opment contracts to the firm submitting the best offer, price and other factors 
considered, regardless of the size of the firm, provided the firm submitting the 
best offer has the requisite engineering, technical, and financial capability to 
perform the desired services. 

It is also the policy of the Department of the Army to secure to the maximum 
practicable extent coordination and continuity between research and develop- 
ment programs and subsequent production programs for items resulting from 
Government-sponsored research and development activities. In the placement 
and administration of research and development contracts, contracting officers 
are instructed to make no commitments to contractors with respect to subse- 
quent production contracts because it is essential that the Government be com- 
pletely free to select the production contractor as the best interests of the Gov- 
ernment may dictate. 
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Entering into a supply contract with a research and development contractor 
has certain advantages from the point of view of both the contractor and the 
Government. When advantage to the Government is clearly demonstrated, sub- 
sequent production contracts are placed with the contractor performing research 
and development of the item being procured. A research and development con- 
tractor, in order to obtain a supply contract, must have sufficient financial, 
technical, and equipment potential to perform satisfactorily under a supply con- 
tract and the final offer on which the contract is awarded must be the best offer 
received by the Government, price and other factors considered. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE DrePUTy CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS, 
Washington, D. C., May 29, 1957. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 2, 
Select Committee on Small Business, House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In response to the request of Subcommittee No. 2 at 
the hearings on the Army small business program held on April 9, 1957, the 
Department of the Army submits the enclosed data and answers to specific 
questions raised by members of the subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. ASKINS, 
Army Small Business Adviser. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 
Washington, D. C. 


Question No. 1 

The chairman of the subcommittee questioned the clarity of chart No. 5 
when it was being discussed during the presentation before the committee on 
April 9, 1957. 

Answer. The Army agreed to correct and resubmit the chart as per attachment 
No. 1. 


Question No. 2 

Can you give us for the last 2 or 3 fiscal vears, the potential on advertised 
bids, or suitable or whatever you want to call it? And also, the potential on 
the negotiated procurement? 

Answer. During fiscal year 1955 the term “suitable” included all actions under 
$10,000, regardless of whether or not the award was actually made to small 
business. This was in accordance with DOD policy and procedure. 


Fiscal year 1955, advertised and negotiated procurement ($1 and up) 


Total suitable 





| Amount Percent eee anit 
Amount Percent 
| 
Sale Ee $5, 296, 106, 000 | 100 $2, 729, 565, 000 100 
Advertised oe BJs ue atitcchkiubhowdawts 1, 602, 684, 000 30.3 | 1, 386, 713, 000 50.8 
Negotiated _____- ice okk bleiibeechecads 3, 693, 422, 000 69.7 | 1, 342, 852, 000 | 49.2 


Beginning with fiscal year 1956 the policy and procedures were changed to 
reflect “potential” as opposed to “suitable.” The term “potential” includes all 
advertised and negotiated procurement of $10,000 or more, with business firms, 
where contracts were awarded to large business firms for the following reasons: 
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1. No bid was received from small business. 

2. Low bid was not from small business. 

3. The low bid from small business was not responsive. 

4. Low bid from small business rejected after preaward survey. 

The term “not potential” was applicable only to those awards ($10,000 and 
over) where there was (1) no known small business source and (2) where the 
successful large contractor was considered to be a sole source. 


Fiscal year 1956, advertised and negotiated procurement ($10,000 and over) 





Total potential 











| Amount Percent ae 
| Amount Percent 
ice ct a oa ak ae eich 
Total seem St ee | $3, 800, 531, 000 | 100 | $1, 988, 853, 000 100 
Advertised. a aa ie me a 1, 244, 081, 000 | 32.7 1, 183, 677, 000 61.1 
MasMEEN 5 eee 2. 556, 450, 000 | 67.3 755, 176, 000 38.9 





Beginning with fiscal year 1957 the nomenclature and reporting procedure of 
“potential” was changed, as follows: 
1. No bid was received from small business. 
2. Low bid was not from small business. 
8. Low bid from small business was not responsive. 
4. Low bid from small business was rejected on the basis that the concern 
was not a “responsible” bidder. 
5. Low bid from small business was not accepted for other reasons. 
In the nomenclature of “not potential” there was included procurement in 
which only large business firms were solicited because of— 
1. emergency procurement ; 
2. maintenance of the mobilization base; 
3. item under proprietary control, or standardized ; 
4. quantitative or delivery requirements and, of course, those procure- 
ments where there was 
5. no known small business source. 


First half, fiscal year 1957 ($10,000 and over) 





| Total potential 
| Amount | Percent ahaa 
} 
| Amount Percent 
Total | $1, 689, 472, 000 | 100 $353, 566, 000 100 
Advertised 507, 859, 000 30.1 | 194, 391, 000 55.0 
Negotiated 1, 181, 613, 000 | 69.9 | 159, 175, 000 45.0 








Question No. 3 


Please change for the committee the figure shown in the pie charts of adver- 
tised versus negotiated procurement, clarifying or dropping the word “actions,” 
and show or refer to only awards. 

Answer. No. The dollar figures shown under pie chart marked “Advertised” 
should be changed to $1,347,803,000. The share going to small business amounted 
to $869,244,000 or 64.5 percent. The chart on the right shown as negotiated 
should read $3,080,839,000. The share going to small business amounted to 
$856,500,000 or 27.8 percent of the negotiated procurements. 

It will be noted that these figures eliminated “potential” thereby materially 
changing the figures and the percentages as originally shown but the dollar 
figures and percentages are actual figures based on new obligations for fiscal 
year 1956. 

In order to properly analyze what the Department of the Army is doing in the 
advertised and negotiated field a comparison should be made between like 
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periods of time and therefore for the committee’s convenience listed below is 
a table which provides a ready comparison for the first 6 months of fiscal year 
1956 (July 1, through December 31, 1956) and the first 6 months of fiscal year 
1957 (July 1, through December 31, 1957) : 





Advertised Percent Negotiated Percent 

Total dollars dollars to to small | Total dollars dollars to to small 

advertised small business | negotiated small business 

business business 
| 

ee ee ee eae | a oe ti ee a ae — 
Fiscal year 1956_.......... $435, 866, 000 | $257, 878, 000 59.2 | $925, 732,000 | $208, 301, 000 2?.5 
Fiscal year 1957........... 507, 859, 000 293, 518, 000 57.8 |1, 181, 613, 000 275, 496, 000 23.3 


In both the advertised and negotiated fields it is to be noted that the total 
dollars obligated increased during fiscal year 1957. Even though the total dollars 
in the advertised field increased the percentage going to small business dropped 
1.4 percent, but with this drop small business received $35,640,000 more procure- 
ment than in fiscal year 1956. The same comparison can be made in the nego- 
tiated field. However, the percentage going to small business increased 0.8 per- 
cent and the dollars increased $67,195,000. 

In order to have chart 1 and chart 2 on a comparable basis, similar changes 
should be made to chart 1. Therefore, the following substitutions should be made 
in keeping with the committee’s request. Pie chart I in chart 1 should have the 
following figures substituted, $431,272,000, with the percentage of 68.7, which 
equals $431,272,000. Pie chart II of chart 1 should have the dollar amount 
changed to $3,800.531,000, and the percentage is to be changed to 34.1, which 
equals $1,294,472,000. 


Question No. 4 

We of the committee are unable to relate figures in chart 1 under tab M, nor 
can we relate the figures to the figures on chart 6 under tab M. 

Answer. The figures set forth in chart 1 have been revised in keeping with the 
committee’s desires to refer to awards rather than actions and the dollars sub- 
stituted in keeping with actual awards made rather than awards made to small 
business of the small business potential. The figures set forth in chart 6 unfor- 
tunately were confusing because of the placement of the figures on the chart. 
However, the chart has now been amended as per attachement No. 2, and the 
figures have been checked out and are correct in both charts. 

The basic idea behind chart 6 was to remove the majority of the dollars spent 
in those 5 programs shown because the majority of the items are not susceptible 
of accomplishment by small business. Thereby subtracting the dollars obligated 
out of these five programs from the total dollars obligated gave us an area which 
could be considered as possible potential for small business. Therein the prime 
contracts awarded to small business projected against possible potential pro- 
vided a percentage of 53 percent of the possible potential actually awarded to 
small business. 


Question No. 5 


We of the committee cannot get the total obligated figure on page 1 of tab I 
($1,998,531,000) to match up with the total on chart 6, tab M. The question is 
the difference between these two figures and does this difference represent the 
amount of procurement you buy from GSA? 

Answer. Chart 6, tab M has been corrected, and the total is the same as shown 
on page 1, Tab I. Therein there is no difference between these two figures. 


Question No. 6 

Would you supply the committee conclusions based on overall awards of pro- 
curement rather than on small business potential and show whether small 
business is getting a greater share in negotiated procurement or advertised bids? 

Answer. The total dollar value of the Department of the Army advertised pro- 
curements and negotiated procurements during the first 6 months of fiscal year 
1957 was $1,998.531,000. Of this total, small business received in the form of 
advertised and negotiated procurements on a prime contract basis $778,645,000, 
or 38.9 percent. This dollar figure and percentage is made up of $332,607,000, 
or 16.6 percent advertised procurements and the balance of $446,038,000, or 22.3 
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percent, was negotiated procurements. From these factual statistics it can be 
concluded that small business actually faired better under the negotiated method 
of procurement. 


Question No. 7 

“* * * What I am coming to is this, ‘Whether or not in this negotiated pro- 
curement total you can tell us the percent of the dollars which are in that total 
which are merely amendments or extensions of contracts rather than new nego- 
tiated contracts.’ What I want is the division of new negotiated procurement ; 
how much of that is merely extension of contracts?” 

Of the total $1,181,613,000 (total negotiated over $10,000), $419,357,000 were 
amendments or extensions of contracts. This is 35.5 percent of the total nego- 
tiated dollars ($10,000 and over). Of the 13,855 actions (total negotiated $10,000 
and over), 2,393 actions were amendments or extensions, This is 17.3 percent 
of the total negotiated actions $10,000 and over. It should be noted that modi- 
fications and amendments are reportable only on awards over $10,000. Conse- 
quently, in order to show a true relationship between the percentage of 
amendments and the total negotiated dollars and actions, only the figures per- 
taining to $10,000 and more are available, 


Question No. 8 
Please revise chart 6, tab M, and give us a breakdown of the program and the 
amount that was negotiated with large business and with small business, 


Answer to question No. 8 


Program Large business | Smal] business 
Guided missiles $310, 000, 000 $12, 000, 000 
Weapons 11, 000, 000 | 2, 000, 000 
Combat vehicles 51, 000, 000 2, 0.0, 000 
Noncombat vehicles : 36, 000, 000 | 3. 000, 000 
Ammunition 113, 000, 000 7, 0.0, 000 


2 attachments: 
1. Chart No. 5, Historical background. 
2. Chart No. 6, Obligated proc—breakout of five programs. 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 5, 1951, 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 2, 
Select Committee on Small Business, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: At the hearing before your Subcommittee on Small 
Business on March 27 you asked for some figures on the loss experience of the 
RFC. Iam glad to furnish them but would like to make it clear that any figures 
on losses, from whatever source, must be explained and adjusted if they are 
to be used in comparison with other figures. 

From the inception of RFC through December 31, 1956, the disbursements, 
book chargeoffs, and loss ratio on RFC loans to business enterprises were as 
follows: 


i ian ini ain _-.. $2, 600, 510, 000 
I cls acl dacnednnns cena peead ie eaeivaich ncaa $33, 845, 000 
I aan salient lini ee hws 1. 30 


In considering these figures the following points should be noted: 

1. The figures do not include the loan to the Lustron Corp. which RFC was 
directed to make, nor mining loans which at the time they were made were 
considered more in the nature of grants. These involved relatively heavy losses. 

2. The disbursements figure represents only money actually paid out by RFC 
and does not include disbursements by banks under immediate or deferred par- 
ticipation agreements. 

3. Book chargeoffs include not only loan principal but also accrued interest, 
advances for care and preservation of collateral and reimbursable expense, when 
those items were not recovered. 

It is obvious that if the disbursement figure included bank disbursements and 
if the chargeoff figure represented only loan principal, the loss ratio would be 
substantially smaller. If estimated losses on the remaining loans were included 
the ratio would be increased very slightly. 

If the figures of RFC and SBA are to be compared, the two ought to be, so far 
as possible, on the same basis which, without questioning their accuracy, requires 
some comments on the figures released by SBA. 

The total loan disbursements reported by SBA as $173,658,000 through Feb- 
ruary 28, 1957, include the banks’ share of immediate participation loans, in 
which the Government has no risk, and aiso includes the total amounts disbursed 
by banks under deferred participation agreements. To be comparable with 
RFC figures SBA figures should be adjusted to include only what has been 
actually disbursed by the Government, which is $102,894,000. 

Chargeoffs of $70,224 reported by SBA represent only loan principal. If 
accrued interest and other receivables were added the figure would be $86,760. 
If estimated losses on loans now outstanding were included the loss ratio would 
be increased very substantially. 

It should be borne in mind also that RFC’s losses accumulated over a period 
of more than 20 years, whereas almost 80 percent of SBA’s loans have been 
made in fiscal years 1956 and 1957 and only 102 of the 4,084 loans made by 
SBA since its inception have matured. This is less than 214 percent. There is 
an old adage in the banking business that “any loan is good when it is made.” 
The average term of SBA loans is something over 6 years, and it usually takes 
time for trouble to develop. 

There is nothing in my comments which is intended to be critical of SBA. 
I am simply pointing out the difficulty of making comparisons and drawing 
conclusions. 
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As a matter of interest I have tried to secure figures on loans made by banks 
but the only figures available are prepared on an entirely different basis. Dis- 
bursement figures are not available. Losses reported by banks are those actually 
taken during a given calendar year and these are related to the average volume 
of loans outstanding during that year. The latest figures published cover all 
insured commercial banks for the calendar year 1955 as follows: 


Average loans during 1006.2 25252-2222 et S......... $75, Sa eee oe 
Net losses taken on loans during 1955__...---_----__..-.__--_ $49, 403, 000 
Loss ratio (percent) —_- eT Leta ok wt eeeeee. Ee ee 0. 064 


Sincerely yours, 
LAURENCE B. RoBsins, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


$1429—57—pt. 2——11 








APPENDIX NO. 14 


INFORMATION FROM GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION RELATING TO HOUSE 
SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE REQUEST CONCERNING FEDERAL SUPPLY SCHEDULE 
CONTRACTS FOR REPAIR OF MANUAL TYPEWRITERS 


On March 28, Congressman Riehlman raised a question with respect to what 
portion of the typewriter repair work for the Government was being performed 
by small business. Specific reference was made to present Federal supply 
schedule contracts in Syracuse, N. Y. 

Each GSA regional office issues regional Federal supply schedules for repair, 
maintenance, and reconditioning of manual typewriters. Contracts are entered 
into under formal advertising procedures and are mandatory for use by all 
civilian executive agencies within the city service areas covered. Activities 
located outside city service areas may use the contracts if economical to do so. 

No national contracts are made with typewriter manufacturers. They must 
bid competitively with independent repair shops in each locality. At the present 
time 417 contracts are in effect, 389 of which are with small-business firms. 

With respect to Syracuse, N. Y., firms presently holding contracts are as 
follows: Cole Typewriter Co., Remington Rand, Inc., Smith-Corona, Inc., and 
Underwood Corp. 

Analysis shows that of the 28 contracts held by large business firms, 10 are 
in our region 2 (New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey). This is caused 
by the large firms underbidding the local independent firms or by the necessity 
of making progressive awards to assure adequate service. Agencies are 
instructed to use the lowest cost service to the limit of firm’s capability before 
placing orders at higher prices. 

By way of contrast, all contracts in region 1 (Connecticut, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont), and region 5 (Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin) are with small-business 
firms. 
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INFORMATION FROM GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION RELATING TO HOUSE 
SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE REQUEST CONCERNING PROBLEMS ARISING FROM 
Use OF QUALIFIED Propucts Lists 


On March 28, Congresswoman Marguerite Church testified before Subcommittee 
No. 2 of the House Select Committee on Small Business concerning certain 
problems affecting small-business concerns relating to Government use of qual- 
ified products lists. 

The testimony referred to the problem of the small-business concern having to 
expend substantial amounts of money to prequalify its product in order to be 
eligible fur contract awards for certain items. The gist of the complaint was 
that the large expenditure in effect eliminated the small-business concern from 
competition for the item, 

For convenience, the information will be presented in question-and-answer 
form: 


1. What is a qualified products list? 


A qualified products list is a list of manufacturers’ products which have suc- 
cessfully passed qualification tests to determine their conformance with the 
applicable purchase specifications, 

2. Why is a qualified products list necessary? 

Qualified products lists involving prebidding qualification tests are used 
only when the following conditiuvus exist: 

(a) The time required for testing after award would unduly delay the de- 
livery of supplies being purchased. 

(b) Cost of competitive testing would be excessive. 

(c) The test would require expensive or complicated testing apparatus not 
commonly available under circumstances of normal acceptance inspection. 

(dq) Where the performance of the item is of special significance to the 
Government. 

(e) Acceptability is dependent upon extensive performance data. 


8. Is it correct that prequalification for the purpose of getting on qualified 
products lists is generally a very expensive process? 

Costs of tests vary widely depending on complexity of the item tested; for 
example, tests on pressure-sensitive tape cost the supplier $100, while tests of 
an extensive line of electrical lamps cost as much as $9,100 for such suppliers 
as Westinghouse and General Electric, while for smaller suppliers, handling 
fewer lamps, the costs run around $500. 


4. Can the supplier have his product tested commercially or must he submit it 
to the Government for qualification testing? 

Wherever possible, the requirements for qualification allow the supplier an 
option to use a recognized commercial testing concern or a designated test 
laboratory of the Government. In some instances, typified by electric fans, 
it has been possible to establish a basis for the supplier to qualify his own test- 
ing facility for conducting the test. 

Testing and laboratory facilities are maintained by the Government for ac- 
ceptance testing and other governmental purposes. When it is required that a 
supplier have his product tested in a Government laboratory and such facil- 
ities are available, the charges are on an actual cost basis. 
>. What is the advantage of the qualified products list system to suppliers? 

Generally speaking, items covered by qualified products lists are those types 
of commodities required in large volume on a continuing basis. Getting on a 
qualified products list actually facilitates the participation of a small-business 
concern in Government business. 
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6. What experience have we had with respect to supplier acceptance of the quali- 
fied products list technique? 


We have had few complaints as to the use of this technique, because suppliers 
on the whole are aware of the benefits from qualification at reasonable cost. 
Responsible small-business suppliers recognize that the qualified products list 
system assures fair competition between suppliers offering products of com- 
parable quality. 


7. What can be done in the few situations in which there is an abnormally high 
cost for prebid qualification testing? 

This is a difficult question to answer. Obviously, one alternative is for the 
Government to absorb this testing expense. This would require legislation as 
well as appropriations. There are many obvious disadvantages to such a pro- 
posal entirely aside from the additional cost to the taxpayer. 

Another alternative, which would largely eliminate the need for qualified 
products lists, is to provide funds for developing test methods and performance 
requirements to be included in those specifications now having qualified products 
lists. This course would require more extensive and regularized Government 
inspection and testing at the manufacturer’s plant under generally accepted 
quality-control procedures. Under these circumstances, the provision of prac- 
tical performance tests would make it possible for the manufacturer to deter- 
mine that his product meets the specification requirements. 


8. Is it true that, once a company qualifies the product, this qualification is 
automatically continued without further verification of testing? 

The answer to this question is “No.” Companies are not qualified, as such. It 
is only the product which is qualified, and products on the qualified products 
list are tested periodically by the Government and are removed from the list 
when they fail to live up to the specification requirements. 


Research and development contracts and dollar awards for 1st 6 months, fiscal 
year 1957 





| | | 

















| Small | Per- | Nonprofit | Per-| Large | Per- Total Per- 
| business cent | cent | business | cent | cent 
| | Ste | 
io? al 2 a sa 
Engineers: | 
OS a ee $1, 470,000} 26.2)............|...-..] $4,135,000] 73.8) $5,605, 000 100 
Actions Pater heat OT FRE Rionenkeenccncl | 839/ 20.9] 3,999) 100 
Quartermaster: | | | 
Amount._- ; | — $858,000| 30.6] $1,221,000! 43.6; $723,000! 25.8] $2,802,000) 100 
Actions___- 51} 29.0 71} 40.3 54} 30.7] 176| 100 
Ordnance: | | | | 
Amount_-___-_- ae $8, 408,000) 9.0 oS | $85, 600,000) 91.0) $94, 008, 000 100 
Actions patwed oe 256; 33. 8} Sheila ad i 502) 66. 2) 758 100 
Transportation: | 
Amount_-_.__- — $161,000; 13. 3) $352, 000) 29. 0} $700,000) 57.7) $1, 213, 000 100 
icc cvnncue ; 22} 38.0 6) 10.3) 30; 51.7) 58 100 
Signal: } | 
Amount. -- srwse « | $2,912,000) 21.7) $3,350,000) 25.0) $7,154,000) 53.3) $13, 416, 000 100 
Actions. __.- bas 66; 25. 2) 37) 14.1 159} 60.7} 262 100 
Chemical: 
i ns eg $408, 000) 19.5 adnate | $1,687,000) 80. 5} $2, 095, 000 100 
Actions _.- Dicsi FeSO. .2ts, et 47) 87.0) 54} 100 
Total: | 
Amount __.._...-__| $14,217,000} 11.9} $4,923,000! 4.2! $99,999,000! 83.91$119, 139,000) 100 
eee 3, 562| 67.1 114 2. 2) 1,631) 30.7) 5, 307 100 
! 











Source: Prepared by Procurement Statistics Section, Programs and Budget Branch, Procurement 
Division, DCSLOG, Apr. 3, 1957. 











APPENDIX NO. 16 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 


It will be noted from the following income and expense statement by years 
(including disaster loan activity) that the ratio of administrative expenses to 
income has declined steadily since 1955, the first full fiscal year of operation. 
This is a logical development in that the number and amount of outstanding 
loans of the agency have been increasing steadily and the costs of processing 
and closing of such loans have been disproportionately heavy. If the ratio trend 
continues, it would appear that income would exceed administrative expenses 
in 1958. This compares with a ratio of 50 to 60 percent for private banks 
according to the testimony given by Mr. Waugh, of the Export-Import Bank. 

Based on various assumptions in line with the current experience, including 
an average size loan of approximately $36,000 (SBA share), it is estimated 
that when the total business loans outstanding approximate 400 million, the 
total income will offset total expenses, including estimated losses. This esti- 
mate is for business loans only and does not allow for the costs of the disaster 
loan program where the interest rate paid by borrowers is 3 percent and SBA 
is required to pay 2% percent on the money which it lends. 


Fiscal years 


1954 1955 1956 ist half 1957 
| 
Income 
Interest earned | 26, 025 $600, 441 | $2, 131, 147 $2, 249, 538 
Fees earned on deferred participation loans | 5, 719 160, 028 | 312, 199 191, 200 
Miscellaneous | 2, 647 | 6, 541 | 23, 156 
Total income 31,744 | 853,116 | 2,449,887] 2, 463, 894 


Expense 
Interest paid to Treasury on revolving fund dis- | 


bursements 14, 532 | 275,990 | 1,180,617} 1, 292,632 
Administrative expense } 1,512,715 2, 620,665 | 3, 837, 051 2, 617, 805 
Provision for losses: | | 

On business loans 46, 804 426, 567 585, 471 651, 986 
On disaster loans 16, 549 280,868 | 1, 688, 500 353, 876 
Other operating expense | 120 3, 269 12, 078 

Total expense 1, 590, 600 3, 604, 210 7, 294, 908 4, 928, 377 

Net loss 1, 558,856 | 2,751,094 4, 845, 021 2, 464, 483 
Financial counseling administrative expenses fi- | 

nanced by direct appropriation 249, 540 332, 645 | 496, 667 | (4) 

Ratio of administrative expenses (including disaster) | Percent Percent | Percent 
to income 346 177 | 106 


Financed from the revolving fund in 1957, and is a part of the administrative expense figure above. 


The unit costs of handling loan applications and resulting loans for the 6-month 
period July 1-December 31, 1956, are as follows: 


For each business loan: Cost 
Processing________- a a i ee eee oe $365 
Clomitig........ saccadic ian sila itch acoder ea ementaleh ca en aad eae mice eee 267 
Administration (for 6 months) ---__~_- i desiia/ecaiemdetis Lom Giaberta eee nats 170 

For each disaster loan: 

ORME ae cc cinkincn eackbhnbcduciad deed wbuakinnalel., seer 151 
I acta aihcs a cactin bre cescsidbaldienhs x ansthi ab ect eu accabiab inne ed iced agian dh kaceicttienech ts ae 148 
FCP EIOR, CHR GD GGUTINIY a aidscici sic ciciccicnarhaccerescestctccceicedipnimenieebatiicn ted 89 
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The attached statement, which was prepared pursuant to section 215 of the 
Small Business Act, sets forth our administrative expenses by activity for the 
period July 1—Dec. 31, 1956. 


Administrative expenses by activity, July 1—Dec. 31, 1956 


I. Business loans: Amount 
ce SRE) III ke ii creamer $396, 347 
B. Lending: 
1. Processing including plant survey for loan__-----_ 984, 185 
a ceasas sna lend eniiadidiasinn eee 385, 899 
B morvireme emo Mewentee on cence 427, 677 
II. Disaster loans: 
I a cca lei tas 316, 981 
I seth sib es ipa 144, 536 


III. Procurement assistance. To assure that a fair proportion of total 
purchases and contracts for supplies and services for the 
Government will be placed with small business : 

A. Joint determinations (assistance to small businesses in 
obtaining contracts in connection with civilian agency 
requirements and for mobilization and defense) ~~~ 293, 811 

B. Certificates of competency (certification to Government 
procurement officers with respect to the competency, 
as to capacity and credit, of any small business concern 
or group of such concerns to perform a specific Govern- 


Be SS ane eee 117, 544 
C. Counseling and notification of Government procurement 
a oa a rs al cede 405, 369 


IV. Production assistance. Assistance rendered on technical engi- 
neering phases of production, materials, procurement, and con- 
tract requirements: 

A. Facilities inventory (making and maintaining a registra- 

tion of plants as a part of overall mobilization and de- 

fense plans and which can be used in procurement 

assistance to small firms in supplying defense and 
civilian Government requirements) _..._____.__-___-_--- 23, TAT 

B. Other production assistance (assistance such as plant 

surveys, aid to individual small plants in surplus labor 

areas, tax amortization, specifications problems, pro- 
penn cca earahindeemeimenbuincniss ence 40, 682 


VY. Other technical and managerial assistance : 
A. Products assistance (technical counsel and assistance in 
solution of or in obtaining technical information and 
data on product research and development and, in 
aiding small concerns on the alert for new or improved 
products, to locate products through a clearinghouse 
arrangement, and the listing of products that are avail- 
able for manufacturing by small firms) ~.._____-_____ 50, 809 
B. Administrative management courses, aids, and publica- 
tions (assistance to schools in establishing administra- 
tive management courses and dissemination of man- 
agerial assistance primarily through publications relat- 
ing to production and technical fields) ..._._.________- 23, 000 
VI. Contracting. Execution of contracts between the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and other United States agencies having 
procurement authorities and the arrangement by the Small 
Business Administration for performance by subcontracting to 


IIE rT OI aS easiness elena ann peaed) bad nanan 
SI aa te acai seas Remi ea ttt swine. ty es Oe 
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APPENDIX NO. 17 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington, D. C., April 23, 1957. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 2, Select Committee on Small Business, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dean MR. MuLTeR: Last week Mr. Melvin H. Widerman, president and gen- 
eral manager of Rosenthal’s, Inc., appeared before your committee and 
explained the reasons why the loan to his company was not accepted. 

Our records disclose the following: Application for a direct loan, dated 
September 17, 1956, for $100,000 was declined on October 15, 1956, for the 
reasons : 

1. Lack of reasonable assurance of ability to repay loan and other obligations 
from earnings ; 

2. The loan requested would, in effect, partially restore working capital with- 
drawn to purchase a going business; 

3. Disproportion of debts to tangible net worth ; 

4. Funds appear to be otherwise available on reasonable terms. 

On October 19, 1956, Mr. Widerman visited the Washington office and dis- 
cussed his application with Mr. W. Norbert Engles, Deputy Administrator, and 
Mr. Frank T. Ronan, a member of the loan review committee. The reasons 
for the unfavorable action were explained to Mr. Widerman. He stated credit 
Was available through factors but at an unreasonable rate, for in addition to 
the high interest charge his company would be burdened with legal fees and 
additional clerical help, caused by the method of reporting payments on accounts 
pledged which would be required by the factor. Mr. Widerman stated he 
thought he could obtain an unsecured loan of $30,000 to $40,000 from his bank 
providing the present loan at the bank was paid. He was advised that if he 
could secure the unsecured loan and if he could obtain a bank participation, his 
application would be reconsidered in the reduced amount of $50,000. 

On October 27, 1956, a request for reconsideration was received from the ap- 
plicant for $50,000 without a bank participation. This request was given favor- 
able action and a direct loan for the $50,000 was approved on November 15, 
1956, subject to certain conditions, one of which was that Mr. Widerman 
and Mr. Charles H. Cover (owners of 100 percent of the capital stock of 
the applicant), and their respective wives, unconditionally guarantee the 
loan. On two occasions requests were made that this requirement be modified 
to permit Mr. Widerman’s and Mr. Cover’s guaranties to be limited to their 
interests in the corporation. The reason for requiring the guaranty was because 
the collateral, consisting of installment receivables, was considered weak and 
would be difficult and expensive to collect by SBA, should that course become 
necessary. Further, when Mr. Widerman’s personal financial statement was 
submitted it was for himself and wife, which would indicate a community inter- 
est in the assets. 

It was our considered opinion that the requirement with respect to the guar- 
anties was not unreasonable. Therefore, the requests for a modification of this 
condition were denied, and the authorization was canceled on March 1, 1957, 
after receipt of the following letter from Mr. Widerman: 

“Re L-160.734—R-Balt. 
“Mr. G. D. HoLpen, 
“Acting Regional Director, Small Business Administration, 
“Richmond 20, Va. 

“DeAR Mr. Hotpen: We have carefully considered the advisability of accept- 
ing the Administration’s terms and conditions under personal guaranty of our 
wives, and have decided that we should not get our wives involved in this 
agreement. 
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“It is not easy to make this decision as the funds are still needed. Since 
the banks of today are not assisting the little men in our type of business, with 
our type of collateral, for the length of time needed, we only had the Small 
Business Administration to go to. 

“We want to take this opportunity to thank the staff of the Baltimore, Wash- 


ington, and Richmond offices that assisted us with our application. 
“We hope that, within the very near future, your requirements would be | 


changed and that our application could then come up again for your reconsidera- 
tion. 


“Yours very truly, 
“MELVIN H. WIDERMAN, President.” 


Should you desire additional information with respect to the above applica- 
tion, I shall be glad to comply with any request from your office. 


Sincerely yours 
Sincerely yours, ur 


= 
— 


WENDELL B. BARNES, Administrator. 


lis 
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Ar 
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APPENDIX NQ, 18 


The following is a complete summary of all Small Business Administration 
approved loans on which disbursements had been made January 1 to March 31, 
1957. This list is broken down by States and congressional districts for the 
information of the Members of Congress. 
It should be noted, however, that listing of congressional districts is based 
upon the business address of the small-business concerns. In those areas such 
as Chicago, Los Angeles, Boston, New York, and so forth, the business address 
i listed may be in one congressional district, although the officials of the borrowing 
firm may reside or vote in another congressional district. 


Direct loans | Bank-participation loans 


Amount disbursed 
State and congressional 


district Num-| Amount Amount |Num-| Amount 
ber | approved | disbursed | ber | approved| By Small 
| Business By bank 














| 
Adminis- 
| tration 
} | } 
Alabama: | | | | } 
ist Congressional District. 1} $30,000.00) $30, 000. 00 1 $20, 000} $15, 000. 00} $5, 000. 00 
2d Congressional District 1} 150,000.00) 150, 000. 00} 1 90, 000 67, 500.00} 22, 500.00 
3d Congressional District l 48, 800. 00 48, 800. 00} ] 15, 000 5 15, 000. 00 
4th Congressional District 1) 150,000.00) 150, 000. 00} | 
6th Congressional District - 2 43, 000 13, 500.00; 29, 500. 00 
8th Congressional District 1 50, 000. 00 50, 000. 00 1 20, 000 15, 000. 00 5, 000. 00 
9th Congressional District | 1} 20,000.00 20, 000. 00 3 261, 000 261, 000. 00 
Total alll 6) 448, 800. 00) 448, 800. 00] 9 449, 000} 111,000.00} 338, 000. 00 
Arizona 
ist Congressional District. | 1 40, 000 36, 000. 00 4, 000. 00 
2d Congressional District. __| I 45, 000. 00 45, 000. 00) ] 40, 000 | 20,000. 00 
Total... 1} 45,000. 00 45, 000. 00} 2 80,000; 36,000.00; 24,000.00 
Arkansas | 
Ist Congressional District 1 7, 500 5, 625. 00 1, 875. 00 
2d Congressional District 3 273,000) 217,250.00) 55, 750.00 
3d Congressional District 2 11, 500. 00 5, 705. 00 3 64, 000 54, 000. 00 10, 000. 00 
4th Congressional District | 3 235, 000} 186, 250. 00 48, 750. 00 
5th Congressional District 1 35, 000. 00 35, 000. 00) l 20, 000} . 20, 000. 00 
6th Congressional District 2} 120, 300.00 120, 300. 00) 4 73, 500 36, 700. 00 36, 800. 00 
' — - — EE RTE - 
; | 
Total. ._. 5} 166, 800.00) 161, 005. 00) 15} 673,000; 499, 825.00) 173, 175. 00 


California: 


Ist Congressional District 2 70, 000. 00 44, 000. 00} m 

2d Congressional District___| 2, 100,000.00) 100, 000. 00 a 7 
8th Congressional District l 45, 000. 00 32, 962. 00) 1 24, 205 | 22, 048. 00 
12th Congressional District 1 15, 000. 00 15, 000. 00} a 
14th Congressional District 2 40, 000. 00 40, 000. 00) 

16th Congressional District l 8, 000. 00 8, 000. 00} 


17th Congressional District , 000. 00 51, 000. 00} 


18th Congressional District 1} 32,000.00) 32, 000. 00} ___- ; 
19th Congressional District 2} 266, 500. 00 66, 500. 00) l 30, 000 i 28, 000. 00 
20th Congressional District 2 60, 000. 00 60, 000 00} . 
2ist Congressional District 4; 136, 000. 00 99, 190. 00} 3 105, 000 105, 000. 00 
22d Congressional District l 5, 000. 00 5, 000. 00 l 10, 000 7, 500. 00 2, 500. 00 
23d Congressional District 2) 123, 000. 00 82, 876. 01 | 
24th Congressional District 1} 190, 000. 00 9, 596, 67 l 10, 000 7, 500. 00 2, 500. 00 
25th Congressional District 5| 223,000.00} 220, 000. 00) } 2 have 
26th Congressional District 8 391,000.00) 278, 538. 00| 1 20, 000 | 20, 000. 00 
28th Congressional District 4 113, 000. 00 79, 069. 20} 1 20, 000 15, 000. 00 5, 000. 00 
29th Congressional District. 3} 185,000.00} 156, 000. 00} 

Total 7 a . 44) 2, 152, 500. 00) 1, 379, 731. 88) 9 219, 205 30, 000.00} 185, 048. 00 
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State and congressional 


Colorado: 
Ist Congressional District 
2d Congressional District 
3d Congressionai District. 
4th Congressional District 


Total 


Connecticut: 
lst Congressional District 
4th Congressional District 
5th Congressional District 


Total. - 
Delaware: 
Florida: 

Ist Congressional District 


2d Cor 
3d Congressional District 


4th 
6th 
7th 
8th 


Total. .- 


Georgia: 

ist Congressional District 

2d Congressional District 

3d Congressional District 
Congression: 
Congression: 
Congression: 
Congression¢ 
Congressions 
Congression: 
10th Congressional District 


4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 


Total 


Idaho: 


ist Congressional] District 
2d Congressional] District 


Total 


Indiana: 
2d Congressional District 
3d Congressional District 
ith Congressional District 
5th Congressional District 
7th Congressional District 
9th Congressional District 
10th Congressional District 
11th Congressional District 


Total 


Tow 


Total._.. 


Ist Congressional District 
2d Congressional District 
3d Congressional District 
4th Congressional District. 
5th Congressional District. 
6th Congressional District 
7th Congressional District 
8th Congressional District 


| 
| 


Num- 


1 
1 
1 


o 
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Direct loans 


2) $144, 600 


Amount 
disbursed 


, 369, 
5, O00. 
2, 000 
, 000, 


57, 369. 


2, 000 
2, 000 


, 000 
, 000 
, 000 


O00 
O00 


, OO 


, 000 


20, 000 


20, 000 


HOW), 


75, 000 


2, 500 


20, 500. 00 


500. 00 


WIND hen 


\Num-| Amount 
ber | approved 


000) 
O00 


2, 000 


2, 500 
0, 000 
, 000 


, 500 


O00 


500 


}, SOO 


000 
, 000 


000 


O00 
000 

100 
000 
O00 


100 


5, 000 


000 
O00 
5OO 


», OOO 
5, 000 


000 
600 


, 000 


, 100 


250 
000 
O00 


sf, 500 


HO 


000 


700 
600 


550 


Bank-participation loans 


Amount disbursed 


By Small 

Business By bank 
Adminis- 

tration 


$46, 000. 00 
$25, 875.00 40, 125. 00 


25, 875. 00! 86, 125. 00 
' 
| 
| 


82,375.00} 60, 125.00 


15, 000. 00} », 000. 00 
&, 250. 00} 2, 750. 00 
195, 625, 00 67, 875. 00 
3, 750. 00 1, 250. 00 





00} 2, 000, 00 
1 00 51, 750. 00 
OO 41, 250. 00 

1, 875. 00 625. 00 

11, 250. 00 3, 750. 00 
30, 000. 00 19, 000. OO 


264, 125. 00 109, 375. 00 


45, 750. 00 15, 250. 00 
15, 000. 00 90, 000. 00 


82, 500. 00 77, 500 00 


15, 000. 00 25, 000. 00 
84, 000. 00 16, 000. 00 

29, 400. 00 
, 923. 50} «111, 974. 50 
. 998.80) 123,001. 20 





488, 172.30} 498, 125. 70 








26, 250. 00 00 
26, 250. 00 8, 750. 00 
00 28, 000. 00 
00 25, 000. 00 
oo l OO 
00 5 00 
00! 00 
00 1.00 
oO oo 
00} 7, 250. 00 





593, 250.00} 253, 850. 00 


| 
00} 11, 350. 00 
00 54, 750. 00 
OO 22, 500. 00 
00 9, 125. 00 
00 3, 400 00 
00 88, 500. 00 
00} 9, 420. 00 
00) 206, 100.00 








393, 405.00) 405, 145. 00 





Il 


K 


Li 


M 


M 


M 


M 








SMALL 


State and congressional 
district 


Illinois 
ith Congressional District-. 
7th Congressional District 
13th C 


14th 
15th 


Congressional District 
Congressional District 


ongressional District-} 


Num-| 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Direct loans 


Amount Amount |Num- 
approved disbursed ber 
| 
nf 1 
| Te 9 
2 
4 


1} $100, 000. 00! $100, 000. 00 


approved 
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Bank-participation loans 





Amount disbursed 


Amount | 
By Small 
Business | By bank 
Adminis- | 
tration 
ccteenal = Bn 
| $6, 500. 00 
| 80,000. 00 
| 105,000.00 
50, 000. 00 


$65,000] $$58, 500. 00 
80, 000 
105, 000 
235, 000] 185, 000. 00) 

















16th Congressional District 2 120, 00¢ 90, 000. 00! 30, 000. 00 
17th Congressional District ] 1). OO 18, 000. 00} 2, 000. 00 
18th Congressional! District ] 2), 000 | 20,000.00 
19th Congr ional District 1 50, 000 37, 500. 00 12, 500. 00 
20th Congressional District 1 4, 000 os 4, 000. 00 
2ist Congressional District ] 20, O00} | 20, 000. 00 
23d Congressiona! District l 100, 000 82, 500. 00} 17, 500. 00 
25th Congressional District 2 70, 000) 54,000.00} 11, 181. 87 
Total SR lee ot rt ‘ 100, 000. 04 100, 000. Of 19 889,000} 525,500.00) 358, 681. 87 
Kansas 
lst. Congressional District 1 15, 000. 00 1, 162. 65 4 34, 000 18, 710. 00 15, 290. 00 
2d C re nal District 2 17, 000. 00 13, 300. 00 | pa 
3d C re nal District 3 34, 500. OF 500. 00] 2 40, OOO 6,000.00} 23, 000. 00 
ith Congr ional District 6) 113, 900. OF 113, 900. 00 13 298, 750} 187,999.00] 95, 760.00 
th Congressional District 3 35, 000. 00 35, 000. 00 12) 315,000! 199,275.00} 104, 725.00 
6th C I ional District ] 8. 000. 00 &, 000. 00 5 188, 400! 139, 756. 28} 42, 261. 82 
otal - . 16; 233,400.00) 205, 862. 65 36 876,150) 551,731.38} 281,036. 82 
Kentucky 
2d Congressional District. -.|.....-|.........- . she 1 30, 000 22, 500. 00 7, 500. 00 
6th Congressional District ] 67, 500 60, 750. 00 6, 750. 00 
7th Congressional District 1 34, 000. 00 34, 000. 00 : a a 
8th Congressional District . 2 26, 000 15, 000. 00) 11, 000. 00 
Total... onan 1 34, 000. 00 34, 000. 00 4 123, 500 98, 250.00) 25, 250. 00 
Louisiana 
2d Congressional District . 4 mane ] 8, OCD 6, 000. 00 2, 000. 00 
6th Congressional District 2 173,400! 148, 500. 00 24, 500. 00 
7th Congressional District l 45, 000. 00 45, 000. 00 ] 15, OK 11, 250. 00 3, 750. 00 
Total bia — 1 45, 000. 00 45, 000. 00 4 196,000| 167,750. 00 30, 250. 00 
Maine 
Ist Congressional District = 1 000 24, 750. 00 2, 750. 00 
2d Congressional District ] 4, 000. 00 4, 000. 00 ] , 000 15, 000. 00 10, 000. 00 
Total.... t= 1 4, 000. 00 4 000. 00 2 60, 000 39, 750. 00 12, 750. 00 
Maryland 
3d Congressional District... 1 3, 000. 00 3, 000. 00 1 50, 000 50, 000. 00 
Massachusetts 
lst Congressional District ; ss 3 60, 000 60, 000. 00 
2d Congressional District - - l 10, 000. 00 10, 000. 00}... a a ea 
4th Congressional District a Nee 2 60, 000 60, 000. 00 
Sth Congressional District l 115, 000. 00 100, 000. 00 l 25, 000 : 25. 000. 00 
6th Congressional District 1 90, 000. 00 90, 000. 00 1 10, 000 7, 500. 00 2, 500. 00 
7th Congressional District l 5, 000. 00 5, 000. 00 l 20, 000 15, 000. 00 5, 000. 00 
9th Congressional District 3) 145,000.00) 145, 000. 00 3 290,000! 185, 506. 34 46, 376. 58 
llth Congressional District l 90, 000 60, 000. 00 30, 000. 00 
2th Congressional District ] 40, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 * nadine lade sieienaes 
13th Congressional District ; 7 ' 1 30, 000 20, 625. 00 6, 875. 00 
14th Congressional District 2 23, 000. 00 23, 000. 00 sitet iaadlatiend ae 
SENN sds inbred bac dactidebnnties 10} 428,000.00) 413, 000.00 13 585,000; 288,631.34) 235, 751. 58 
Michigan: 
Ist Congressional District ] 120, 000. 00 115, 000. 00 _ ~ ie thes li ete la 
2d Congressional District oe ; a 1 20, 000 18, 000. 00 2, 000. 00 
5th Congressional District ‘ 2 220,000! 195, 000. 00 25, 000. 00 
6th Congressional District 1 16, 000 9, 600. 00 6, 400. 00 
7th Congressional District 1! 125,000.00) 102, 213. 74 2 150, 000 90, 000.00! 60,000. 00 
8th Congressional District —— . 2 260,000; 218, 000. 00 42, 000. 00 
10th Congressional District l 250, 000' 200, 000. 00 50, 000. 00 
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| 3 | Bice 
Direct loans | Bank-participation loans 


| | Amount disbursed 
State and congressional hs ae ee 
district Num-| Amount Amount |Num-) Amount 
ber | approved | disbursed | ber | approved| By Small 
| | | Business By bank 








Adminis- 
| tration 
‘ se ae i. es ol “as = ‘ ee eS a, =a a oe — 
Michigan—Continued 
11th Congressional District. 2) $31,000.00) $31, 000. 00 2} $90,000, $66,000.00) $24, 000. 00 
13th Congressional District - 1 15, 000. 00 15, 000. 00 1 70, 000)...... Se 70, 000. 00 i 
15th Congressional District_|......)......-- 2 1 20, 000)_____- 20, 000. 00 | 
16th Congressional District_|_-- ~~~) --- : ar ae : 1 150,000) 135, 000. 00 15, 000. 00 
17th Congressional District. 1 65, 000. 00 65, 000. 00 2 205, 000 72, 210. 00 29, 690. 00 
18th Congressional District. 1 20, 000. 00 20, 000. 00 1 31, 000 23, 250. 00} 7, 750. 00 
NO ine ~- 7| 376,000.00 317, 244.74 17; 1, 482, 000 1, 027, 060.00) 351, 840. 00 
Minnesota: 
2d Congressional District 3 145,000) 120,200.00) 24, 250.00 
6th Congressional District | 3 157,000) 135, 000. 00 22, 000. 00 
7th Congressional District _- 1 12, 000 9, 000. 00 3, 000. 00 
8th Congressional District | 1 5, 000 5, 000. 00 
Teotal....- | - 8} 319,000, 264,200.00) 54, 250.00 
Mississippi: | 
2d Congressional District laa | 1 40,000 30,000.00) 10,000.00 
3d Congressional District _- | l 217,644; 163,233.00) 54, 411. 00 





onal District_- 2} 206,000.00, 206, 000. 00 





4th Congres 














5th Congressional District__|__.___|_- | 1} 25,000! 15, 000.00| 10, 000. 00 
6th Congressional District _- 2 75, 000. 00 75, 000. 00 1 10, 000 7, 500. 00} 2, 500. 00 
OI cost iseranct acted 4; 281,000.00) 281, 000.00 4 282,644) 215,733.00) 769,911.00 
Missouri: 
lst Congressional District -- — | l 35, 000 31, 500. 00 3, 500. 00 
2d Congressional District __- 3 58, 000. 00 58, 000. 00 hanes boka 
3d Congressional District _. 1 4, 000. 00 4, 000. 00 
4th Congressional District__}__- : Ss | 1 50, 000 37, 500.00) 12, 500. 00 
5th Congressional District _- 1 24, 000. 00 18, 600. 00 4 315,000, 90,000.00) 150, 000. 00 
6th Congressional District.) 1 30, 000. 00 27, 000. 00 6 300,000; 190, 500.00} 109, 500. 00 
7th Congressional District __| 7 ; 2 20, 000 12, 500. 00) 500. 00 
8th Congressional District _- 1 12, 000. 00 12, 000. 00 1 112, 000 72,800.00! 39, 200. 00 
9th Congressional District- 1 50,000, 37, 500. 00) 2, 500. 00 
11th Congressional] District - 1 100, 000 100, 000 
NE Eee eeited cine | 8) 228,000.00 219, 600.00 16 882,000 481,300.00) 334, 700. 00 
Montana: 
Ist Congressional District __ 2! 240,000.00 230, 430. 00 3 50, 000 1, 000. 00 36, 000. 00 
2d Congressional District - - 2 46, 000. 00 46, 000. 00 4 168, 150 160, 150. 00 
ts ee é 4) 286,000.00) 276, 430.00 7 218, 150 1,000.00) 196, 150. 00 
Nebraska: 
lst Congressional District -- 2 15, 500. 00 12, 800. 00 6 302, 500 67,350.00) 235, 150. 00 
2d Congressional District - - 2 27, 200. 00 24, 350. 00 1 200,000 150, 000. 00 50, 000. 00 
3d Congressional District - - 2 18, 500. 00 18, 500. 00 4 109, 500 61, 875. 00 36, 555. 00 
4th Congressional District 3 26, 000. 00 21, 000. 00 8 280, 500) 221, 500. 00 59, 000. 00 
,\ | 9 87, 200. 00 76, 650. 00 19 892,500) 500,725.00) 380,705. 00 
Nevada: At large_-__. ss 3, 174,400.00 127,000.00 
New Hampshire: 
Ist Congressional District _- 1 100, 000 60, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 
2d Congressional District - - 3. 220,000 += 96, 000.00) 34, 000. 00 
NN ; i 4 320,000 156, 000. 00 74, 000. 00 
New York: 
3d Congressional District _- l 75, 000. 00 75, 000. 00 
8th Congressional District 2} 167,500.00) 151, 416. 67 l 60, 000 60, 000. 00 
10th Congressional District 1 50, 000 50, 000. 00 
16th Congressional District. 1, 175,000. 00 87, 880. 45 
29th Congressional District 1 25, 000 3, 600. 00 400. 00 
3lst Congressional District_ 1 20, 000 15, 000. 00 5, 000. 00 
32d Congressional District ] 250, 000 90, 000. 00 60, 000. 00 
34th Congressional District ] 40), 000 26, 000. 00 14, 000. 00 
35th Congressional District 1 51, 000. 00 31, 800. 00 : ; 
36th Congressional District. 1 20, 000. 00 20, 000. 00 ] 125, 000 87, 573. 47 9, 730. 39 


Total_- : 6 488,500.00 366,097.12 7 570,000 222,173.47) 199, 130.39 
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| Direct loans | Bank-participation loans 
ee ae i, oe oh as 
| | Amount disbursed 
State and congressional | | | nal — “wn 
district Num-| Amount | Amount |Num-| Amount | | 
ber | approved | disbursed | ber | approved| By Small | 
; | | | Business | By bank 
| Adminis- 
| tration 


New Jersey: | 
$15,000} $10, 250.00) ~$4, 750. 00 


ist Congressional District _. 1 $20,000.00 $20, 000. 00 2 

2d Congressional District 4 47, 300. 00 32, 300. 00 2 110, 000 82, 500. 00) 27, 500. 00 
3d Congressional District ee ‘ 1 aie din casecte ada 25, 000. 00 
4th Congressional District. A alain pee 1 25, 000) 18, 750. 00 6, 250. 00 
6th Congressional District al 2 320,000) 195,000.00) 125, 000. 00 
7th Congressional District ; ee l 180, 000 98, 175. 00 17, 325. 00 


8th Congressional District 


i i 2 190,000) 127, 500. 00 62, 500. 00 
9th Congressional District 1 35, 000. 00 35, 000. 00 


Or ddadcatacceaceicn 6; 102, 300. 00 87, 300. 00 11 865,000) 532,175.00) 268, 325. 00 


North Carolina: | 
35, 000 31, 500. 00 3, 500. 00 


Ist Congressional District Sia caine 1 

2d Congressional District ; be seeds peel eat 1 125,000) 112, 500. 00 12, 500. 00 

6th Congressional District 2 1 110,000; 99,000.00 11, 000. 00 

7th Congressional District sine! 4 ; 2 270,000! 150, 000. 00 20, 000. 00 

9th Congressional District. l 55, 000. 00 55, 000. 00  aeiaieiabinialalsatnaaiaaer eas ; : 

Total_ an 1 55, 000. 00 55, 000. 00 5 540,000; 393, 000. 00 47, 000. 00 

North Dakota: At large_. 1 5, 000. 00 5, 000. 00 1 7, 500 6, 750. 00 750. 00 
Ohio 

5th Congressional District 1 200, 000 200, 000. 00 

9th Congressional District 1, 225,000.00 225, 000. 00 

12th Congressional District 1 70, 000. 00 5, 700. 00 

13th Congressional District 1 12, 000 9, 000. 00 3, 000. 00 

14th Congressional District l 8, 000. 00 8, 000. 00 1 15, 000 11, 250. 00 3, 750. 00 

16th Congressional District 1 20, 000 15, 000. 00 5, 000. 00 

19th Congressional District l 5, 000. 00 5, 000. 00 

2ist Congressional District 2 106,000.00 106,000.00 l 60, 000 42, 000. 00 18, 000. 00 

23d Congressional District 1 125, 500.00 25, 500. 00 


Total : 7\ 539,500.00 475, 200. 00 6 367,000} 131,250.00} 235, 750. 00 


Oklahoma | 
25, 000 18, 750. 00 6, 250. 00 


2d Congressional District 2 

4th Congressional District 2 95, 000 15, 000. 00 80, 000. 00 
Sth Congressional District 2 38, 500 28, 875. 00 9, 625. 00 
6th Congressional District. 3 42, 000 31, 500. 00 10, 500. 00 


Total 9 200, 500 94,125.00) 106,375.00 
Oregon 
Ist Congressional District l 150, 000. 00 150, 000. 00 l 40, 000 40, 000. 00 
2d Congressional District l 40, 000. 00 39, 450. 00 
4d Congressional District 3 29. 500. 00 29, 500. 00 
ith Congressional District 2 300,000.00 300, 000. 00 
Total 7 519, 500. 00 193, 950. 00 l 40, 000 40, 000. 00 


Pennsylvania 


2d Congressional District 3 370,000) 182,500.00) 127, 500. 00 
3d Congressional District 1 8, 000 6, 000. 00 2, 000. 00 
4th Congressional District l 15, 000. 00 15, 000. 00 = : 
6th Congressional District l 250,000! 150,000.00) 100, 000. 00 
7th Congressional District ] 40, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 
Sth Congressional District l 20, 000. 00 20, 000. 00 : 
9th Congressional District 1 125, 000 68, 000. 00 12, 000. 00 
10th Congressional District l 5, 000 5, 000. 00 
11th Congressional District l 15, 000 11, 250. 00 3, 750. 00 
13th Congressional District 2 115, 000 24, 500. 00 90, 500. 00 
17th Congressional District 2 170, 000 15, 000. 00 53, 006. 40 
18th Congressional District 2 40), 000 6, 500. 00 16, 000. 00 
20th Congressional Distric l 10, 000 10, 000. 00 
26th Congressional District 2 51, 000 29, 500. 00 21, 500. 00 
27th Congressional District l 50, 000. 00 42, 500. 00 ] 150, 000 27, 000. 00 3, 000. 00 
Total 4 125, 000. 00 117. 500. 00 19 1, 409, 000 595, 250. 00 4169, 756. 40 
Rhode Island 
ist Congressional District l 5, 000. 00 5, 000. 00 2 33, 000 15, 000. 00 18, 000. 00 
2d Congressional District l 12, 000. 00 12, 000. 00 __.. 


Total 2 17, 000. 00 17, 000. 00 2 33, 000 15, 000. 00 18, 000. 00 
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State and congressional 
district 
South Carolir 
2d Congressional District 
3d Congressional District 
4th Congressional District 
5th Congressional District 
6th Congressional District 


Total_. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


ist Congressional District 

2d Congressional District 
Trtal 
Total 
Tennessec 

ist Congressional District 

2d Congr | District 

d Cons | District 

ith Congressi 1 District 

Sth C I ( ] District 

6th Congr ional Distric 

at Congres 1D ct 

9th Conere 1 District 
Total 

District 

District 

| Distric 

District 

| District 

| District 

1 District 

1D ) 





1 Distric 
ul Distric 
Distric 
] Distri 
Distri 
D 
Distric 
I 
I ( 
20 ( ‘ Di i 
2ist Cor Dist 
Tod 
Uta 
1 © ( 1 Dist 
( Distr 
TT 
Vert A irge 
Virginia 
Ist ( gressional Dist: 
2 ( i oat 
C'¢ essio 1) 
tf ( I tr 
orn 4 iona t I 
7 c) ! j 8) t 
Rt Co é ] ric 
9th Congressi District 
Wa ngt 
1 ( igre ' Distr 
ai Congressionai 1) istrict 
{ Cx r District 
; qc gressi ID trict 


Num- 


ber 


Direct loans 


Amount 
approved 





}, OO 
7 1. 00 
11, 000. 00 


25. 000. 00 


292, 230. 00 
133, 600. 00 


O00. OCe 


3, OOO. Of 


00 


“7 Hy () 
x” iv / 
172 
750. { 
606 
R Af 
206, 850. 00 


ADMINISTRATION 





Num 
ber 


Amount 
disbursed 


Amount 
approved 


$100, 006 
102, GOO 
20, 000 
20, 000 


20, 000 


2, 000 


$7, 000. 00 l 16, 








7 000. 0 9 9] i 
11. 000. Of 7 83, 545 
l hI 
2 00, OOF 
95 TOM) 1 
20. 74 l 20), OOF 
62. 500 
1 AO. OO 
39 G26. 74 18 196, 545 
1 
I 
1 
] 
279, 230. 00 3 
9 
6 625, 000 
133, 600. 00 
J ] 24, 200 
75, 000. 00 
160, 001 
] 15, 00 
‘ 182, OOF 
l 350, OO 
5 240), OM 
42, 265 
3. 000. Of a 120, Of 
20, OOO. { ] 6, Of 
K 2/ 4 1 172 
l SoU. Of } Lis, 210 
7.0 
> ta é 
12 W). f 
9 40)8. ( 
l 225, OO 
l ), OO 
l ( O00 
5 O00. ¢ 110, 000 
j 6. 000 
1 75. OO 
17. 000. 00 8 174. 000 
1S ("H) 4 280, OOO 
22, 750. 00 5 172, 500 
5, OUD. OO 
2 mw) 1 my 
L 
84. 691. 00 10 502. 500 








ank-participation loans 


Amount disbursed 


By Small 
Business 
Adminis- 
tration | 


By bank 


Ww 


00 
00 


$25, 000 
87, 750 


00 


00 Ww 












00 5, 000, 00 
i | 20, 000. 00 
| 20, 000. 00 
110. 250. 00 151, 750. 00 
14, 400. 00 00 
2, 750. 00 )}. 00 
17, 150. 00 350. 00 7 
4, 35 W 
Hi: 
00 11, 550. 00 “te 
1: 00 46, 718. 00 ' 
00 6, 00 
00 OO 





16, 000. 00 4, 000. 00 
25, 500. 00 37, 000. 00 

50, 000. QO 
9 597. (K 173, O18 00 


12, 500. 00 
15, 000. 00 
250. OO 














23, 250. 00 

5. 5, 000. 00 
492, 499. 00 97, 501. 00 
18, 150. 00 6, 050. 00 
66, 500. 00 

5, 750. 00 

145, 000. 00 

7, 000. 00 

165, 500. 00 

350, 000. 00 

20), 310. 00 , 690. 00 
15, 000. 0F . 273, 00 
8 000.00 7, 000. OO 
1, 500. 00 1, 500. 00 
046, 729. 00/1, ( 764. 0O 
1), 250. ( 16, 750. 00 
22, SOO. Ot 7 10. UO 
72, 750. 00 24, 250. 00 
ISS, 510. 18 87. 495. 62 
313, 623. 72 68, ISO. 41 
160. 2 17, 800. 00 
a7 5 12, 500. 00 
2 O00, Of 50, 000. 00 
77. 000. 0 33, 000, OF 
{ ). 2, 000. 00 

40), OOO. Of 35, GOO, OO 
882, 323.72) 218, 480. 41 
227, 500. 00 00 
119, 250. 00 00 
45. 000. 00 5, 000. 00 
391, 800. 00 110, 200. 00 





SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Direct loans 


State and congressional 
district Num- Amount Amount |Num- 
ber | approved | disbursed ber 
West Virginia: 
4th Congressional District 2 
Wisconsin 
ist Congressional District 2 
2d Congressional District l 
3d Congressional District 3 
6th Congressional District l 
7th Congressional District 2 
8th Congressional District l 
9th Congressional District l 
10.h Congressional District 3 
lotal 14 
Wyoming: At large ; | bien ee l 
la i o arial : 3 
Puerto Ri : ae 5 $08, 250.00!) $96, 250. Of 4 
Di t of Columbia l 21. 750. 00 21, 750. 00 


| | 


approve i 


Bank-participation loans 


Amount disbursed 


Amount 

By Small 
Business 
Adminis- 
tration 


By bank 





$30, 000 $18, 750.00! $11, 250. 00 
320,000, 152, 362. 40 25, 263. 60 
40, 000 30, 000. 00 10, 000. 00 

38, 600 13, 950. 00 

80, 206. 63 

19, 170. 00 

: 166, 639. 25 

15. 000 

72, 000 60, 000. 00 
991, 160 512, 418. 28 185, 545. OR 
13, 000 9, 750. 00 3, 250. 00 
76. 500 63, 000. 00 13, 500. 00 
67, 000 39, 750. 00 9, 750. 00 








APPENDIX NO. 19 


The material requested by Mr. Multer on page 115, part I, is being prepared 


by the General Services Administration. Conferences have been held with the 
staff of subcommittee No. 2 and the work is progressing. 


590 , 


x 








